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BESIDES the publications which appear at the head of this 
article the Church newspapers in America, in the Colonies, 
and at home, have printed many Charges and Addresses 
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delivered by bishops at their diocesan visitations, synods, 
conventions, councils, &c., which have treated with more or 
less fulness the subject of the Lambeth Conference of last year 
and its results,and many of which do not appear to have been 
issued in aseparate form. It is not without its interest to con- 
sider the commentaries upon the proceedings of the Con- 
ference furnished by those who themselves took part in it. 
And nothing could more completely establish the great moral 
weight and authority which attaches to the utterances of the 
Lambeth Conference than the manner in which the text of its 
Resolutions and of its Encyclical Letter are treated by its own 
members. We are not unacquainted with the sight presented 
by bishops of the Roman obedience examining with scrupulous 
care the text of a Papal Rescript, all professing readiness to 
submit to its decisions, but differing among themselves as to its 
precise sense and application in certain particulars. And it cer- 
tainly speaks with clear voice to the singular importance which 
the bishops themselves attribute to the Lambeth Resolutions 
when, even on the occasion of sharply defined differences, each 
claims to have the true sense of the Conference’s judgment 
on his side. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and the 
Archbishop of Dublin may differ on the sense that properly 
belongs to the Lambeth Resolutions dealing with the reform- 
ing movement in Spain and Portugal ; the Bishop of Albany, 
with the Bishop of Bombay, may be separated by as wide a 
divergence from the Bishop of St. Andrews in the interpreta- 
tions of the Resolutions on Home Reunion; but all alike 
profess to be in accord with the Conference’s decisions. Indeed, 
already the formal pronouncements of the Conference are 
treated with a respect that reminds one of the words of ‘his 
Majesty’s Declaration’ prefixed in our Prayer Book to the 
Articles of Religion: ‘ Even in those curious points in which 
the present differences lie, men of all sorts take the Articles of 
the Church of England to be for them.’ It is certainly re- 
markable that an assembly in no sense claiming the authori- 
tative position of a synod, and in no sense so constituted as 
legitimately to make such a claim, is yet regarded throughout 
the whole Anglican Communion with a measure of considera- 
tion akin to reverence. And mature reflection justifies the 
growing sentiment. 

In a recent number! we dealt with the results of the Con- 
ference as they presented themselves in its Resolutions, Reports, 
and Encyclical Letter. But in view of various subsequent 
utterances of the bishops on the topics discussed, and in con- 

1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1888, 
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sideration of the essential importance of certain of the questions 
treated, we make noapology foragain bringing the subject before 
our readers. And let usin the first instance endeavour to esti- 
mate fairly the real position which the Lambeth Conference 
of 1888 is likely to occupy in the historical records of the 
Anglican Communion, to picture its form and methods of 
procedure, and to present some of the lessons which the 
gathering of that great assembly may fitly suggest to Church- 
men. 

It will be remembered that not many weeks after the 
close of the Conference Canon Liddon communicated to the 
Guardian (September 19, 1888) the estimate which had been 
formed of its importance by Dr. Von Dollinger. ‘ Nothing 
of equal importance in the history of the Church of England,’ 
the veteran historian declared, ‘had taken place for, at any 
rate, more than two centuries.’ ‘The spectacle,’ he added, 
‘of an assembly of 146 bishops dealing with burning questions, 
and deliberating with perfect freedom, could not but have a 
considerable effect throughout Europe—throughout Christen- 
dom.’ We believe that the closer study of the proceedings 
at Lambeth, while revealing some defects and errors which 
it was perhaps scarcely possible to wholly avoid, will not fail 
to justify the judgment of Dr. Déllinger. 


During the course of seven centuries many events of deep 
interest in the regions of both civil and ecclesiastical history 
have becn associated with the ancient pile of buildings that, 
under various changes, has formed the archiepiscopal residence 
at Lambeth. But none of the scenes witnessed by those 
venerable walls can be held, when rightly estimated, to have 
surpassed in real importance and far-reaching influence the 
great assemblies of bishops of the Anglican Communion who 
have met together in council on three different occasions 
within the last twenty-one years. In the main the incidents 
that connect themselves with the older historical records of 
Lambeth Palace were confined; even when of widest concern, 
to the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury, or at most to the 
realm of England. But the assemblies of 1867 and 1878, 
and notably that of 1888, possess, and will continue to possess, 
interests, direct and indirect, for millions of English-speaking 
people who may never set foot upon the shores of Great 
Britain, and for millions of other and alien races that occupy 
the wide-spread field of Anglican missionary effort. 

From almost every quarter of the globe the fathers and 
rulers of the Church were drawn together. The episcopate of 
B2 
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England, Ireland, and Scotland naturally bulked largely ; but 
Canada, the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
our great Indian Empire in the East, the great independent 
Republic of the United States in the West, were all well 
represented.' To the meeting-place at Lambeth they gathered 
from the most varied fields of labour, from centres of the busy 
life of trade such as Manchester, Liverpool, New York, 
Chicago, Quebec, Toronto, Calcutta, Bombay, Sydney, Co- 
lombo, and Capetown, and again from wide districts, sparsely 
populated, such as the remoter regions of our North American 
and Australian possessions, and distant territories in the Far 
West of the United States. Some came from ancient eccle- 
siastical sees, representing the history and ordered life of 
many centuries. Of these we may take as examples Lincoln 
and York and London, from each of which cities fifteen 
hundred years ago, and while the empire of old Rome stood 
intact, a bishop had journeyed to the Council of Arles on the 
summons of the Emperor Constantine, as a representative of 
the British Church. Or we may think of Armagh, founded 
(as the bishops at Lambeth were reminded by the present 
occupant of the see of St. Patrick) a hundred and fifty years 
before the missionary St. Augustine planted his episcopal 
chair at Canterbury. But, indeed, the progress of civilization 
in these islands is inextricably interwoven with the. history of 
the episcopate ; and memories crowd quick upon the mind 
at the mention of such names as Durham, Exeter, Lincoln, 
Lichfield, Salisbury, St. Andrews, Elgin, Kilkenny, Cashel, 
Dublin. But at Lambeth, side by side with the occupants of 
ancient and historic bishoprics, sat those whose episcopal 
dignity was associated with remote regions even now scarcely 
within the borderland of civilized life, the uncouth and un- 
familiar titles of whose sees— such as Moosonee, Saskatchewan, 
and Waiapu—remind us at once of the contact of the English 
race with other blood and other tongues.? 


1 Bishop Herzog, who was present at the closing service in St. Paul’s, 
records his impressions in the Katholik of August 18, 1888. The cecu- 
menical character of the gathering, he declares, was forcibly brought 
home to him on finding himself asking the Bishop of Japan whether he 
intended travelling back to his diocese ‘east or west.’ 

2 The writer of this article is not ashamed to confess that till 
recently he knew nothing of the diocese of Moosonee. He is now 
informed that the Bishop exercises jurisdiction over an area as large 
as Europe, extending all round the Hudson’s Bay territory. Ten thou- 
sand people are under his charge, scattered through this vast region, 
and there is no resident minister of any other body of Christians 
beside the Bishop and his seven clergy. The distances are enor- 
mous, and the shortest way to the northern part of his diocese is to 
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There was yet again another class represented at the 
great gathering in July, the ‘ missionary bishops,’ properly so 
called, some of whom labour in lands where neither the British 
Crown nor the American States possess any jurisdiction or 
exercise any protectorate—men that have need to be of the 
type that has given us Mackenzie and Patteson and Han- 
nington, soldiers of the Cross, ready to jeopard their lives 
unto the death in ‘the high places of the field.’ While others 
of the missionary bishops present at Lambeth are engaged in 
a task of even more engrossing interest, as it seems to us, than 
the civilizing and christianizing of the wild tribes of the Niger 
territory or of Central Africa—the task of guiding the contact 
of Christianity with the subtle intelligence and highly complex 
civilizations of China and the yet more wonderful Japan. 
Not one of the bishops—whether ‘ missionary bishops’ tech- 
nically so named or not—whose duties bring them into contact 
with non-Christian races, has been followed back in thought 
to his distant labours by more interested and eager watchers 
than the younger Bickersteth. 

The number of bishops present at the Conference of 1867 
was 76; in 1878 it reached exactly 100 ; and in last July it rose 
to 145.' It is unnecessary here to do more than refer to the 
doubts and discouragements, the forebodings, and even dis- 
like, that was expressed by persons of influence when the idea 
of a‘ Pan-Anglican Synod,’ as it was popularly though in- 
correctly styled, was first seriously put forward. But the fact 
that such conferences meet a real want made their success as- 
sured, in spite of an opposition that it must, however, be ac- 
knowledged was never very serious. The increasing numbers 
present at the successive gatherings were attributable to the 
increasing recognition of the importance of these assemblies, 
to the disproof (yielded by facts) of most of the apprehended 
evils, and, as of course, to the rapid growth of the episcopate 
of the Anglican Communion. At the last Conference, as we 


come to England and go in the yearly ship which visits Hudson’s Bay. 
Among the Bishop’s qualifications are that he is a good bootmaker, car- 
penter, bricklayer, and painter. He has worked in the region for nearly 
forty years. Every man has a proper gift of God. Who will venture to 
say that even the statesmanlike qualities of a great ruler like Temple, or 
the scholarship and stupendous learning of a Lightfoot, have given the 
Church greater, nobler, or more precious work than that of these far-off 
labourers for Christ ? 

1 We observe that the Bishop of Albany (Address to his Diocesan 
Convention) and Dr. Ddllinger (in the passage already quoted above, 
Pp. 3) reckon the bishops at Lambeth at 146. The number mentioned in 
the opening of the Encyclical Letter is 145. 
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have already observed,' the number fell only five below that 
of the second CGEcumenical Council of the undivided Church, 
—‘the synod of the one hundred and fifty’—the Councii 
of Constantinople, to which we owe our ‘Nicene Creed’ in 
what is substantially its present form. And the number at 
Lambeth in 1888 would easily have surpassed the number of 
the Council of Constantinople had not the President deter- 
mined (doubtless wisely) that his invitation should extend only 
to bishops ‘having superintendence over dioceses or lawfully 
commissioned to exercise episcopal functions therein.’ Again, 
in considering the numbers present it must be remembered 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury does not pretend to ‘sum- 
mon,’ but only to ‘invite.’ These facts considered, it cannot 
but be acknowledged that the number present at last year’s 
Conference was a remarkable proof of the recognized value of 
these great periodical assemblies. 

The Lambeth Conferences have, among other wholesome 
influences, been helping the average English Churchman to 
realize the truth of the essentially spiritual character of the 
episcopate. If many of the bishops were widely separated 
from others in the nature of their work and the geographical 
position of their fields of duty, so too was there much variety 
of position in regard to their relations to the State, the measure 
of their official endowments, and the civil honour, bestowed 
upon them. There were present many fathers and rulers of 
churches wholly unconnected with civil governments, or the 
wealth, distinctions, and prerogatives that a State connexion 
can confer. There were representatives of churches which, 
like that of the United States, stand in the same relation to 
the civil government as any other voluntary and organized 
association of Christians. There were representatives of 
churches no longer established and endowed, like the Church 
of Ireland, dealt with by a hostile Parliament in our own day, 
or like the Scottish Church, which, just two hundred years 
ago, was not only despoiled of her emoluments and earthly 
honours, but was also made to suffer the further indignity of 
having another religious community transferred into the place 
she had occupied, and which now, in the eye of the law, is a 
mere body of ‘ dissenters’ from the Presbyterian establishment. 
Again, there were representatives of churches that have still 
very real and important and recognized relations to the State, 
varying in various countries, such as the Church in India and 
the Church in some of the British colonies. Lastly, there was 
represented the Church of England, possessed of vast material 

1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1888. 
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wealth of her own, and honoured in the positions of authority 
and of dignity assigned to her clergy and bishops by the law 
of the land. Yet, in the spiritual republic of ‘ the city of God,’ 
as figured in miniature by the gathering of the Church’s chiefs, 
there was not the slightest distinction observed between those 
who were great, fortunate, and powerful, in the world’s esteem, 
and those others who, without wealth, patronage, or civil dignity, 
shared in the spiritual gift of the apostolic episcopate. Those 
who were entitled to the high honour of occupying a place in 
what Englishmen are fond of regarding as the most august 
assembly in the world—the Upper House of the Imperial 
Parliament—possessed, as such, no more authority or influence 
in the councils of Lambeth than the nine-and-twenty simple 
citizens and subjects of the American Republic, or the seven- 
teen bishops who represented the disestablished Churches of 
Ireland and Scotland. The President of the assembly, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is granted by right and usage a 
dignity of civil precedence that places him above the most 
ancient of the noble houses of the kingdom, and next in 
honour to princes of the blood royal ; but that is a mere ac- 
cident in the eyes of the properly instructed churchman, and 
his Grace would probably occupy the same place of honour 
with the episcopate of the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world, though a turn of the wheel of political fortune were 
to reduce the Church of England before the next Lambeth 
Conference to the same position as that which the Irish 
Church has occupied since 1869, and the Scottish Church 
since 1688. 

Some whom Sydney Smith would probably class among 
his ‘ gig-bishops,’ and some whose lordly progresses, if we may 
venture to conjecture, are made mostly upon ‘ Shanks’s mare,’ 
and who may be tempted to envy even his brother, the proud 
prelate, a-riding in a gig, certainly secured for themselves in 
the Palace of Lambeth measures of respect and influence that 
were not always yielded, as matters of course, to those mem- 
bers who were entitled to seats on the episcopal bench in the 
Palace of Westminster across the river. Yet, we think, it will 
be generally acknowledged that, as a matter of fact, it was 
from among the bishops of the Church of England in England 
(if we must, for clearness, use such a periphrasis) that, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, the foremost leaders of the 
Conference stepped forward. One of our American brethren 
is said to have remarked: ‘ This English way of appointing 
bishops by the sole authority of the Crown is in theory almost 
the worst conceivable ; but what men it has given to the Church 
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of England!’ Bishops Temple, Lightfoot, Magee, Goodwin, 
Stubbs, King, and Moorhouse, each in his own way, and with 
his own special gifts and attainments, held the attention of the 
Conference, and reached positions of influence that were not 
surpassed by any. This may be said without the slightest 
_ disparagement of such able men as Bishops Doane, Coxe, 
Whipple, Seymour, Neely, Potter, Paret, and others from 
among our brethren of the United States, nor of several of the 
admirable representatives from the ‘home Churches,’ and of 
the Churches of India and the British Colonies. Indeed, it is 
acknowledged (we speak on the authority of the Bishop of 
New York') that the American Church had at least its due 
weight in the Councils of Lambeth. 


‘ From first to last,’ said the Bishop of New York, ‘there was in 
the Conference an atmosphere of openmindedness on the part of 
our English and Colonial brethren towards anything from an Ame- 
rican source which left nothing to be desired. Indeed, if there was 
a bias in any direction it seemed to me rather in favour of anything 
and everything American, and sometimes apparently merely because 
it was American; and my brethren in our episcopate must have been 
differently constituted from myself, if they were not occasionally made 
a little uncomfortable by a praise or prominence given to our own 
very moderate achievements, which might very properly have been 
transferred to that heroic Colonial episcopate, which has been, from 
its beginning, among the Church of England’s pre-eminent glories.’ 


On one occasion more especially—the discussion on what is 
known as ‘Home Reunion ’—the combination of staunch ec- 
clesiastical conservatism with the largest Christian liberality 
on the part of the principal American speakers made a memo- 
rable impression, and beyond question helped to determine 
the overwhelming majority when the crucial question was 
decided. 

In the address of the Bishop of New York from which we 
have just quoted, the writer refers to the high social position 
and domestic state of the English prelates, from which ‘he 
believes most of the episcopal visitors to England devoutly 
thanked God they were free.’ Yet, if nothing else, the generous 
hospitalities of last summer at Lambeth Palace, at Auckland 
Castle, at Farnham, at Ely, and at other episcopal residences, 
may suggest the suspicion to visitors that there are many 
ways in which large revenues may be not unsuitably expended 
and may rapidly disappear. And from other sources we have 
learned enough to suspect that among the bishops of unen- 
dowed Churches there may be as many harassing and worldly 


' See his Address to his Diocesan Convention, September 26, 1888. 
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cares in trying to make both ends meet, as in maintaining a 
great household and supporting the dignified position of a 
member of the House of Lords. 

But, to sum up the teaching of the Lambeth Conference 
on this matter, it may be said briefly, that the whole proceed- 
ings formed an impressive illustration of the truth that in 
things spiritual ‘a bishop is a bishop,’ or (if the doctrine ought 
to be enunciated in ecclesiastical Latin and under the authority 
of a great name) of the truth of St. Jerome’s declaration, 
‘ubicunque fuerit episcopus sive Romz sive Eugubii .. . 
ejusdem meriti, ejusdem et sacerdotii.’' In respect to the 
essentials of the episcopate, Canterbury ranks no higher than 
Milwaukee or Waiapu. The Lambeth Conferences are indeed 
helping men to dissociate the accidental from the essential in 
Church organizations. 

Again, the Lambeth Conferences have been a visible 
exponent of the truth that Churches entirely independent of 
one another, and not without considerable diversity in their 
disciplinary canons, their modes of worship, and even in their 
doctrinal formularies, may yet find a centre of real unity in 
the episcopate. 

The exact measure of the independence of the several 
Colonial Churches varies in different cases, and it may be well 
questioned whether it is desirable that in all instances entire 
independence of the Church of England should be aimed at 
in the earlier stages of their life. But there were present at 
the Lambeth Conference representatives of at least four 
Churches, whose independence of one another is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. There was, beside the Church of England, 
first, the venerable Church of Ireland, whose episcopate was 
not derived from England and whose long succession of 
bishops is traceable to a point in history that runs up beyond 
the most ancient of the existing lines of the English episcopate. 
The Irish Church has her own separate organization, her own 
legislative assembly, her own disciplinary canons, her own 
judicial tribunals, her own final Court of Appeal. Moreover 
she possesses her own formularies of worship. Scarcely was 
she freed by the State to do as seemed wisest to her in this 
respect, than she exercised her undoubted right to make such 
modifications in the Prayer Book as the majorities of her 
prelates, priests, and lay representatives believed best suited to 
her altered circumstances. Some of us, while acknowledging 
some real merits, cannot but deplore what was done in those 
days of feverish excitement. But with the criticism of the Irish 
1 Epist. Cl. ad Evangel.; Opera (edit. Vallarsii), i. 
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Book of Common Prayer we are not here concerned. We 
point only to the fact that it is (and that not in merely unim- 
portant particulars) a different book from the English Prayer 
Book. 

Similarly, the Scottish Church, though during the strange 
vicissitudes of her varied history she was forced, upon at least 
two separate occasions, to obtain the episcopal succession from 
the Church of England, owes to the Church of England no 
subjection. She possesses her own organization complete, 
with legislative and judicial powers, and she possesses, in 
addition to the Book of Common Prayer, a distinctive liturgy 
known as the Scottish Communion Office, which has exer- 
cised an influence far beyond the confines of Scotland in 
giving its characteristic features to the Communion Service 
of the American Church. 

Lastly, there is the great American Church with some 
sixty bishops, besides those engaged in the mission-field. 
She, too, is an absolutely independent Church. Seabury, her 
first bishop, was consecrated in Scotland in 1784. A few 
years later, England supplied two other bishops. Since that 
date she has exercised her own independent life. She has 
her own code of canons, her own diocesan and general con- 
ventions, her own tribunals—in a word the complete organiza- 
tion of an autonomous corporation. Her Prayer Book has 
been twice revised. At the first revision the Athanasian Creed 
was excised, and all reference to itas a creed that ‘may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture’ removed 
from the Articles of Religion.' 

Here, then, we have independent Churches varying from 
one another, not only in ritual and liturgical ‘use,’ but even 
in what seems much more important, the formularies of the 
Faith. The Faith indeed is, as it must be, the common Faith— 
the one Faith; but if that essential be inviolably preserved, 
Churches have the power (though it is obviously a power that 
ought to be exercised with the most extreme caution) of modi- 
fying the framework of the expression of the Faith.’ 


1 The Church of Ireland allows the Athanasian Creed to stand as 
heretofore in her Prayer Book, but has removed the rubric enjoining its 
use. 
* The Church of England in the sixteenth century departed from the 
pre-Reformation form of the Nicene Creed in one important particular, 
and from the pre-Reformation form of the Athanasian Creed in more 
than one.—See Church Quarterly Review (July 1879), in the article ‘ The 
Anglican Version of the Nicene Creed.’ See also Report of the Committee 
of Bishops on the Revision of the Text and Translation of the Athanasian 
Creed (London, 1872), p. 16. As early as 1723 Waterland, in his Cré¢écal 
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Whether the American and Irish Churches have been wise 
in making the important changes referred to, is not a question 
now before us. What is pointed to is the fact that Churches 
thus differing in non-essentials may find in the episcopate a 
real centre of unity. 

In this connexion it may be of interest to observe that the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888, among its formal resolutions, 
declared that ‘as regards newly-constituted Churches, espe- 
cially in non-Christian lands,’ their clergy ‘should not neces- 
sarily be bound to accept in their entirety the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion,’ although we should demand, as ‘a con- 
dition of the recognition of them as in complete intercommunion 
with us, that we should receive satisfactory evidence that they 
hold substantially the same doctrine as our own.’ In fact it 
was abundantly evident during the discussions of the Lambeth 
Conference that the unity of the Faith was not regarded as 
essentially tied to those formularies (so full of local and tem- 
porary colour and form) that were put forth in England during 
the struggles of the sixteenth century. It is remarkable, 
indeed, to find a body so naturally and reasonably conser- 
vative in temper as the bishops declaring themselves as follows 
in the Encyclical (p. 19): ‘A certain liberty of treatment must 
be extended to the cases of native and growing Churches, on 
which it would be unreasonable to impose as conditions of 
communion the whole of the Thirty-nine Articles, coloured as 
they are in language and form by the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were originally drawn up :’ while the Report 
of the Committee on Authoritative Standards of Doctrine and 
Worship makes the following statement :— 

‘With regard to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, we thank 
God for the wisdom which guided our fathers, in difficult times, in 
framing statements of doctrine, for the most part accurate in their 
language and reserved and moderate in their definitions. Even when 
speaking most strongly and under the pressure of great provocation 
our Communion has generally refrained from anathemas upon oppo- 
nents, and we desire in this to follow those who have preceded us 
in the faith. The omission of a few clauses in a few of the Articles 
would render the whole body free from any imputation of injustice or 
harshness towards those who differ from us. At the same time we 
feel that all the Articles are not of equal value, that they are not, and 


History of the Athanasian Creed, made evident, beyond dispute, that the 
variations between the Quicungue vult of the Sarum Breviary and the 
form of the Creed in the Book of Common Prayer are due to the fact that 
the divines who are responsible for the Prayer Book of 1549 translated 


from a Greek translation that does not correspond throughout with the 
Latin. 
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do not profess to be, a complete statement of Christian doctrine, and 
that, from the temporary and local circumstances under which they 
were composed, they do not always meet the requirements founded 


under totally different conditions’ (p. 110). 


The course of debate in both the Committee and the Con- 
ference is said to have shown in a manner more marked than 
could be gathered from the guarded language which is quoted 
above; that the Thirty-nine Articles were not to the bishops 
objects of such profound religious veneration as would place 
them beyond the possibility, under all circumstances in the 
future, of revision and modification. In a similar spirit the 
discussion on Home Reunion resulted in making the basis on 
which an approach to union might be effected nothing more 
extensive on the side of dogmatic formule than the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, together with the doctrine of the Scriptures 
as ‘containing all things necessary to salvation, and as being 
the ultimate rule and standard of faith.' 

But to return. It was from Churches varying from one 
another in the manner we have attempted to describe, that the 
bishops mustered at Lambeth. Quite apart from its Acta the 
gathering was ztse/f a fact of the highest interest. Even had 
the deliberations of the bishops resulted in absolutely no 
decision of any kind upon the topics submitted for considera- 
tion, it would yet have been a result of the deepest significance 
that the bishops had so deliberated. The Conference itself, if 
one may speak in paradox, may have been its own greatest 
achievement; for it was a great achievement—a great demon- 
stration of the real unity that may subsist between Churches 
entirely independent of each other and owing no allegiance 


1 If we are not misinformed, a vigorous, lively, and humorous attack 
was made on the Thirty-nine Articles—if regarded as a sufficient and 
effective setting forth of the doctrine of the Anglican Communion for the 
use of inquirers—by one of the ablest, best-known, and most deservedly 
respected of the bishops of the Church of England, and in a style so 
little like the reverential, awe-stricken manner in which this sixteenth- 
century formulary is ordinarily treated that—so the story goes—it brought 
to the rescue the revered prelate who may be considered their official 
guardian. ‘Harold Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles’ was never 
happier. In a charming speech, candid and conciliatory, and abounding 
in frank concessions, he successfully set the Thirty-nine Articles on their 
feet again. But between the two bishops there was in truth no funda- 
mental difference. The one deplored the unsuitableness of the Thirty- 
nine Articles as an account of Church doctrine to which persons might 
be referred who desired an answer to the question, ‘What does the Church 
of England teach?’ The other established their value as an historical 
document defining the relations of the Church of England to unbelief and 
the unreformed Churches of the sixteenth century, and as not altogether 
unserviceable in our own day. 
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to any earthly head outside their own respective boun- 
daries.' 

The personnel of the assembly was full of interest. Many 
of the bishops were, of course, far advanced in years. There 
were some who had attained the priesthood, and even the 
episcopal dignity, whilst others who sat close to them in the 
library at Lambeth were yet unborn or still in the nursery. 
Who would not be struck with the keen and animated face of 
the Bishop of Chichester, in his eighty-sixth year? and the 
tall, erect, and striking figure of the Bishop of Guiana, who 
was consecrated in 1842, will, it is said, be remembered by 
all, as he sat facing the general body of the bishops on the 
raised dais among the metropolitans that surrounded the Pre- 
sident. In appearance there were some dignified and stately 
in bearing, and fully qualified, if looks might count, for the 
thrones of ‘ prince-bishops’ ; there were others whose stooped 
figures and projected heads suggested thoughts of the student’s 
desk. There were pallid faces, and faces bronzed by tropical 
suns. There were many great heads, and many foreheads lined 
with thought and care. On the whole the bishops formed 
a remarkable-looking body of men; nor should the large 
photograph, taken by Fry of Brighton, of the bishops displayed 
in échelon before the main doorway of Lambeth Palace, be 
assumed as faithfully representing the appearance of the 
assembly when not suffering from the cataleptic stupor that 
falls even upon the best of men when subjected to the hideous 
fascination of the camera’s great glassy eye. 

Again, while the majority were no more than good, earnest, 
and practical men, with no special distinction in the world 
beyond the fulfilment of their own proper work of ecclesias- 
tical superintendence and rule, there were a few who had 
attained eminence as statesmen-bishops, or’as theologians, 
or scholars, or historians, or men of letters, or preachers. The 
gathering numbered Archbishop Thomson and Bishops Temple, 


1 Since the above words were written, the Bishop of London has ex- 
pressed himself in somewhat similar language in his address before the 
London Diocesan Conference : ‘I confess that if we were to judge simply 
of the results which were produced, I should say that a small body would 
have produced quite as much worth receiving by the Church at large as 
was produced by this great Conference ; but to take part in it was to 
learn that it was not so much what was done or said as the fact that all 
united in what was done or said—the fact that this deepened their sense 
of their unity with one another—and that whatever the Church has to do 
it has behind it the accumulating and gathering power which comes from 
their being inspired with a sense of their own brotherhood, and therefore 
working with the constant feeling of being members of a vast and real 
body’ (Guardian, March 13, 1889). 
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Lightfoot, Johnson (of Calcutta), John Wordsworth, Stubbs, 
Ellicott, Churton, Harold Browne, Goodwin, Reichel, Alex- 
ander, Magee, Whipple, Wilkinson, Doane, Charles Words- 
worth, Barry, Coxe, Maclagan, Potter, Boyd Carpenter—all 
more or less known as writers or preachers. 

The Bishop of Bombay has reprinted, as an appendix to 
the Charge the title of which appears at the head of this 
article, ‘An Account of the Lambeth Conference’ which he 
had communicated to the Diocesan Record of Bombay. The 
account is both accurate and graphic; and we gladly com- 
mend that excellent paper, together with the Charge, to 
those who are desirous of gaining a correct view of the con- 
stitution and procedure of the Conference. Nothing more 
admirable for accuracy of statement and soundness of criti- 
cism has come under our notice. It cannot be too emphati- 
cally insisted on, as the Bishop of Bombay declares, that,— 


‘The Conference of 1888 like those of 1867 and 1878, was simply a 
gathering of bishops from all parts of the world, who had responded 
to the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury to meet and take 
counsel with him on such matters as he might see fit to lay before 
them. In deciding what these subjects were to be, the Archbishop 
had the benefit of the advice of a committee of English bishops, 
and suggestions, invited more than a year in advance, were laid be- 
fore his Grace and his advisers, to be dealt with at their. discretion. 
Throughout the deliberations of the Conference, the subjects to be 
discussed, the manner of their discussion, the length of time and the 
number of speakers allowed to each subject, the committees which 
reported upon them, and the manner in which the reports of those 
committees were dealt with, were each and all settled at the absolute 
discretion of the president ; a discretion used in every case after the 
fullest and most courteous endeavours to ascertain the wishes of the 
Conference, but used by the Chair with absolute authority after such 
consultation of the members’ (p. 54 5g.). 


In strictness of statement there is no doubt that at the 
Lambeth Conference there was not ‘freedom of debate’ such 
as would have been simply a matter of right in a duly consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical council, where the length of the sessions 
would be determined by the necessity of giving every consti- 
tuent member of the body an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the subject under consideration. At Lambeth the 
selection of speakers and the narrow restrictions of time, re- 
minded one rather of a Church Congress than of a sacred 
Synod. ‘Ten-minute speeches and the tinkle of the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s little bell secured a lively variety which pre- 
vented the proceedings from ever flagging in interest, but at 
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the same time could not but in some decree detract from 
the grave dignity and thoroughness of discussion that would 
have become some of the solemn subjects upon which the 
Anglican episcopate assembled to deliberate. A great argu- 
mentative effort from a master of debate, such as might 
influence opinion and determine votes, is often incapable 
of being compressed into very narrow limits. However, so it 
was ruled by the President, and we are not prepared to say 
that under the circumstances it was not wisely ruled.' But 
it is impossible not to fear that some of the business may 
have been hurried through without adequate discussion, and 
more particularly that the work of the committees may have 
been in some instances so hastened as not to allow of time 
even for very obvious and necessary inquiries. The difficulties 
attendant on the prolonging of the sessions of the Conference 
would doubtless be considerable ; but the meetings being only 
at intervals of ten years, and many of the members of the Con- 
ference coming from great distances, it might be worthy of 
consideration whether his Grace might not extend the work of 
the Conference and its committees to six or even eight weeks. 
The Encyclical Letter, which is issued in the name of each 
member of the Conference,? should beyond all question have 
been in draft in the hands of each some time before he was 
called upon to give his assent to it or to offer suggestions 
for its emendation. The Bishop of Bombay thus describes the 
course of procedure in respect to the Letter :— 


‘The letter, ready drafted by the Primate with the assistance of 
trusted advisers, was first read out asa whole. Then it was repeated 
paragraph by paragraph. At the conclusion of every paragraph it 
was open to any member of the Conference to make suggestions 
upon any part of its contents. It was impossible to modify its 
utterance in a body of 140, but as each suggestion was made and 
discussed, the President took the sense of the meeting whether his 
letter would express our minds more fully if it were modified in such 
and such a direction, or if it were left to stand as first drafted. If 
it was plain that some modification commended itself to the mind 


1 More than once during the Conference the thought must have 
occurred to many which they afterwards found expressed by the Bishop 
of Southwell in the Address to his Diocesan Conference at Derby on 
October 9: ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury in his position as head, ac- 
cepted not legally or officially, but by sentiment and historical precedence, 
not only by Colonial but also by American Churches, illustrates many 
of the relations out of which gradually grew Papal claims to actual rule 
over Churches properly independent.’ (Guardian, October 31, 1888.) 

* ‘We Archbishops, Bishops Metropolitan, and other Bishops . 
one hundred and forty-five in number,’ &c. (Eacyclical Letter.) 
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of the Conference, the President undertook that it should be made, 
the details being entirely in his own hands.’ ! 


The scamper through work that marked the close of the 
Conference perhaps left no alternative to this hasty method 
of constructing a document which in every sentence and every 
phrase and word should have been weighed with the most 
punctilious accuracy, and which should certainly have been 
seen in its final form by the Conference itself. While without 
a shadow of sympathy with the subject-matter of the Bishop of 
Liverpool’s promptly published protest, we feel there is justice 
in the objection to a form of statement that makes a man re- 
sponsible for what he has neither seen nor approved. 

Again, it would be easy to point out, now that one has 
leisure to consider it, how the mind of the Conference could 
have been more perfectly expressed in several paragraphs. 
To content ourselves with one illustration of what we mean— 
the September (1888) number of the JZont/ contained a mock- 
ing article, more suo, on the ‘ Pan-Anglican Conference.’ We 
wish that in one particular it had not some just cause for its 
criticism. The Lxcyclical declares ‘we have expressed our 
disapproval of a reputed practice of substituting some other 
liquid [than true wine] in the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Month pounces on this ‘mild’ utterance as 
being ‘in itself a complete refutation of the claim of Angli- 
canism to the name of Catholic.’ The inference is, of course, 
absurd; but it is unfortunate that the Eycyclical so inade- 
quately represented the words of the resolution on the sub- 
ject adopted by the Conference, which runs thus :— 


‘The Bishops assembled in this Conference declare that the 
use of unfermented juice of the grape or any other liquid than true 
wine, diluted or undiluted, as the element in the administration 
of the cup in the Holy Communion, is unwarranted by the example 
of Our Lord, and is an unauthorized departure from the custom of 


the Catholic Church.’ 


Most of the bishops who have commented on the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888 have not failed to express their sense 
of the brotherly spirit—the spirit of forbearance and of love 
that, with scarcely an exception, characterized the discussions, 
both in the Conference itself and in its committees. There 
is, perhaps, not one of the prelates that formed the assembly 
at Lambeth whose judgments secure for themselves more 
immediate respect in the estimate of thoughtful men than 


1 Counsels and Principles of the Lambeth Conference of 1888, p. 63. 
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those of the (then) Bishop of Chester. In his address to his 
Diocesan Conference the Bishop declared : 


‘The whole Church of God saw the great body of English-speaking 
bishops—the English, Irish, American, Colonial, and Missionary 
Episcopate of the Anglican Communion—met, not to assert claims 
for pre-eminence, not to wrangle over points of internal controversy, 
or to close questions that should fairly be left open, not to contrast 
or compare its condition or its action with that of other communions, 
or to proclaim its own the only way of faith, but to take counsel 
together for the common action of the whole body against prevailing 
and increasing forms of sin, and towards the consummation in love 
and unity of the work of righteousness. There was not a word of 
self-aggrandizement or of disparagement of other communities of 
Christians spoken in that great assembly ; such differences of opinion 
as must have existed were subordinated to the great end of peace- 


ful energy, and the result in blessing is one not to be estimated in 
words.’ ! 


And the Bishop of Bombay ? writes as follows :— 


‘Perhaps the most interesting feature all throughout was not even 
the high intellectual level which was maintained by the speeches, not 
the wonderful variety of gifts, the encyclopedic learning of some 
speakers, the practical grasp of others, the wide experience which 
tempered some utterances, the intense zeal which glowed through 
some others, the racy wit of several speakers, or the logical acumen 
and moral force which made others such a treat to listen to. What 
impressed me far the most, all throughout, was the brotherliness, the 
delicacy, the self-restraint, the absence of all exaggeration by which 
the truth could be in the slightest degree compromised, the fearless 
belief on every hand that every word which was said in that room 
would be accepted as spoken among brethren.’ 


Nor is this eulogy overstrained, if it be acknowledged, as 
common report alleges, that once, though for but a short 
time, something very like just cause of provocation on the 
part of one speaker, whose natural vehemence of man:.er 
gives over-emphasis to his words, made the assembly conscious 
that too great a strain may be put on even the angelic temper 
of Anglican bishops. The Bishop of Derry at the meeting 
of his Diocesan Synod (October 16 1888), speaking of the 
Lambeth Conference, observed :-—— 


‘To one thing I may be allowed to bear witness : to the spirit of 
Pentecostal love and unity which prevailed throughout our discus- 
sions. Much, no doubt, was due to the sweet gracefulness—not 
wanting in strength or dignity when needed—of our President, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Unquestionably in that body of 145 
1 Guardian, Oct. 31, 1888. 

* Counsels and Principles of the-Lambeth Conference of 1888, p. 62. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. ¢ 
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members there were different shades of thought. The bishops of 
our Church are not drilled in a dead uniformity. Yet in those pro- 
tracted debates once only, and then for not more than half an hour, 
did we seem to enter the heated atmosphere of polemical strife. 
When we had passed out of that, no bitter or unkind memory 
remained.’ ! 


And what was said by the Bishop of Derry will be acknow- 
ledged, we do not doubt, by every member of the Conference. 
Again and again during the course of the proceedings we 
have heard of some who felt themselves carried triumphantly 
over the hesitancies of a naturally sceptical temperament, and 
were forced toexclaim: ‘This is indeed the Lord’s doing. This 
outpouring of the spirit of forbearance and love can be none 
other than the answer to the countless supplications that have 
gone up on our behalf from thousands of Christian hearts.’ 

The exceptional and transitory incident to which the Bishop 
of Derry refers might almost seem to have been permitted in 
order that the bishops should thus learn how rapidly any 
intemperate and provocative language from even one person 
might degrade the level of debate. The unhappy character 
of the incident was intensified by the abrupt descent from 
the noble pleadings of love uttered by the Bishop of Lincoln 
in a speech that, beyond question, marked the highest level 
of spiritual insight that was reached during the whole course 
of the Conference. There was indeed ‘a coming down from 
the Mount.’ 

It was impossible but that the President should be now 
and then embarrassed by the necessity of ruling points of 
order, sometimes under very peculiar circumstances, and when 
no rules of order had been accepted by the assembly ; but 
there is a general consensus that he never allowed the strain 
of his attention to relax, and we need hardly add that in no 
instance is he said to have failed in consideration and courtesy. 
If a suggestion may be usefully made ten years before it 
is needed, we would venture to hint that the rules of order 
should be printed and circulated among the members before 
the meeting of the Conference. Nor would it, we think, be ill- 
spent time if such rules as after consultation might seem most 
expedient were submitted for adoption by the Conference itself. 
In illustration of the need of some such general agreement, we 
have been assured that it appeared in the course of the pro- 
ceedings that different modes of putting amendments against 
one another and against the original motion obtain in the con- 
sultative or legislative bodies of different Churches ; and how 


1 Trish Ecclesiastical Gazette, Nov. 2, 1888. 
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19 
much may turn on the order of putting amendments is well 
known. 

As we have here referred to matters concerned with the 
mere mechanism of procedure, we may take this opportunity 
of noticing what we believe was a matter of observation with 
several members of the Conference—that some plan should be 
devised for the more secure telling of the votes on a division, 
at least in the event of the accuracy of the vote on the show 
of hands being challenged. Happily last year there was no 
division so close as to make it worth while to dispute the 
correctness of the tellers, but in two or three instances it was 
plain there was uncertainty as to the exact figures. 

But no code of regulations or mechanical devices can 
supply the place of an alert, firm, and yet conciliatory chair- 
man, such as the assembly was so fortunate as to possess in 
1888. 

Lest, however, we may be guilty of overrating the 
charitable tempers of the prelates of the Anglican Communion, 
and attributing to them measures of self-restraint which were 
not really theirs, it is only right to observe that the majority 
of the questions discussed at Lambeth were not questions that 
could be debated on account of differences in fundamental 
principles, but only in regard to the methods best fitted to 
give effect to judgments in respect to matters upon which all 

were agreed. We suspect that the self-complaisance that 
would mock at the loud cries and fierce shouting of the 
opponents in some of the great Councils of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, whose dogmatic decrees are commonly cited with 
deepest reverence, may be based on a very inadequate 
appreciation of the vital questions involved in the great theo- 
logical controversies of those times. At Lambeth in 1888, it 
was impossible that much heat could be evolved on account 
of any considerable difference in opinion among Christian 
men, on such subjects as ‘ Intemperance,’ ‘ Socialism,’ ‘ The 
Observance of Sunday,’ ‘ Purity,’ ‘ Divorce,’ ‘The Care of 
Emigrants, or ‘The Mutual Relations of Dioceses and 
Branches of the Anglican Communion.’ Indeed, speaking 

now of the work of the Conference as a body, and not of its 

committees—there were only three subjects upon which any 
considerable and grave differences of judgment manifested 
themselves—first, the baptism of polygamist converts from 
heathenism ; secondly, the mode of dealing, as teachers of the 
faith, with questions arising out of the textual, literary, and 
historical criticism of the books of the Bible—more especially 
of the Old Testament ; and lastly, to what extent, if at all,‘ the 
C2 
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ministerial character’ of persons not episcopally ordained, might 
be recognized. The first of these, the baptism of polygamists, 
is beyond doubt a really difficult question, and both views are 
said to have been maintained in debate with much ability. 
The historical side of the subject was traversed in masterly and 
exhaustive speeches, and with the sureness of tread that comes 
of accuracy and fulness of information, by Bishops Lightfoot 
and Stubbs, the former dealing with the early, the latter with 
the medizval period of Christianity. Some of the African 
and Indian bishops gave their valuable experiences in relation 
to the subject, in their respective fields of labour. And the 
side of those who would receive polygamists to baptism (while, 
of course, absolutely refusing to tolerate polygamist unions 
subsequent to baptism) was maintained by Bishop Bickersteth 
(of Exeter), Bishop Reichel, and Bishop Magee, who was in 
his full vigour, and in excellent debating form. It was in 
the initial discussion on this subject that, under considerable 
pressure from those who feared they would be in a minority, 
the determination (of general application) was come to that, 
when a minority claimed it, resolutions of the Conference 
should not go out in such a form as might suggest that they 
were the unanimous utterances of the assembly. Several 
members were particularly anxious that they should be at 
liberty to dissociate themselves from what they regarded as 
an act that was neither charitable nor just. The Bishop of 
Exeter, addressing his Diocesan Conference at Exeter, on 
October 18, 1888, supplies the Minority Report ‘hitherto un- 
published,’ and also gives the number of those in committee 
opposing the decision finally arrived at as 5 to 10. Inthe 
general body of the Conference, the ratio of the minority to 
the majority, as appears from the officially published docu- 
ments, fell to that of 21 to 83. While the resolution: 
‘That the wives of polygamists may, in the opinion of 
this Conference, be admitted in some cases to baptism, but 
that it must be left to the local authorities of the Church to 
decide under what circumstances they may be baptized,’ was 
carried by only 54 to 34. 

The publication by the Bishop of Exeter of the Minority 
Report brings up the subject of the private and confidential 
character of the proceedings of the Conference. It is quite plain 
that different members of the Conference take very different 
views of the nature of the obligation. As is well known, the 
sittings of both the Conference and its committees were held 
with closed doors. But some considerable sensation was caused 
when one of the London morning papers published, while the 
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Conference was still sitting, what professed to be a part of the 
Report of the Committee on Home Reunion. This occurrence 
may possibly have happened through a mere accident of 
carelessness, or, as is more likely, through the betrayal, by 
some interested person, of the misplaced confidence of some 
member of the committee ; and up till recently there was no 
proof before the public that the newspapers gave a correct 
version of the text of the report, for certainly there is no trace 
of the passage referred to in the authorized official publications 
of the Conference. But the publication of the Charge of the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, delivered on August 29, 1888, leaves 
it no longer possible to be in doubt. Not only is the passage 
which the secular papers had surreptitiously obtained, re- 
produced, but another highly objectionable passage, together 
with a thoroughly unhistorical statement of the doctrine of 
the Church of England on non-episcopal ordinations—which 
had appeared in the report as first presented—is now published 
by the Bishop of St. Andrews for the first time. We shall 
return hereafter to a consideration of the ex parte statement 
here referred to ; but here we merely call attention to the fact 
that it can no longer be questioned that the majority of the 
committee on ‘ Home Reunion,’ in the first instance presented 
to the Conference a report which suffered the highly ex- 
ceptional treatment from the Conference of a refusal to allow 
it to be published. This is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as in the most distinct way possible, it was announced by the 
Conference that the Conference was in no degree committed 
to any approval of the reports of committees, as such. The 
Encyclical Letter declares :—‘ The reports of committees can 
only be taken to represent the mind of the Conference in so. 
far as they are reaffirmed or directly adopted in the resolu- 
tions ; but we have thought good to print these reports believ- 
ing that they will offer fruitful matter for consideration’ (p. 8). 
So it is evident that the report of the majority of the Home 
Reunion Committee was received by the Conference with a 
singularly emphatic condemnation. If it had been published 
among the accepted official reports, it would not, as we have 
seen, in the very slightest measure have committed the Con- 
ference to an agreement with its sentiments or opinions ; but 
the Conference felt so strongly as to the thoroughly objection- 
able character of the part of the report referred to, that it 
took upon itself to override its ordinary practice, and ordered 
the report to be recommitted with what was, practically, a 
direction to excise all that the Bishop of St. Andrews has now 
considered himself at liberty to print. The sweeping character 
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of this condemnation has been recently referred to by the 
Bishop of Albany (Doane) in his annual Address to his diocese. 
He quotes! and accepts as his own the words of Dr. 
Dollinger (p. 16) :— 

‘Even the unfortunate attempt to unsettle so fundamental a 
principle as the indispensableness of the episcopate to the trans- 
mission of the ministerial character and commission, by its complete 
failure, supplied a useful illustration of the general temper of the 
Conference. It was the passing shadow which enables us the better 
to do justice to the beauty of the landscape.’ 


While referring to the Report of the Committee on Home 
Reunion it may be observed that it was extremely difficult in 
the early stages of the Conference to select committees on 
any principle that did not allow a good deal of the hap- 
hazard element. For example, those who were not very 
hopeful about the prospects of Home Reunion, and who kept 
silence ‘even from good words’ in the opening discussion, 
would naturally be passed over, while the more enthusiastic or 
talkative would have his name jotted down as one who ought 
to be put on the committee. The Bishop of Carlisle, who 
had been named by the President as chairman, declined to 
act; and as it turned out, subsequent facts proved that the 
committee was in no way fairly representative of the views 
entertained by the Conference at large. There ‘can be no 
doubt that could it have been in the remotest way surmised 
before the appointment of the committee that such a funda- 
mental question as the validity of non-episcopal ordinations 
was about to be seriously entertained by it, the constitution 
of the committee would have been very different. As at first 
constituted, the committee, with two or three exceptions, was 
marked by a plentiful lack of learning, theological and his- 
torical. It was afterwards sought to strengthen its weakness 
in this particular by a request to the President to add Bishops 
Lightfoot, Stubbs, and Reichel? to its number. The first- 
named was unable, through the pressure of other labours,’ to 

1 We observe that Bishop Barry in a lecture delivered on December 30, 

1888, of which a summary is given in the Guardian (March 13, 1889), 
also considered himself at liberty to publish part of the suppressed 
passage. This passage was drawn up, according to the Bishop of St. 
Andrews (7he Lambeth Conference and Church Reunion, p. 13), by Bishop 
Barry, who now exerts his ingenuity to minimise the effect of his defeat. 

2 As originally constituted, the committee did not contain a single 
representative of the Church of Ireland ; and we have since learned that 
the Bishop of Meath must not be assumed to have represented the views 
of his brethren on the subject of orders. 


8 With deep thankfulness the news has been everywhere received 
within the last few weeks that a marked improvement has shown itself 
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act, but the committee was very sensible of the advantage of 
the reinforcement that came with the two latter. Yet it is 
obvious that had it been possible to conceive the appointment 
of a committee for the express purpose of considering the 
validity of non-episcopal ordination to the ministry, it would 
have certainly contained a much larger proportion of the few 
bishops who had some claim to be regarded as theological 
experts. The truth is that the bishops suffered from not 
being each attended by his ‘theologian,’ as (very reason- 
ably) are the prelates summoned to the Councils of the 
Roman Church. To be sure all bishops are ‘ Doctors in 
Divinity,’ and each is presented at his consecration to the 
episcopal office as a ‘well-learned man.’ _ But ‘ well-learned ’ 
is a relative term, and we shall confess that there are members 
of the Anglican presbyterate whose judgments on questions 
involving theological considerations we would rank higher 
-than that of the great majority of the members of the Lam- 
beth Conference. 

It was doubtless with a keen sense of humiliation that on 
the recommitting of their Report the majority of the Home 
Reunion Committee had to whittle away their fine sentiments 
of ecclesiastical liberality. Nor can it now be regretted that the 
matter was discussed, as the result has made clear the absolute 
and peremptory refusal by an overwhelming majority of the 
bishops even so much as to entertain schemes that disregard 
or make light of the essential characteristics of the Church’s 
apostolic organization. In this instance the publicity now 
given to the decision of the Conference upon its committee’s 
draft report may prove really serviceable in showing those 
whom other considerations are less likely to influence, that the 
recognition of the validity of non-episcopal ordinations by the 
Church of England must be abandoned by practical men as not 
possessing the remotest chance of gaining acceptance. And 
no one can justly pretend to decipher the signs of the times 
without recognizing that the moving tendency in the Anglican 
episcopate is not in the direction of greater laxity, but rather 
in that of a growing estimation of the treasure possessed in 
the threefold ministry, and the unbroken historical succession 
of her bishops. Can it be doubted for an instant that a re- 
cognition of Presbyterian ordinations, such as is advocated by 
the Bishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Rupert’s Land,! and the 


in the Bishop cf Durham’s health, which even in July last was not so 


secure as to bear with impunity the added strain put upon it by the 
Lambeth Conference. 


1 See his Charge (October 31, 1888), pp. 13-16. 
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Bishop of St. Andrews, would be immediately followed by a 
violent rupture in the Church itself. We call the attention 
of our readers to the practical observations of another Scottish 
bishop dealing with the same question, and urge them on those 
whom theological considerations are less likely to affect. The 
Bishop of Edinburgh (Dr. Dowden), in his address to his 
Synod,! observed :— 


‘Let it be distinctly understood that the Anglican Communion 
embraces, and has always embraced, many who accept episcopacy, 
without having formulated for themselves any doctrine as to its origin, 
or as to its being of the essence of the Church’s organization. We 
shall not demand of any who may desire to join us more than we de- 
mand of our own members. Practical acceptance of the episcopate, 
as we possess it, apart from any “ dogma” concerning it, is all that is 
actually required. ‘Thus far we can go; but beyond this we cannot 
go. 

‘We all of us, I am sure, are at one with the Bishop of St. An- 
drews in his longing that the divisions of Christendom, and more 
especially of our own land, may be healed. Where I differ from the 
Bishop of St. Andrews is not in the object he has in view, but in the 
method by which he proposes to attain that object. So far as I can 
observe, there is no eagerness on the part of Presbyterians to jump at 
his proposals. Are there ten Presbyterian ministers who will say out 
boldly that they desire union with us on the terms proposed by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews? Are there twenty of our own clergy through- 
out Scotland who regard the Bishop of St. Andrews’ scheme as jus- 
tifiable in principle? Are there five who believe it to be practicable ? 
I am far, indeed, from considering that discussions of theological 
theories are necessarily only barren scholastic exercises. But I must 
look at things also from a practical point of view; and without here 
expressing any opinion whatever on the profoundly momentous doc- 
trinal consequences that may, or may not, be involved in the Bishop 
of St. Andrews’ very singular proposal of the temporary recognition 
of the validity of Presbyterian ordinations, as a practical man I say 
that it is absurd to urge a scheme of union which, in the first place, 
though constantly advanced and expounded annually or oftener, com- 
mends itself to a wholly insignificant number of either of the parties 
whom it is sought to unite, and which, secondly, if conceivably suc- 
cessful in winning over some from Presbyterianism, would inevitably 
detach from us a much larger number of our own people and clergy, 
and possibly drive them either to the Roman Communion or to the 
formation of a separate body. I do not believe in schemes of union 
that are to be effective at the cost of splitting one of the parties, if not 
both, from top to bottom.’ 


The Bishop of St. Andrews? has now, for the first time, 
enabled the public to accept as accurate the newspaper para- 


1 See Guardian, December 5, 1888. 
2 See The Lambeth Conference and Church Reunion, pp. 11-13, 36-37. 
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graph which appeared during the sitting of the Conference, 
and professed to give the proposal of the Committee on Home 
Reunion as to the recognition of ‘the ministerial character of 
those ordained in non-episcopal communions.’ The Bishop 
also takes on himself to supply other parts of the report which 
the Conference deliberately refused to allow to be published. 
We shall not delay to consider how far this course of conduct 
is consistent with loyalty to the Conference ; but public curio- 
sity may at length be satisfied, and we can judge for ourselves 
the merits of a proposal which met the emphatic condemna- 
tion of the Conference. But it is with pleasure that we here 
exhibit—gibbeted for the warning of all whom it may concern 
—the passages condemned by the Lambeth Conference :— 


‘It will be seen that, as one of the elements of the proposed basis 
of reunion, your Committee have, in accordance with the principles of 
the Church of England as declared in the preface to her Ordinal, in- 
cluded “the Historic Episcopate,” with such adaptations as may be 
in different portions of the Church required by present circumstances 
and conditions. But they observe that while the Church in her 
XXIII. Article lays down the necessity of the ministry as a sacred 
order, commissioned by those ‘“ who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation,” and while for herself she has defined the 
latter term by insisting in her own communion on episcopal ordina- 
tion, she has nowhere declared that all other constituted ministry is 
null and void. They also note that in the troubled period following 
the Reformation (up to the year 1662) ministers, not episcopally or- 
dained, were in certain cases recognized as fit to hold office in the 
Church of England, and that some chief authorities, even in the High 
Church school, defended and acted upon this recognition in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. ‘The question, therefore, which presents itself 
to them is this—whether the present circumstances of Christianity 
among us are such as to constitute a sufficient reason for such excep- 
tional action now? ‘To this question—looking to the infinite bless- 
ings which must result from any right approach towards reunion, not 
only in Great Britain and Ireland, but in the American and Colonial 
communities—looking also to the unquestioned fact that upon some 
concession upon this matter depends, humanly speaking, the only 
hope of such an approach—they cannot but conceive that our present 
condition, perhaps in a higher degree than at any former time, justi- 
fies an affirmative answer. They therefore humbly submit the fol- 
lowing resolution to the wisdom of the Conference :— 

‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, conferences such as we 
have recommended are likely to be fruitful, under God’s blessing, of 
practical result only if undertaken with willingness on behalf of the 
Anglican Communion, while holding firmly the threefold order of 
the ministry as the normal rule of the Church to be observed in the 
future—to recognize, in spite of what we must conceive as irregularity, 
the ministerial character of those ordained in non-episcopal commu- 
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nions, through whom, as ministers, it has pleased God visibly to work 
for the salvation of souls and the advancement of His kingdom ; and 
to provide, in such way as may be agreed upon, for the acceptance of 
such ministers as fellow-workers with us in the service of the Lord 


Jesus Christ.’ 

It appears from the Bishop of St. Andrews’ pamphlet that 
the majority of the Committee on Home Reunion supported 
their proposal by the following statement, which c<ppeared as 
a footnote to the condemned report :— 


‘On this subject see the following passages from the important 
letter of Bishop Cosin to Mr. Cordel in 1658 :— 

‘* First I conceive that the power of ordination was restrained to 
bishops rather by apostolical practice and the perpetual custom and 
canons of the Church, than by any absolute precept that either Christ 
or His Apostles gave about it. 

*“ Nor can I yet meet with any convincing argument to rest it upon 
a more high and divine institution. From which customs and laws 
of the universal Church, therein following the example of the apostles, 
though I reckon it to be a great presumption and fault for any par- 
ticular Church to recede, and may truly say that fier? non oportuit, 
when the college of mere presbyters shall ordain and make a priest, 
yet I cannot so peremptorily say that factum non valet, and pronounce 
the ordination to be utterly void. 

‘« Therefore if at any time a minister so ordained in those French 
churches came to incorporate himself in ours, and to receive a public 
charge or cure of souls among us in the Church of England (as I 
have known some of them to have so done of late, and can quote in- 
stances in many others before my time), our bishops did not re-ordain 
him to his charge, as they would have done, if his former ordination 
here in France had been void. Nor did our laws require more 
of him than to declare his public consent to the religion received 
amongst us, and to subscribe the articles established. And I love 
not to be herein more wise or harder than our own Church is, which 
hath never publicly condemned and pronounced the ordinations of 
the other reformed churches to be void, as it doth not those of the 
unreformed churches, neither among the Papists.” (Anglo-Catholic 
Library : Cosin’s Works, vol. iv. p. 403-) 

‘It may be noted also that Archbishop Bramhall in Ireland, after 
the Restoration, in the letters of orders which he gave to Mr. Edward 
Parkinson (after re-ordination), caused the following words to be 
inserted :— 

‘“ Non annihilantes priores ordines (si quos habuit) nec invali- 
ditatem eorum determinantes, multo minus omnes ordines_sacros 
Ecclesiarum forinsecarum condemnantes, quos proprio Judici re- 
linquimus, sed solummodo supplentes quicquid prius defuit per 
canones Ecclesiz Anglicanz requisitum, et providentes paci Ecclesiz, 
ut schismatis tollatur occasio, et conscientiis fidelium satisfiat, nec 
ulli dubitent de ejus ordinatione, aut actus suos presbyteriales tan- 
quam invalidos aversentur.” (Anglo-Catholic Library: Bramhall’s 


Works, vol. i. App. xxxvii.) 
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‘The same distinguished Prelate, when Bishop of Derry, had 
previously written :— 

‘“T know that there is a great difference between a valid and a 
regular ordination, and what some choice divines do write of case 
of necessity : and for my own part am apt to believe that God looks 
upon His people in mercy, with all their prejudices, and that there is 
a great latitude left to particular Churches, in the constitution of their 
ecclesiastical Regiment, according to the exigence of time and place 
and persons, so as order and their own Institution be observed.” 
(“The Serpent Salve,” pp. 597, folio, date 1643.) Octavo, vol. iii. 
p- 475 sq. See also p. 517.’ 

Having listened to history as thus exhibited by Bishop 
Barry and his following in the Committee, we are tempted to 
make our own the words of Dr. Primrose addressed to the 
venerable impostor Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson :—‘I ask pardon, 
sir, for interrupting so much learning, but I think I have 
heard all this before.’ Our surprise is not at reading this 
familiar line of ex parte statement, but at reading it as put 
forth in what professed to be a carefully weighed declaration 
drawn up by bishops of the Anglican Communion. None 
present, it has been said, will forget the rapid flashing of the 
brilliant eye, the contemptuous curl of the lip, the indignant 
scorn of expression, the eager gesture of dissent, with which 
the proposals of the majority of the Committee, and the ‘ his- 
torical ’ illustrations with which it was sought to bolster them 
up, were impatiently listened to by the one man of great 
historical learning, the one great student of the history of 
England and of the English Church, whom the Committee 
contained. Nor can it be wondered at if some touch of feeling 
warmer than astonishment should be roused by such a produc- 
tion as the Bishop of St. Andrews has now printed, and which 
on the strength of his authority we are—however sceptically 
inclined—forced to accept as the genuine original of the report 
adopted by the majority of the Committee on Home Reunion. 

The gross unfairness in the method of using the historical 
illustrations lies in the entire omission of any statement of the 
Church’s definite principles as declared in her recognized 

authoritative formularies. The place to which one would 
naturally turn for the Church’s clearest utterance on Orders 
is the Ordinal. And from the first the Ordinal has spoken 
with unvarying voice. It is permissible to here refer the 
reader to the treatment of the question in the pages of this 
Review, now more than ten years ago.'' As was then pointed 
out— 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1879, ‘Is the Church of England 
Protestant?’ p. 278. 
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‘ As regards the bare law of the matter, the 5-Che of E ional 
never touched any lower point than that of 1552, and in the Ordinal 
of that year the Preface, like the existing one, begins thus :— 

‘“Tt is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture 
and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there hath been 
these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church : Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons : which Offices were evermore had in such reverent estima- 
tion, that no man by his own private authority might presume to 
execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as were requisite for the same ; and 
also, by public prayer, with imposition of hands, approved and ad- 
mitted thereunto. And therefore, to the intent these Orders should be 
continued, and reverently used and esteemed in this Church of 
England, it is requisite that no man (not being at this present Bishop, 
Priest, nor Deacon) shall execute any of them, except he be called, 
tried, examined, and admitted, according to the form hereafter 
following.”’ 


Now it is worth while observing the use of the word ‘con- 
tinued’ in the above passage. It is declared that it is (in 
part) with a view to the continuance of the three Orders that 
episcopal ordination is insisted upon as absolutely necessary. 
Here is the mind of the Church, here is the /aw of the Church, 
whatever irregularities in practice may have existed from time 


to time. It could be easily proved that at various times, more 
especially during the last century, and in various. places, there 
were priests of the Church of England who, being tainted 
with Arian or Socinian views, omitted the recitation of the 
Athanasian Creed, and historical proof would not be wanting 
that even bishops in some instances winked at this violation 
of the law. If Bishop Barry, or Canon Fremantle, were at 
the present time to urge these instances as a justification for 
the admission of certain amiable and cultured Socinian 
ministers to benefices in the Church of England, we should 
know what answer to return. Such conduct was in plain 
violation of the law of the Church, no matter what the rank 
or station of the law-breaker. Again, if Bishop Barry, or the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, had lived in days when the ecclesi- 
astical news of remote country dioceses in England travelled 
slowly (when it travelled at all), and excited but little interest, 
it might be easy enough for them to indulge their avowed 
views of ‘the ministerial character’ of those ‘irregularly ’ 
ordained, by the institution of a friendly Wesleyan or Presby- 
terian minister to a benefice. But such conduct on their part, 
though it might in times past, from various causes, have gone 
unchallenged, could not well be cited as a proof that a similar 
course was either desirable or lawful now. 
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As it has been observed in the article already referred to: 


‘What is desiderated is proof that after attention had been drawn 
to any particular case, and the tenure of a benefice had been 
challenged on the ground that the incumbent had not been episcopally 
ordained, the decision of some competent ecclesiastical court or 
synod had been that the objection was insufficient and the qualifica- 
tion [of episcopal ordination] unnecessary.’ 


We are not without reason for supposing that a few 
instances of the admission to benefices of persons not 
episcopally ordained were afterwards made much of, and, 
without intentional departure from truth, spoken of as if they 
were much more numerous than the actual facts warrant. 
Otherwise it is impossible to account for Archbishop Whitgift 
declaring, in reply to a question as to the ministrations in the 
Province of Canterbury of persons not episcopally ordained, 
‘I know none such.’ Of two instances, and only two, we know 
with full exactness of information. Whittingham held the 
place of Dean of Durham, but proceedings were instituted 
with a view to his deprivation as mere /aicus, and he died 
before a final judgment was given. The other case is that of 
Travers, who on the ground that he had not received episcopal 
ordination was refused institution by Whitgift. But the 
question is not whether such intrusions were many or were 
few, but whether they were /aw/i/, whether they were or were 
not in violation of the expressed principles of the Church. 
But in truth almost every point which it is attempted to 
raise in Bishop Barry’s Report has been conclusively dealt 
with by anticipation in the pages of this Review.' Bramhall’s 
insertion into the Letters of Orders of Presbyterian ministers 
(ordained by him, be it observed, with no hypothetical 
form, but in the exact terms of the Ordinal) might well 
be excused, if not justified, by the exigencies of the day; 
and if we believed we could by such an insertion as ‘non 
annihilantes priores ordines (s¢ guos habuzt), nec validitatem 
aut invaliditatem eorum determinantes, in their Letters of 
Orders, induce the Presbyterian ministers of England and 
Scotland to submit to episcopal ordination, it may well be 
believed that some of the most staunch Churchmen among 
our bishops would not hesitate to commit themselves to so 
harmless, or let us rather say, so nugatory, a statement. But 
it is not with the action or private opinions of any individual 
ecclesiastic, however eminent, that we are concerned. We 
ask what is the law, what are the principles, of the Church ? 


1 ¢Is the Church of England Protestant?’ Church Quarterly Review, 
January 1879. 
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Since the earlier of these pages were written, the value and 
importance of the declarations of the Lambeth Conference 
have received a signal exemplification in the action of the 
Irish bishops in reference to the Archbishop of Dublin’s scheme 
for the consecration of a bishop for the Reforming Congrega- 
tions in Spain and Portugal.! The exact character of the 
movement that has so deeply engaged the interests and sym- 
pathies of the Archbishop we cannot discuss in this place. It 
is enough to say that the body of the Irish bishops were long 
doubtful as to the expediency of the course proposed by Lord 
Plunket, and wisely resolved to defer action till they were 
able to ask counsel of the Lambeth Conference. The Lam- 


1 We extract the following account of the Resolutions referred to from 
our excellent contemporary the Guardian of February 27, 1889: 

‘A special meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Ire- 
land was held yesterday week to consider the application from the Spanish 
Reformed Church for the consecration of a Bishop. There were present 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, the Bishops of Meath, Limerick, 
Derry, Cashel, Cork, Ossory, Kilmore, Clogher, and Down. The fol- 
lowing Resolutions were passed :— 

‘“ 7, That, in reply to the memorials presented to us by the Reformed 
Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal, a message be sent to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘That we, the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Ireland, 
continue to watch with unabated interest the efforts in which memorialists 
are engaged, and cordially appreciate their desire for that further 
Episcopal organization without which their work of Church reform must 
remain incomplete. 

‘“ But, while willing to aid them so far as we legitimately can in se- 
curing the object which they have in view, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
wide difference of opinion which exists among the members of the An- 
glican Communion generally, and even among ourselves, concerning many 
questions, some of principle, to which the prayer of memorialists has given 
rise ; and, more particularly, as to how far a compliance by the Irish 
Episcopate with that prayer would be in accord with the resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference, to which body this matter was formally sub- 
mitted at our instance. Nor can we ignore the doubts entertained by 
some as to whether the consecration by us of a Bishop for a foreign 
Church, and the use for such a purpose of a service differing from that 
prescribed in our own Ordinal, are within our competence. 

‘“ Under these circumstances we are compelled, in the interests of 
unity and peace throughout our own Church and the Anglican Communion 
at large, to inform memorialists that we cannot see our way to comply 
with their prayer. But, while so saying, we would express our hope that 
they may, before long, succeed in obtaining the aid for which they seek 
from some source where the difficulties which embarrass us do not exist, 
and sincerely do we trust that they may secure thereby even a larger 
measure of sympathy and support than, in the event of our compliance, 
they might have reason to expect.” 

‘“ 9. The Archbishop of Dublin having intimated to us his intention 
of shortly visiting Spain and Portugal, we hereby request him to convey 
to memorialists the message contained in the foregoing resolution.”’ 
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beth Conference took the matter into consideration, and after 
deliberation gave its deliverance. How the Archbishop of 
Dublin was able to satisfy himself that the judgment of the 
Conference did not condemn or discourage his proposal of an 
immediate consecration of a bishop it is not for us to specu- 
late. But his brethren of the Irish episcopate were unable to 
adopt his Grace’s interpretation of the words of the Lambeth 
Resolution and Report, and they have in a large measure for 
this particular reason declined to give effect to his wishes. 
Thus has the Lambeth Conference saved us from what many 
would have regarded as little short of a very great scandal. 
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MosT thoughtful readers of works by Romanist controver- 
sialists (of those, at least, which treat directly of the funda- 
mental claim of the Roman Church) must be struck by a 
singular fallacy, more or less underlying their entire argument. 
It is almost invariably taken for granted that the churches of 
the Roman Communion constitute—to the exclusion of course 
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of every other Christian body—the visible kingdom of Christ 
upon earth, and that the religion held by them is consequently 
the representative form of the Christian religion. Assent to 
this claim, moreover, is frequently represented as requiring 
what Roman divines call an act of ‘supernatural faith, and not 
as being within the sphere of human reason and permissible 
discussion, and preliminary in fact to the bestowal and ex- 
ercise of faith properly so called. The mischief arising from 
this confusion of ideas, apart from its gross unfairness on the 
part of those who must be aware of it, arises precisely from 
its peculiar subtlety. It is not one which the ordinary reader 
is likely to detect, still less be able to sift. Take an average 
Roman Catholic of the middle class who is fairly educated : 
he no doubt is taught, and possibly will hold more or less in- 
tellectually, that the entire practice and teaching of his Church 

as he to-day sees and knows it—is true, simply because it 
is hers. He probably knows little or nothing of the distinction 
which the theologians of his own Church make between the 
‘Preamble of Faith,’ as they call it, and Faith itself properly 
so called. He has a sort of general notion—not altogether 
without support from the ordinary teaching he receives in 
books and from the pulpit—that his assent, from first to last, is 
an exercise of divine faith,! a use of that supernatural illumi- 
nation of the intellectual faculties which his Catechism describes 
as ‘a supernatural gift of God, which enables us to believe 
without doubting whatever He has revealed.’ That, no doubt, 
is a perfectly intelligible position ; it has, moreover, other at- 
tractions, especially to minds of a certain order—those, for 
instance, who have neither the taste nor the time to inquire 
into the motives of their religious belief or practice, and prefer 
that all such matters should be settled for them. Such per- 
sons constantly mistake this attitude of mind for intellectual 
submissiveness, and take credit to themselves for having, as 
they imagine, brought ‘into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.’ They mistake intellectual indolence for 
docility : in reality they are refusing to accept one of the very 
first conditions of the life of faith, which is that we should in 
our present state ‘know only in part, and see 6v’ éodmrtpov év 
aiviypat. Still the position is intelligible, and so far forth 
logical. It is its starting-point, its fundamental postulate 
which we attack. If Christianity be indeed a divinely revealed 
religion, assent to its teaching must obviously be given mainly 


1 Thus Mr. Rivington clearly speaks of his acceptance of the Roman 
claim as the result of the ‘ gift of gifts” the ‘gift of Faith”-—Axthority, 
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on that account. The representative form—whatever that may 
be—of Christianity must, equally obviously, be an infallibly 
true religion, But the claim of the Roman Church to be this 
representative form must in the first instance be capable of 
rational proof; it cannot surely be less so than the claim of 
the Divine Founder of Christianity Himself to be a teacher 
sent from God. Assent to His teaching, as His, subsequent 
to and consequent upon acceptance of His claim to authority 
would obviously preclude discussion of the merits of that 
teaching in itself. It is quite otherwise with the previous 
claim to be a Divine Teacher. The proofs of that, not only 
those which He Himself deigned to furnish, but throughout 
the entire New Testament, are in fact a sustained appeal to 
the ordinary reasoning faculties. There is no suggestion what- 
ever that they are the object of a subjective and spiritual sense 
vouchsafed to a favoured few ; they deal with facts of human 
history, and are within the cognizance of all. The fulfilment 
of prophecy, the testimony of miracles, the failure of then ex- 
isting systems to give either consistent or effectual moral 
teaching are adduced over and over again, and the sin of re- 
jecting their evidence is insisted on. How do Roman contro- 
versialists, as a rule, treat the precisely analogous fundamental 
claim put forward by them on behalf of their Church ? Almost 
invariably in one or other of two ways: either they simply 
take it for granted at the outset, or they place it among the 
truths certainly revealed by our Lord (and, therefore, according 
to their own hypothesis taught by their own Church), and as 
such to be accepted without discussion as a ‘ mystery of faith’ 
which supersedes demonstration and ‘triumphs over history.’ 
But surely the claim of the Church of Rome to be a divine 
teacher, in virtue of her being the representative form of the 
Christian religion, must be judged by the very same criteria 
to which our Divine Master’s own claim appeals ; that it is, 
therefore, within the cognizance of those very faculties which 
find repose in accepting Him as a Divine and infallibly true 
Teacher and Guide. 

Let us suppose the case of an intelligent and thoughtful 
man who had been led by independent inquiry and research 
to have fully admitted that claim. We are of course only 
supposing such a case, in which the conclusion arrived at—viz. 
that our Lord was a Teacher sent from God—would have 
been the result entirely of private and independent research 
and reflection, of personal and spontaneous efforts to arrive at 
the truth, unaided, on the one hand, by any previous bias in 


the natural order of things, and, on the other, by any direct 
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supernatural and subjective insight. Sucha conclusion would 
obviously be fully within the scope of the man’s natural 
reasoning faculties. It would follow as a consequence in the 
mind of that man that the religion which Christ taught must 
be an infallibly true religion, and, in fact, the divinely given 
and authentic revelation of God’s truth to mankind. 

But here a further question would inevitably arise, viz. 

Which conception of Christianity is the true one? That is to 
say, among the various forms of that religion, and the different 
bodies professing the faith and name of Christian, and all, 
though in different ways, claiming Christ as their teacher, 
which may be said to be most strictly representative of His 
teaching and in harmony with the purposes of His coming ? 
Is there, in fact, now upon earth any one Christian body 
which not only claims to set forth His doctrine in its purest 
and fullest form, but even to teach in His Name, and with 
His authority, in virtue of a commission directly received 
from Himself, of which the proofs, accessible to all alike, are 
forthcoming in the earliest records of Christianity—which is, 
in fact, His lawful representative in the world, and as such, in 
one word, representative Christianity ? Now it seems clear 
that the answer to this question, as well as the mental process 
by which it is arrived at, must be within the reasoning faculty 
of any ordinarily intelligent man. It must be capable of 
rational demonstration. It cannot be assumed to be a point 
of doctrine received without question on the authority of that 
body, and it is simply a begging of the whole question to treat 
it, as Romanists frequently do, as such. Subsequent, no doubt, 
to its acceptance, such an answer, if assumed to be the right 
one, might be conceived as supported, enlightened, increased in 
certainty by the added light of supernatural and divine faith. 
But, as Cardinal Newman himself admits, we ‘must begin 
with private judgment.’ There is no question here as to how 
far it is either logical or reverent to exercise that judgment 
upon the teaching given, after we have accepted and admitted 
the claim to teach. All that we contend for is that the original 
claim must be within the cognizance of the natural reasoning 
powers, and that it can only be admitted in virtue of the 
right and power inherent in those faculties of exercising the 
private judgment on questions of fact.' : 

1 Cardinal Newman himself admits this in Loss and Gain (edition of 
1848), p. 182. His well-known analogy of the ‘ stable lantern,’ therefore, 
does not apply, as we are supposing a man looking for the house, not criti- 
cizing it from within. He might, however (such things have happened in 
London), rave found that he had got into the wrong one, and was among 


strangers! How then? 
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There are, practically speaking, but three conceptions of 
Christianity. To one or other of these all forms of professing 
Christianity may be referred. Allowing for modifications in the 
manner of their statement, and for points in which they may be 
held to harmonize, or for positions aiming at a middle course 
between any two of them, and embracing elements common to 
all, they are for all practical purposes distinct, and in their full 
expression and logical issue fundamentally divergent, if not 
indeed mutually subversive of each other. We may roughly 
state these three conceptions as (1) the Unitarian, which con- 
ceives of Christ as an exalted human teacher merely ; (2) the 
Protestant, in so far as it denies the existence of a visible or- 
ganic Church ; (3) the Catholic, which maintains as a funda- 
mental principle such an organization as the external and 
visible constitution of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and the 
authorized exponent of His teaching. It is clear that, to 
those who hold this last conception, the teaching and practice 
of that body is and must be representative Christianity.' 

We may set aside for the present the controversy between 
those who hold the Unitarian conception of our Lord’s Person 
and Office and those who, however they may differ as to the 
form His work took, are at least agreed that He was a Divine 
Person. Yet it is worthy of notice that Roman controver- 
sialists do very frequently use language which conveys the 
impression that they consider their position and the claim 
made on behalf of the Roman Church to be necessary corol- 
laries of belief in the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation. 
Some indeed go farther, and say that there is no ‘logical 
standpoint’ between Roman Catholicism and Agnosticism, if 
not sheer unbelief? 

Nor need we consider here what may be called the 
‘Protestant’ conception of the Church, excluding, that is, the 
notion of a corporate organization. For, in the first place, 
(1) the Roman claim could not possibly assert itself, at least 
effectually, save in minds which had in some degree at least 

1 See The Divine Origin of Christianity indicated in its Historical 


Results, by Richard Storrs, D.D., LL.D. (London: Hodder 


and 
Stoughton), p. 11. 


* Something very like this is suggested, to say the very least, in the 
Grammar of Assent (pp. 238, 239), and underlies the reasoning of that 
fine passage in the Apologia (p. 241), where, ‘ starting with the being of 
a God, Cardinal Newman proceeds to sketch the sort of infallibility 
which it would be expected that God would vouchsafe as the guide of 
fallen and erring man. The danger of an @ Zrioré argument of this 
nature to minds who have at last been compelled to own the impossibility 
of verifying its demands in actual facts is only increased by its sheltering 
itself under’ the great name of Dr. Newman. 
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assimilated that conception of Christianity. Moreover, (2) it 
is certain that no refutation of any pretension whatsoever is 
or can be so thorough as that which admits and proceeds 
upon those demands and takes them for granted. It might, 
of course, be possible to cut the ground away by disproof and 
denial of those postulates. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that, in the question now before us, these postulates are 
fully admitted as certainties by a very large proportion, not 
to say by far and away the larger proportion, of Christians. 
Let us admit, then, that when in the creeds we profess our 
belief in the Holy Catholic Church, we understand by these 
words a great visible and organic society, founded by our 
Lord Himself to be the depository of His revealed truth, the 
exponent of His doctrine, and the perpetual living witness to 
Him in the world to all time. To this end He sent down the 
Holy Ghost upon His earliest disciples and followers on the 
Day of Pentecost: to form them into one corporate unity, 
and to be to them so formed what in fact the soul is to the 
human frame, its one principle, not only of life and action, 
but of cohesion, individuality, and development— és oixodopip 
Tod cwpatos Tod Xpiotov.' For that great society was cre 
long to be known and spoken of as His Body, inseparable 
from Himself, identified with Him—nay, the very fulfilment 
and widest expansion of His own office and work—ro capa 
avtod TO TANPwLa TOD TavTa év Tact TANPOUMEVOV.2 Bound 
together by the profession of a common faith, by the offering 
of a common worship, by the same essential rites and funda- 
mental laws and rule of conduct, under a succession of pastors 
deriving their mission from the very Apostles themselves, and 
handing down that succession of authority unbroken from age 
to age, it was to be yet more imperishably and inseparably 
bound together and built up by the abiding indwelling of God 
the Holy Spirit, guiding it into all truth, until all men should 
be drawn into its unity, and itself should reach the measure of 
the fulness of its Divine Head—els pétpov 7rcxias Tov wANpw- 
patos Tod Xpicrov.? Likeacity set upon a hill, like the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house established on the top of the mountains 
and exalted above the hills, its structural completeness was to 
be evident to the world, and a bodily presence in its midst ; 
founded upon the Rock, it was to grow up in all things, ever 
to advance upward and onward, never to perish, never utterly 
to fall away—to be, in fact, indefectible, the very pillar and 
ground of the truth, for no weapon formed against it should 
prosper, nor against it should the gates of hell ever prevail. 
1 Eph. iv. 12. 2 Eph. i. 23. 3 Eph. iv. 13. 
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Now it is clear that this Body, if it really exist, would 
claim to be not only the most ancient and venerable of all 
Christian organizations, not only the Church of Christ «ar’ 
e€ox7v, but strictly speaking, in the fullest sense of the terms, 
and to the exclusion of all other Christian societies, Christ’s 
visible kingdom on earth, and therefore representative Chris- 
tianity. And that, absolutely, unreservedly and exclusively 
is what the Roman Catholic body claims to be. That is the 
* Roman claim’; and we have thus narrowed it to this one 
issue—Is Roman Catholicism representative Christianity or is 
it not? Hence, to admit this claim would, as a logical conse- 
quence, at once unchurch, not only the Anglican Communion, 
but the extensive and ancient Eastern Churches, and to reduce 
them to the position of sects. We shall see presently that a 
far higher interest than even our heritage and theirs in the 
great visible kingdom of Jesus Christ is at stake. No one, 
surely, with a full knowledge of the case would attempt to 
deny the grave difficulties and anomalies which beset the 
position of English Churchmen. There may be instances 
even in which these difficulties are the cause of very real and 
deep spiritual anxiety, possibly of downright trial of faith. 
They may seem at times to be the direct issue of the position 
of the Church of England and the inevitable result of her 
policy and system from the Reformation onwards—nay, there 
‘are not wanting, and those among her most loyal and devoted 
‘sons, who fully admit this to be the case. What then? It 
would not follow as a matter of logical inference that the 
Roman claim was valid. When, then, Mr. Rivington urges 
that the Church of England all along has been ‘ unsteady’ on 
momentous subjects, ‘even if it has not been steadily wrong,’ 
he does not advance one step toward the proof that the Roman 
Church alone is the true Church.! 

It would be well for English Churchmen, who feel their 
isolation from Continental Christendom, and the loss of 
intercommunion with the ancient Churches of Italy, Spain, 
and Gaul, to realize as fully as possible that all projects of 
“corporate reunion,’ as it is called, all yearnings after recogni- 
tion and intercommunion, are doomed to frustration, are 
in fact chimerical, so long as this one claim is not fought out 
and withdrawn. Controversy on all other points is mere 
























































' Authority, p. 8. Mr. Rivington’s reminiscences of ‘the last place 
‘in which’ he ‘ ministered as an Anglican clergyman’ (p. 13) are, conse- 
quently, as irrelevant and illogical as they are wanting in taste and 


feeling. They prove nothing, and are out of place in a work professing to 
deal with a serious subject. 
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waste of time and energy ; mutual charity suffers rather tham 
gains by it; and, on the other hand, no insistance upon un- 
doubted agreement in fundamentals ; no exhibition of diver- 
gences in such a way as to show that they are such in their 
mode of expression only ; no interpretation of apparently 
contradictory formularies with a view to harmonize their real 
meaning ; no mere concessions of minor points of doctrine 
and discipline, no outward resemblance in ritual solemnity— 
above all, no mere esthetic revival of medizval rites and cere- 
monies or adoption (as from a weak sympathy with the spirit 
and tone of Continental religious thought is unhappily the 
case in some instances) of modern and essentially Romanist 
practices and devotions, and ways of thought and speech— 
will alter that fact or advance us one step beyond our present 
position.' It is, indeed, this specific nature of the claim put 
forward by the Roman Church which makes its refutation. 
unlike every other branch of religious controversy. It is not 
merely a matter of testing doctrines by the standard of Scrip- 
ture and tradition, or even of common sense: it is a question 
of facts. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that the Roman con- 
troversy has wellnigh universally been taken up with appeals. 
and counter-appeals to the letter of Holy Scripture or the 
traditions of the Primitive Church and the writings of the 
Fathers. But surely much of this is beside the question, and 
only tends to obscure the main point at issue. Long ago 
Tertullian has pointed out what is and must be the rule 
in all controversial use of Scripture. He even says, ‘Non ad 
Scripturas provocandum,’? and his words are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to quote them. But, as he says most 
truly, ‘Ordo rerum desiderabat illud prius proponi Cajus sent 
Scripture. If, as we believe, the Church be ‘a witness and 
keeper of holy writ, and the Roman Church has alone a pre- 
scriptive and exclusive right to be called the Church at all,. 
obviously she will claim to know the true sense of Scripture 
better than any adversary. But if independently we can find 
reasons for not admitting this claim to be the Church, then all 
Romanist appeals to the Bible fall at once to the level of 
merely private and sectarian use of Scripture, against the col- 
lective sense of those to whom it has belonged from the first, 
the great body of the faithful—‘ guzcumgue’ (as Tertulliam 
says) ‘in ea regula incedimus quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis, 
Apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit.’* And the same 

1 See Words of Counsel, from the writings of Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Winchester (London, 1875), p. 383. 

* De Prascrip. C. xix. 5 Of. C. XXxil. 8 Joid. c. xxxii. 
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is true in great measure of primitive tradition, the writings of 
the Fathers, and even of ecclesiastical history. As regards 
the latter, indeed, it might be asked if it be of sovereign im- 
portance, of saving interest that a man should be a member of 
the one visible Church of Christ, and yet cannot know where 
and what that is without a discriminating knowledge of scientific 
history—if, in fact, the city set on a hill can only be reached, 
or even so much as perceived, through the towering and 
tangled maze of ecclesiastical history, how, in the name of 
common sense, shall the poor have the gospel preached to 
them? The Roman Church claims to be by a divine inherent 
right the judge both of the truth of the alleged facts of Church 
history as well as of their meaning and their bearing upon 
her position and claims. It is the commonly received opinion 
of her divines that she is infallible in her judgment of the 
facts of human history. An appeal to it, therefore, against 
either her claims or her teaching is—so at least Cardinal 
Manning tells us—simple heresy.' Unless, therefore, we 
would be content with occupying the outworks, and leaving 
the citadel unstormed, it seems to us that our rejection of the 
Roman claim must take a wider range than either historical 
research or even inspired Scripture. It must appeal to the 
reason and conscience : and these must first sift and test the 
claim to sit as judge, before bringing the party making it to 


1 ¢ History, excepting in so far as it is contained in the tradition of the 
Church, is not divine, but human, and human in its mutability, uncer- 
tainty, and corruption.’ Again,‘Is there any tribunal of appeal in mat- 
ters of history ? or is there no absolute judge? Is history a road where 
no one can err? or is it a wilderness in which we must wander without 
guide or path? Are we left to private judgment alone? If anyone 
say that there is no judge but right reason and common sense, he is 
only reproducing in history what Luther applied to the Bible. This theory 
may be intellectually and morally possibleto those who are not Catholics. 
For Catholics such a theory is simple heresy. That there is an ultimate 
judge in such matters of history as affect the truths of revelation is a 
dogma of faith’ —Petré Privilegium : ‘The Vatican Council and its Defi- 
nitions,’ pp. 124, 114. 

It is not, of course, to he admitted that the evidence of ecclesiastical 
history really favours the Roman claim. That Rome should claim, as 
the Cardinal plainly says she does, to judge and interpret the facts of 
history, precisely as she does the Scriptures to her own profit, is a motive 
for very grave doubt at least whether the evidence of either one or the 
other be in her favour. As an example of the freedom and boldness of 
which such interpretation is capable, nothing surely could be better than 
Mr. Rivington’s statement that the ‘ presidency’ of Meletius of Antioch ‘ at 
a general council groves that he was ¢hen “Living in communion with 
Rome’ ! (Authority, p. 93). 

See also Mr. Gore’s remarks on this subject, Roman Catholic Claims, 
p.. 32. : 
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those very tribunals over which exclusive right isclaimed. It 
is, therefore, to the test of actual facts and to the bar of its own 
fundamental postulates—the divine origin and authority of 
the Christian faith and the existence of a visible, universal 
Church, that we must bring this claim. 

Now there is hardly any evidence of the truth of our 
Lord’s claim so far reaching, so luminous, or so convincing as 
the fact of His actual, living, fersonal influence in the world. 
It is an influence limited to no race or class of humanity or 
type of mind. It is absolutely universal, and such a reality 
that upon no reasonable hypothesis can it be reconciled with 
the admitted facts of His earthly career (leaving out of it, of 
course, as all sceptics do, the miraculous element) save on the 
theory that He was a Divine Teacher. The very divisions of 
Christendom, whatever else they may do of harm, only tend 
to emphasize this: Now we may fairly ask, are the proofs of 
the Roman claim at all commensurable? Would any Romanist 
maintain they were? And yet if Rome and Rome alone be 
His representative, alone His visible kingdom, alone the per- 
fect realization of His work—the very 7Axpaua of Himself, 
we may reasonably expect that they should be. Look, for a 
moment, at Continental Europe. Is it not a notorious fact, 
deplored by Romanists themselves, that among all the races 
whose conception of Christianity has been hereditarily and 
systematically limited to Roman Catholicism, there, not only 
Christianity, but all religion of any sort has been from day to 
day losing its hold on the great mass of the people and espe- 
cially upon the educated classes. Thoughtful Romanists will 
attempt to explain this fact by the gradual estrangement of 
the Church authorities from the popular advocates of social 
and political reform, and the breach daily growing wider 
between what is known as the Ultramontane party, ‘the 
Roman Curia, and the Government ; or they will allege! that 
it is part of the falling away foretold long ago, the mere revolt 
of a corrupt and faithless society against the teaching and 
morality of Christ. But if this were so, the same phenomenon 
would be equally observable elswhere. And it is not. It is 
not so in at all the same proportion among those who have 
been brought up in ignorance of the claims of the Roman 
Church, and who are therefore aliens to her system and preju- 
diced against her. It is precisely where she has had full 
scope, where the presentment of her doctrine and practice has 

1 Cardinal Manning has repeatedly dwelt on this, notably in his 


sermons, ‘The Four Great Evils of the Day,’ preached at Moorfields in 
1870, 
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been most thorough and unchecked, among those with whom 
she has been brought into the closest contact in the confes- 
sional, over whom she has exercised an exclusive influence, 
that she has failed to make good her claim to be, like Christ— 
‘a Divine Teacher.’ It is the very children she has baptized 
into Him and fed at His table who are growing day by day 
to disbelieve her claim and todeny Him.' We naturally ask 
is this what we should expect—not of the most ancient, the 
‘Mother and Mistress’ of all Churches—but of the very 
Church of Christ herself, the o#/y Church of Christ herself in 
her entirety—is this the 7Axjpwpa tod wANpoupévor ?? 

Here, too, we may consider the real bearing of that great 
religious movement known as the Reformation upon the 
claim of the Roman Church. So far as that movement from 
first to last can be reduced to any one guiding principle com- 
mon to all its forms and successive developments, it was—from 
the very time of the Council of Constance onward—-a protest 
against that claim. Underlying that protest, however, and 


1 What is, in some ways, a still stranger and more distressing aspect 
of religion in Roman Catholic countries is the lax morality even of those 
who fervently profess the popular faith, and the large admixture of down- 
right paganism with its practice. ‘The “ bad Catholic”’ (so Dr. Newman 
tells us) ‘looks up to our Blessed Lady ; he knows by supernatural faith 
her power and goodness ; he turns the truth to his own purpose, his bad 
purpose, and he makes her his patroness and protectress against sins 
which he does not mean to abandon,’ In the ‘fairs and places of amuse- 
ment, in the booths, upon the stalls, upon the doors of wine shops, will 
be paintings of the Blessed Virgin or St. Michael,’ &c. ‘ Innocence, 
guilt, and what is between the two all range themselves under the same 
banners ; for even the resorts of sin will be made doubly frightful by the 
blasphemous introduction of some sainted patron.’ ‘A woman, he tells 
us, ‘first genuflects before the Blessed Sacrament and then steals her 
neighbour’s handkerchief or Prayer Book.’ And all this, Dr. Newman 
argues, is evidence, not of the failure of Romanism to prepare a perfect 
people to the Lord, but that this sort of folk have faith and hope to 
which ‘the most virtuous of Protestants’—nay, the ‘most correct and 
thoughtful among’ ourselves, English Churchmen—are ‘necessarily 
strangers.” ‘The Word of God, says St. Paul, ‘worketh effctuadly in 
them that believe’ (1 Thess. ii. 13). ‘Faith, on the contrary, Dr. 
Newman tells us, ‘is wot oferative’! Surely in reading things like this 
one is tempted to ask with a former antagonist of their great author, 
“What, then, does Dr. Newman mean ? ’—See Lectures on Certain Diffi- 
culties felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic Church, by J. H. 
‘Newman (London, 1850), Lecture ix. Zhe Religious Character of Catholic 
Countries no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church, pp. 230, 234, 235, 242. 

Since this note was in type, reference has been made, in an article on 
‘Mr. Pigott’s Scapular’ (Spectator, March g), to this very lecture of Dr. 
Newman’s. It is a telling reply to the strange sophistries whereby Dr. 
Newman makes use of the well-known superstitions and general irreligion 
of so-called ‘ Catholic’ races, as a proof of the reality of their faith ! 

2 Eph. i. 23. 
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giving energy and peristence to its varied expression as time 
went on, there was undoubtedly the growing doubt or denial 
of the existence—in the original plan of Christianity—of any 
visible organic Church at all. Admitting that this organic, 
visible character of Christ’s kingdom be essential to its very 
nature, part, in fact, of His original design in its formation, 
then, surely, it is wellnigh inconceivable that it should have 
been the condition of that very body itself which should have 
caused this doubt to arise. Even Romanists will admit that 
the state of the Catholic Church in very great measure caused 
the Reformation. And yet it was precisely the denial of the 
Church’s organic and corporate character which gave the 
Reformation not only its impetus but its main chance of 
success. Now see what this really involves. You are asked 
to believe that a certain society is the one visible kingdom of 
Christ upon earth, are told that no other conception of His 
Church is possible ; and then we learn that, as a matter of 
historical fact, it was the condition of this very society which 
was the direct cause of a very widespread denial, not only that 
it could be Christ’s representative kingdom, but that He had 
any visible organic and corporate kingdom on earth at all! 
The very worst that Romanists are fond of alleging against 
the Reformation and its promoters only brings the glaring 
improbability of this position into greater prominence. The 
Reformation, viewed as a whole, was in fact a vast re- 
actionary movement, making itself felt far beyond the limits 
of the purely doctrinal controversies of its own immediate 
era. It is even doubtful whether its work is yet done, and 
whether we are not after all still in what is only a later phase 
of it. And yet under what enormous disadvantages it 
laboured. It lacked unity of purpose, which, far more than 
unity of action (and it lacked that also), is essential to the 
permanence of any great movement. It depended in very 
many instances for even the very chance of success upon 
purely political contingencies, upon the issue of a war abroad, 
or the conflict of rival parties at home—upon all sorts of 
motives of State expediency, diplomatic relations, and 
dynastic interests. Its instruments in numberless cases we 
know to have been men of no very signal holiness in life ; 
how very few were men of wide and loving human sympathy; 
how many, hard, dry, speculative, contentious, as intolerant of 
the views of others as they were undecided and changeable 
in their own, at once self-contradictory and dogmatic ; how 
many more, men without earnestness or deep religious con- 
victions at all, self-indulgent worldlings, self-seeking place- 
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hunters, scheming politicians, or lustful, capricious, and cruel 
tyrants. It was disgraced by selfishness, inconstancy, insin- 
cerity, truculence, profanity, injustice and robbery ; its cause 
was dishonoured and weakened, its real purpose obscured, its 
usefulness hampered and its progress delayed in very many 
cases by bitter internal discord, and it was stained through- 
out—it is useless to deny the fact which writers like Lecky,! 
Motley,? and Buckle * admit—with intolerance and blood- 
shed. ‘ Persecution’ indeed, Hallam tells us, was its ‘deadly 
original sin.’* Admitting the general accuracy of this severe 
estimate of the Reformation movement, surely one may ask, 
How did it ever succeed, much less reach such vast propor- 
tions ? How did it ever spring into being at all? Howcame 
it that any right-thinking or devout persons were found, not 
only to cast in their lot with it, to hail it, and make its cause 
their own, but even to lay down their lives by fire and sword 
for it? Deep down in the hearts and minds of simple folk 
there lay a great consciousness of wrongs to be redressed, of 
falsehood and imposture to be detected and disarmed, of 
spiritual privileges withheld or robbed of their efficacy by 
unintelligible and fanciful methods, nay, even converted into 
engines of terrorism and extortion—a sense, in a word, of a 
much-needed ‘ Reformation.’ But a ‘reformation’ of what ? 
Of this or that abuse in doctrine or practice by the Church’s 
own authorities? Of this or that erring portion by the 
Church universal? Of the wandering flock by the common 
pastor, the children by their one spiritual Father? It was 
the Church Universal herself—so far as men could then con- 
ceive it—which, so it seemed to them, needed ‘reformation.’ 
It was the very pillar and ground of the truth itself (so far at 
least as they had been taught) which was shaken: it was 
against the visible Church—or what at any rate alone claimed 
to be the visible Church—that the gates of hell seemed to 
have prevailed. The religious mind of Europe was staggered 
and amazed. It might well be. Undoubtedly the central 
figure of the time is Luther. In his many-sided character, in 
his mental conflict, in his strong passions and energy, his striv- 


1 History of Rationalism, vol. ii. ch. 4. 

2 Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 551, &c.; History of the United 
Netherlands, i. 304, ii. 122. 

3 Civilization in England, vol. i.ch.8. See also Mr. Beard’s ‘ Hibbert 
Lectures, pp. 172-83. The Romanist persecutions produced quite different 
results on the public mind, and in many instances (e.g. in our own country 
notably) went far to turn popular feeling finally against the cause re- 
sponsible for them. 

* Constitutional History, vol. i. ch. 2. 
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ings after truth, nay, in his very failings and inconsistencies, 
he is, emphatically, the type of his age and of the great 
movement which marked it. ‘Pope Julius the Second,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘and what was going on at Rome, must have filled 
the mind of Luther with amazement. He had come as to 
the Sacred City, throne of God’s Highpriest on earth ; and he 
found it—what we know!’! In presence of that bewildering 
spectacle the mind of that Saxon friar was but the embodi- 
ment, as it were, of deep misgivings which already from the 
time of Savonarola onwards had been penetrating and ener- 
gizing in the inmost heart of Christian Europe. Here is 
the secret of the Reformation. Was it wonderful that as 
this presentment of the visible kingdom of Christ only con- 
tinued to perpetuate the evil, and thus to cloud and darken 
their whole spiritual life, if not to jeopardize the very founda- 
tions of faith, men began to dwell on the thought of another 
and that an invisible kingdom of Christ in the hearts and 
minds of the righteous, independent of formulas or Church 
governments, as His only Church on earth? The only alterna- 
tive, be it remembered, was what George Eliot (speaking of 
its chief representative and embodiment in the earlier stages, 
or rather the dawn, of reaction) has called so finely, ‘ Alarmed 
selfishness, headed by a lustful, greedy, lying, and murderous 
old man, once called Roderigo Borgia, and now lifted to 
the pinnacle of infamy as Pope Alexander the Sixth.’ ? 
Men could not believe the Church of the Borgias, of Mary 
Tudor, and of the Valois, to be Christ’s Visible Church. 
They knew of no other. Nay, they were told, over and over 
again, as we are told to-day, that no other could be conceived. 
The result was inevitable. Christendom was once more 
split up, and this time not—as the result of the earlier as- 
sertion of universal supremacy on the part of Rome—into 
East and West; the West itself was divided and broken up 
into sects. What was thecause? The Roman Claim. One 
Church alone—our own—stood firm, maintained not only the 
possibility but the fact of a visible organic Church, wider 
than the Roman Communion, and appealed from her to the 
historic faith of Christendom and the judgment of the Uni- 
versal Church. But with that exception the very principle 
of corporate unity was obliterated. It surely ought not to be 
difficult for us as churchmen to extend our sympathy, cer- 
tainly our pity, to the ever disintegrating forms of modern 


1 Lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship, &c. (Carlyle’s Collected Works, 
1870, xii. 154). 
2 Romola (Cabinet edition), p. 397. 
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sporadic Christianity which surround us and are the cause of 
such manifold and fruitful perplexity when we remember how 
or why they ever came to be. Nay, it is not too much to 
say that such things as the wildest excesses of Anabaptist 
fanaticism or the dreams of Antinomianism were but the 
inevitable results of this mighty reaction, the strivings and 
strugglings of European Christendom, driven to despair by 
the only image of a Visible Church then presented to its gaze 
as the one ark of salvation, and grasping, as drowning men 
do at straws, at anything—any theory on which it would be 
possible to save the Christian faith. What wonder if they at 
length failed ? Other results were, so at least Carlyle tells us, 
‘German Literature and the French Revolution.’! What was 
the original cause? The Roman Claim. It is shocking and 
grievous to think that it was the most ancient and venerable 
of Christian Churches of the West which had caused this 
awful reaction against the very notion of a visible Church 
altogether—which in point of fact inaugurated a movement 
which was to issue in the ‘ Encyclopedia’ and the Terror. It 
is wellnigh inconceivable that it should have been the only 
true and real Visible Church which did so. Doubtless there 
were men who felt the force of this at the time. Men, for 
instance, so deeply imbued with the sense of the sore need 
of reformation as Sir Thomas More shrank from what seemed 
to them like separation from the visible kingdom of Christ. 
They felt the novelty and anomaly of such a position. They 
sought to harmonize the revolt of their conscience and the 
plain teaching of facts. Then it was that there arose a yet 
darker view of the Church. Men declared her ‘apostate’ ; 
on no ground short of that could they reconcile their con- 
sciences with separation. Men who had been baptized into 
her communion, had ministered at her altars, and but a short 
time before regarded her as their spiritual mother and the 
immaculate Bride of the Lamb, reviled her as the Apocalyptic 
Harlot, Mother of Abominations, and drunk with the blood of 
God's saints. The Pope, they said, was ‘ Antichrist,’ and his 
communion ‘ Babylon.’ 

Now, surely it must be distressing and painful in the 
highest degree to any reverent mind that this simply hideous 
view should have been entertained seriously by any one 

1 Heroes, Hero-Worship, &c., p. 161. Compare what the same writer 
saysat p. 160: ‘Great wars, contentions, and disunion followed out of this Re- 
formation: which last down to our day, and are yet far from ended. Great 
talk and crimination has been made about these. They are lamentable, un- 


deniable ; but, after all, what has Luther or his cause to do with them ? 
It seems strange reasoning to charge the Reformation with all this.’ 
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Christian body of another, especially when that other is a 
large and important and in many ways venerable portion of 
Christ’s Church, the very religion of Xavier, Vincent de Paul, 
and Pascal. But that minds, not altogether thoughtless and 
irreverent, or wholly irreligious—nay, minds intensely thought- 
ful and reverent, truth-seeking, God-fearing, and Christ-loving 
souls, highly cultivated and deeply versed in sacred science 
(such as the late Bishop of Lincoln, who undoubtedly held this), 
should entertain such a notion of the only one Universal and 
Visible Kingdom of Christ is, to the present writer, wellnigh 
incredible ; that Christ’s only true representative should have 
driven them to do so passes all belief. But the fact is there 
is a far graver aspect of this monstrous ‘claim.’ It tends to 
destroy, as we have seen, that great principle of unity, the 
theory of an organic Visible Church, and did, in fact, uproot 
and scatter that belief (up to that time unanimous and univer- 
sal) to the four winds. But it goes much farther than this. 
Higher interests are at stake than, as has already been said, 
the position and Catholicity of our own Church, or even our 
belief in the visible and organic constitution of the Church 
of Christ. It is this: the Roman claim tends to jeopardize 
belief in Christianity ttself altogether as a Divine Revelation. 
It would be well if this alarming side of the Roman Ca- 
tholic position received the attention it merits. If, it might 
be argued, Rome be representative Christianity, ‘then, ob- 
viously, Christianity itself is responsible for the teaching of 
its representative exponent and must be judged thereby, and 
not by fragmentary and unauthorized systems merely claim- 
ing the name of Christian. What, then, if it can be shown 
that Rome, while claiming to be Christianity in its most 
representative and authoritative form, has failed to teach 
and uphold the great moral law? Just in the same way if 
Rome be, alone, the Visible Kingdom of Christ, then that 
kingdom, as a visible organization must stand or fall with 
Rome ; so, if Rome be, alone, representative Christianity, 
then Christianity, as a bulwark of morality at least, must stand 
or fall with Rome. There is no way out of this. Two years 
ago a Roman Catholic Bishop told his coreligionists in a 
Lenten pastoral that the Roman Catholic Church was ‘ our 
only safe guide in morals.’ If that Communion be the one 
representative Church of Christ, this would undoubtedly be 
true. But, how if, so far from being our only safe guide, it 
can be proved to be no safe guide in morals at all ? 

Now there can be no doubt that one of the most manifest 
and convincing proofs that Christianity is from God lies in 
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its emphatic, luminous, and effectual promulgation of the 
moral law, which, unaided and in the very teeth of gigantic 
and self-interested opposition, it rescued from heathen cor- 
ruption, and enforced, developed, and illustrated in action, 
involving unlimited self-sacrifice, as no religion before or after 
has ever so much as aimed at doing. This, of course, is true, 
strictly speaking, of Christianity in its widest sense, as a 
system, less than as a social organization. Nevertheless, it is 
surely reasonable to expect that it would be true, in some 
very pre-eminent sense, of representative Christianity, of, in 
fact, that body of Christian believers which preserves intact 
the original constitution of the kingdom of Christ as a visible 
social organization—of, in a word, the Universal Church. Now 
Rome, be it remembered, claims to be, alone, that Church. 
What are the facts of the case ? 

The morality of any religious body or system can be fairly 
tested in but two ways: that is, (1) by the explicit pronounce- 
ments of its accredited teachers, (2) by the practical results of 
the teaching given upon the conduct of its adherents. To begin 
with, it is certain that a very general impression exists, and 
that not only among ultra-Protestants, but among persons of 
all shades of religious opinion and even among many Roman 
Catholics, that the morality of Roman divines is lax and ac- 
commodating, especially as regards the virtue of truthfulness. 
Is it possible for anyone, judging this fact dispassionately and 
without fardz pris, to think that a world-wide impression of this 
sort could be utterly without foundation, evidence of all sorts on 
the subject one way or another being so easily accessible? A 
good many people have, it is true, a sort of general idea that 
the accusation is exaggerated and unfair, and a dim notion 
that ‘somebody ’"—-Mr. Kingsley—once said something of the 
sort years ago, and that Dr. Newman easily answered and 
refuted him. Not one in ten of the persons who speak like 
this have probably ever read that famous controversy or quite 
grasped the main point, which was fersoxa/ from first to last—a 
vindication of Dr. Newman himself. Be that as it may, it is 
a simply incontrovertible fact, that all Roman Catholic Moral 
Theologians of repute teach that it is lawful to equivocate 
under oath. Ballerini (whose Compendium is, questionless, 
the most familiar and widely used of all text books of modern 
Romanist morality) distincly states that it is so, and quotes 
S. Alphonsus Liguori as saying that it is certain and the 
commonly received opinion of all”! Alphonsus Liguori, let 


1 ¢De hac re S. Alphonsus (lib. iii. n. 151) : “ Certum est et commune 
apud omnes, quod ex justa causa licitum est uti aquivocatione... et cum 
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us nenniten, holds in the domali of Moral Theology a 
position not far beneath that of Aquinas in Speculative and 
Dogmatic Theology. He teaches that if an adultress be asked 
by her husband if she have been faithless, she may answer 
equivocally, asserting that she has not broken the marriage 
tie, which still holds ; or if she have confessed and received 
absolution she may say ‘I am innocent’ ; and he quotes—with- 
out a trace of misgiving—other authors who say that such a 
person might simply deny the ‘adultery’ using that word in 
the metaphorical Biblical sense of ‘idolatry’ (as in Ezech. 
xxiii. 37),.and strengthen such denials with an oath.’ Else- 
where he asks?—and let us conceive the moral sense of a person 
gravely asking himself such a question—‘ Is it lawful to swear 
to something false, adding in an undertone the true circum- 
stance?’ He thinks that ‘ probably’ it is so, and although he 
does indeed admit that a false oath is, in itself, grievously 
sinful, yet he adds, alas! that if it be about a matter of small 
moment, or in a joke, or not contrary to strict obedience, it 
would be ‘only a venial sin.’ Father Faber * echoes this teach- 
ing in The Creator and the Creature, where he tells us plainly 
that ‘lying is only a venial sin.’ Here, then, we have the teach- 
ing not only of technical divinity but popular devotional 
literature. And no higher standard of respect for the lives 
and property of our neighbour is maintained. Ballerini,* 
Scavini,> Bouvier,’ and a host of older writers are agreed that 
a murderer or other criminal is not bound to exonerate the 
innocent person who may be accused and punished for the 
crime which he himself had perpetrated—no, not even if he 


juramento firmare.” ’—Ballerini, Compendium, i. 305, n. 310, note (a). The 
passage referred to is in the fourth book (not the third as misprinted in 
Ballerini) of S. Alphonsus's work, and the blank represents the words 
‘ modis expositis.’ The ‘modi’ or ways in which Alphonsus tells us it is 
certain that it is lawful to equivocate, are :—1. When the word has a 
double meaning : as ‘volo,’ which may mean either ‘I fly’ or ‘I will. 
2. When the phrase has a double sense : as, ‘this is Peter’s book,’ may 
mean that Peter wrote it or that itis his property. 3. When the words 
used have two senses, one more and the other less common, or one 
literal and the other spiritual : as we say that pleasant food is hurtful, z.e. 
to self-denial, or that the sick are well, z.e. so far as their soul’s health. 
The other example given by Alphonsus ‘of this sort of ‘lawful’ equivoca- 
tion, we can afford to pass over out of reverence for Him who called 
Himself the Truth (Theologia Moralis,i ii. 35 ; tract. ii. dubium iv. n. 151). 

1 Jb, p. 41, n. 162. 1b. p. 43, n. 168, 

3 The Creator and the Creature, pp. 287, 288. 

. * Compendium, i. 570, n. 669. 

> Theologia Moralis Universa, ili. 71, 0. 74. 

6 Jnstitutiones Theologica, vi. 103. See also S. Alphonsus, 7heologia 

Moralis, ii. 384, n. 635, and Lehmkuhl, 7heologia Moralis, i. 604, n. 999. 
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fhad clearly foreseen that the innocent person should be im- 
plicated, nay, had intended and desired that result. They 
except the sole case of a man who has deliberately planned 
and contrived it. One has only to realize the frightful 
possibilities of this teaching to see its real wickedness. 
Alphonsus Liguori plainly teaches that a person of rank may 
lawfully steal to provide for his own wants if he cannot work 
or is ashamed to beg.' We do not insist on the well-known 
distinction made by Roman Catholic moralists between what 
they consider ‘mortal’ or ‘grievous’ and ‘ venial’ sin in the 
matter of theft. It is possible to admit, having carefully read 
what the best of these writers say on this subject, that, taking 
the letter of their opinions, what apparently they intend to say 
is that the theft of matter of a certain fixed value is un- 
doubtedly grievously sinful, without maintaining that to steal 
something of ever so little less value would for that reason be 
necessarily less sinful. Nevertheless, the distinction, as every- 
one knows, is there.? It is minutely and elaborately discussed, 
and, when every allowance has been made, one cannot but 
feel in reading such reasoning the very grave danger of such 
doctrine 2 the hands of half-instructed teachers, to wholly 
uninstructed and undisciplined minds, ready at the best of 
times to tamper with the Divine law. And Ballerini certainly 
says that, provided a sufficient interval elapse (it being an 
open question whether one month or a year is such sufficient 
interval) between repeated small thefts, they do not together 
{unless the thief has originally intended to amass the total 
sum) constitute what would amount to a grave offence, and 
consequently no obligation of restitution would be incurred.’ 
Of course it may be asked, how far the Roman Church may 
be held responsible for this teaching and is, as a system, com- 
mitted to it. The answer is very simple. The Roman Church 
is responsible for it and committed to it as probably no other 
body on earth is responsible for the opinions of its members. 
No one can be ignorant of the very strict censorship which the 
ecclesiastical authority in the Roman Church exercises upon 
all works treating, even indirectly, of theology, philosophy, 
and morality written by her own members. It is unnecessary 

1 Theologia Moralis, ii. 301, n. 526. 

2 It is found in Bouvier, v. 453; Ballerini, i. 529, n. 608 ; Scavini, 
iii. 139, n. 141 3 and in S. Alphonsus, ii. 312, n. 528, where the amount 
necessary to constitute grievously sinful theft ranges from a franc or less 


in the case of a beggar, two and a half in that of an artisan, up to five or 
six in that of a rich man, and a gold piece—probably twenty francs—of 
an exceedingly rich one! 

3 Compendium, i. 530, nn. 609, 610. 
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to prove this fact. Speaking well within the limits of actual 
facts, we may say that it would be morally impossible for the 
slightest divergence from the usually received teaching of the 
Roman Church on any matter connected with faith or morals 
on the part of any Roman Catholic divine to escape the notice 
of the persons charged with this censorship or to evade their 
censure. For, beyond the bishop of the diocese in which the 
work appears and the person (generally a skilled theologian) 
charged by him to examine the book and append the cus- 
tomary ‘ Nihil obstat’ previous to its receiving the episcopal 
sanction and ‘imprimatur, there is at Rome, as everybody 
knows, a body of cardinals and divines, called the ‘ Sacred 
Congregation of the Index,’ whose sole business it is to review, 
and if need be to censure, all theological and moral works, 
to order their revision and correction, and, as we know in 
some cases, to condemn them and prohibit their use altogether 
by inscribing them on a list of prohibited books known as the 
Index Expurgatorius. With the recent case of M. Lasserre’s 
translation of the New Testament fresh in people’s minds, it 
ought to be quite unnecessary to prove and illustrate this 
further, and, that being so, it would be quite sufficient for our 
present purpose if (1) one single author of repute could be 
quoted whose teaching on the points in question was such as 
has been shown, and yet had escaped the censure, of the eccle- 
siastical authority ; (2) it would be more than sufficient if it 
could be shown that, so far from such expression of individual 
opinion being censured, it was shared and approved by other 
authors of high standing, nay even by men honoured as saints 
and Doctors; how much more when (3) we find not merely 
one isolated opinion, but an entire system of such teaching, 
held almost unanimously, not by one school of thought only, 
but by ad/ the authors of any reputation whatever, whose names 
most readily occur to one, whose works are text-books in 
every theological seminary, by which the candidates for holy 
orders are examined, and which, after ordination, will be their 
guide in the pulpit and their handbook in the confessional. 
But the fact is, the Roman Church is committed to this 
teaching far more than by the mere absence of censure on her 
part. She authorizes and approves it and makes it her own ; 
she claims for the consensus of her divines ‘in re morali ’ the 
right to compel the conscientious assent of the faithful and to 
bind confessors in the administration of the sacrament of 
penance and in the direction of souls; she points to that 
consensus as the organ of her infallible teaching upon such 
matters, as a part of her ordinary ‘ magisterium,’ and as there- 
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fore enjoying a full share of that immunity from error and that 
indefectibility guaranteed by our Lord to His Church.! 

And now, what of the fruit which this teaching bears in 
the lives and conduct of those who receive it ? What are its 
practical results? Are Roman Catholics as a body more God- 
fearing and law-abiding than the members of other Christian 
denominations? The criminal statistics of this country and 
of others incontestably show the contrary. A clergyman who 
some years back became, and is still, a Romanist told the 
present writer that the utter want of straightforwardness he 
remarked among Roman Catholic schoolboys, even of the 
better class, made a deep and most painful impression upon 
him. Another, a priest in a large Roman Catholic school, re- 
fused to have a boy punished for a falsehood, and gave the 
present writer his reason with some warmth, viz. that z¢ was 
unfair to punish a lad for acting on the teaching and example he 
was given. No one can have mixed much among Roman 
Catholics of the upper and middle classes without having 
heard them repeatedly admit that domestic servants who are 


1 ‘Quid (queeres) de auctoritate Theologorum in re morali ?—Ex his 
quze fusius tradit Melchior Canus, nobis sufficiat tria adnotare : 

‘1. Constantem e¢ unanimem Theologorum sententiam, que docet 
aliquid esse licitum, talis et tantae auctoritatis existimari debere, wt afpro- 
pinguare ad heresim dicendus esset qui vellet ab ea discedere. Cum enim 
sive qui conciones habent, sive qui confessiones audiunt, sive qui consilium 
dant, id tradant quod universim tenent Theologi, si isti errarent et Eccle- 
sia tota profecto erraret, communem nempe errorem dissimulando. 

‘2, Testimonium multorum, si alii viri docti contra sentiant, non 
pluris esse faciendum, quam vel ratio ipsorum vel gravior etiam auctori- 
tas persuaserit ; cum enim eo in casu numerus numero compensetur, 
pondere est judicandum. Inter ipsos autem auctores ii sunt preferendi 
gui ex professo rem pertractarunt,; censentur enim rationes diligentius 
perpendisse. Item ii qui doctrinam quam tradunt, experientia probarunt ; 
experientia enim optima rerum magistra est. Demum ii qui omni pas- 
sione posthabita, atque solius veritatis amore scripserunt, ut sunt Auctores 
sancti, 

‘3. Rejiciendam esse uti irrationabilem illam quorumdam opinionem 
qua summo quidem obsequio prosequi se profitentur Theologos et Casu- 
istas veteres, sed recentiores floccifaciunt ; non minus enim recentiores, 
quam veteres, ingenio, diligentia, studio, eruditione et pietatis laude 
scimus excelluisse quamplurimos: ne minus in Scripturis sanctis, in 
Patrum operibus, in Pontificum oraculis, in Conciliorum definitionibus 
elaborasse. Jmo recentiores maxime evolvendi sunt, qui post priorum 
studia in Domo Domini laborarunt, utpote qui soli referre possunt deci- 
siones noviter datas.’—Scavini, Zheologia Moralis, i. 81; see also 
Lehmkuhl, Zheologia Moralis, i. pt. ii. 87. This is the practical 
teaching of that ‘ Papal school’ which Mr. Rivington tells us (Authority, 
38) must be ‘the Church of Christ’ or else ‘the gates of hell have pre- 
vailed against the Church which Christ built, and the promises are of 
none effect’! 
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not of their own communion are, as a rule, more truthful, 
sober, honest, and industrious than those who are, and that 
they prefer to employ them for that reason.! 

But let us look at lands and races where Romanism is the 
popular and universal religion. If one were asked to mention 
two representative Roman Catholic countries, one would sup- 
pose that none couid be named more so than Italy and Ire- 
land. Are the people of those countries, as a matter of fact, 
more truthful, sober, honest, industrious than, let us say, the 
Scotch or Dutch? Are they asmuchso? Is there a greater 
security for life and property, a higher respect for law, order, 
and authority among them and among other Roman Catholic 
peoples than among ourselves? Is there as much? What 
is the state of public morality in Spain, or Italy, or France? 
Are the peasantry of those lands purer or more truthful, or 
more honest, less homicidal and licentious than the correspond- 
ing classes in England? ‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum.’ 

Here, then, we see the truly momentous issue at stake. 
Notwithstanding this terrible exhibition of failure, failure to 
guard inviolate the sacred deposit of Christian morality, failure 
to enforce the observance of the very elements of the divine 
law, Rome claims to be, a/one, the one kingdom of Christ upon 
earth, the true and final and complete revelation of God’s will 
for the enlightenment of mankind. ‘ 

It is bad enough in all conscience to know, as we must, 
how the moral law has fared in the writings and lives of 
individuals who were at least professing Christians ; how at 
times it was even wellnigh obliterated in even large sections 
of Christendom and during long periods of its history. But 
the life of the Church, like that of each of her members, is 


1 There is probably no more painful element in the controversy with 
Romanists than the want of candour and straightforwardness which cha- 
racterizes their whole method. Indeed, it is this which constitutes its 
great difficulty. ‘Candour,’ says Mr. Gore, ‘an attempt to produce the 
whole case, a love of the whole truth— this seems to have vanished from 
their literature’ (Zhe Roman Catholic Claims, 13). At the end of the 
little volume of papers reprinted from the /adian Churchman (published 
by Elliot Stock) there is an ‘ Appendix on Misquotations,’ in which nu- 
merous examples are given of this sort of moral perversity and inability 
to state facts or quote authors correctly. The little popular manual, 
Catholic Belief, by Dr. Faa di Bruno, contains more than one instance of 
the same thing. What can be the cause but the whole tendency of the 
views current among their leading divines as to the virtue of truth, and 
the authority lent to those views by the ‘ Papal school,’ as Mr. Rivington 
calls it, and which he contends is the only conceivable ‘ Church of Christ’ 
(Authority, 37)? As to the papacy itself, as Mr. Gore very truly says, 
* Conscious fraud is a familiar element in the official acts of the Roman 
see’ (Roman Catholic Claims, 107, and compare what follows). 
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one of conflict, of gradual purification, and it is not here that 
we can look to see her without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. It is yet more sad to know that the chief see of 
Western Christendom, the rightful and sole heir (as itself 
boasts) of the Divine Commission, otypiEov trois adeddors,' 
has betrayed the crowning glory of the Christian faith in ways 
hardly less hideous than those of Pagan Rome, and that, at 
the best, her wisest teachers, her very saints and Doctors, 
trifle with the great law of truthfulness and honesty. This is 
bad enough, and hard to bear. But to be asked to believe 
that the one section of Christianity which has so signally and 
notoriously failed in this way is the One Visible Church of 
Christ, that ‘ pillar and ground of the truth’ to which, exclu- 
sively, His own promise of indefectibility was made—surely 
this is nothing less than to raise doubts as to the fulfilment 
of those promises, and so to sap the very foundations of faith 
in Him by whom they were made. And, that being so¢ 
surely we whose highest spiritual privileges are in question— 
nay, the honour of whose supreme Object of faith and love 
and obedience is at stake—have a perfect right, if not a solemn 
duty, both to the Church of God and to our own souls to 
protest and arm ourselves against a position and a claim 
which is fraught with danger to the very faith wherein we 
stand. It will not be necessary for us in order to do this, to 
disparage unfairly the great Roman Communion. There is 
much within her that is noble and beautiful, much that is full 
of instruction and consolation, fuller still of hope, in her won- 
derful past history, interwoven as it is with the very progress 
of European civilization ; in her important services to the arts 
and industries of culture; in her loving labours among the 
poor and afflicted members of Christ’s flock ; in her vast and 
devoted missionary enterprise. All this we can both admit 
and admire. Nay, surely, we ought, where we can without 
sacrifice of principle or reality, to do so. More than this, we 
can claim our fellowship in it all, as they cannot do in all 
that is its counterpart and witnesses no less fully to the work- 
ings of the Spirit among ourselves. For we do not exclude 
Rome as Rome excludes us. It is Rome, not the English 
Church, who, like Diotrephes, ‘loveth to have the pre-eminence, 
receiveth not the brethren, forbiddeth them that would and 
casteth them out of the Church.’ It is that very exclusion 
against which we protest. The real peril to the faith of 
Christendom is there. It hinders—this ‘claim’—the very 
power of the Roman Church herself for good in the world. 
1 Luke xxii. 32. 
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It blinds men’s eyes and steels their hearts against her /eg7- 
timate claims! and many excellencies. As daily experience 
proves, it prejudices many against doctrines and practices 
which are undoubtedly primitive and Catholic, simply because 
they are associated with her name. And it thus opposes an 
insurmountable barrier, not only to effectual united action in 
the common cause of the Gospel against the ever-increasing 
forces of irreligion and unbelief, but to that most blessed 
union of all who profess and call themselves Christian, not 
only in the unseen participation of Divine Grace, but in out- 
ward Christian fellowship and mutual recognition: a union 
toward which, even while exhibiting, as we feel bound to do, 
what seems most to keep us apart, we are labouring— 


‘ Till as one Faith is ours, in love 
We own all Churches and are owned.’ 


ArT. IIIL—GORE’S MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


The Ministry of the Christian Church, By CHARLES GORE, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. (London, 1889.) 


THE question whether Christianity is the kingdom of God 
set up on earth to draw men into it, or a system of mental 
and moral influences invisibly exercised upon human hearts, 
corresponds closely with the question of the nature of the 
Church’s Lord, and stands near to it in importance. It is, as 
Mr. Gore truly remarks, a part of the great inquiry ‘ what, as 
a fact in history, Christianity has becn’—an inquiry which 
must be kept apart from the question whether Christianity is 
true. But though these two questions ought to be, and can 
be, kept distinct in argument, it is no easy matter to keep 
them distinct in the complex system of influences on which 
belief depends. 

And doubtless there are persons to whom Mr. Gore will 


1 ¢The defeat of his [the Pope’s] canonical privileges is with himself’ 
Manning on the Unity of the Church, p. 363. 
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appear to have done an ill service to Christian evidences if he 
has succeeded in proving the Apostolical succession to be 
part of the original institution of Christianity. They will 
accuse him of having narrowed the wide-spreading stream 
with its many mouths into a single channel and materialized 
the spiritual tradition into a dynasty, and of having made 
Christianity harder to prove. There are others—and we count 
ourselves among the number—to whom his work looks very 
differently. It seems to us easier to believe in a religion as 
Divine if it has made provision, in its first constitution, for its 
perpetual presentation to men in a similar union of visible 
fact and invisible grace to that which it possessed in its reve- 
lation. We find it easier to believe in a Divine institution 
which has secured its own existence throughout the centuries 
in a form intended by its Founder, than in one which has 
either left its form to be determined by chance and secular 
influences, or to be lost at the outset and only rediscovered 
after an immense lapse of years. And even the wants of the 
individual soul would seem to us imperfectly provided for if 
Christianity had not established a Divine society. The 
spiritual tendencies of the belief which Mr. Gore defends are 
never far from his memory. 


‘The doctrine of the Church is indeed only one expression of a 
principle as broad as human society—the principle that man realizes 
his true self only by relation to a community ; that “he is what he is 
only as a member of society.” Aristotle said of old that “ the society 
(the city) is prior to the individual ”—prior, that is, in idea, because 
it is essential to his being really man, because man is by his very 
essence “a social animal.” By isolating himself he hinders, he 
narrows himself, he perishes : by merging himself in the larger whole 
he realizes his true individuality and his true freedom. So when 
God sent redemption upon the earth, He sent it in a community or 
kingdom. Fellowship with God is to be won through fellowship 
with His Son, but that not otherwise than through fellowship with 
His Church. “That ye may have fellowship wzth ws,” that is way 
St. John writes his epistle ; “and truly our fellowship is with tne 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ ”’ (p. 51). 


Would that our limits permitted us to quote the admirable 
passage in which Mr. Gore defends the Apostolical succession 
against the accusation of being incompatible with the true 
ideal of liberty. Authority, it is well shown, is not the less 
real because it has ceased to be absolutism; but the com- 
pletest answer to the objection is found in the perfection with 
which the primitive bishop, chosen by the people and ruling 
them as God’s officer, embodied Mazzini’s ideal of an authority 





56 Gore's Ministry of the Christian Church. Aprib 
which represents the collective aim of the community (pp. 97- 
107). 

Let no one, therefore, charge Mr. Gore with turning from 
the great debate between Christianity and its foes to a ques- 
tion of minor importance, in which Christians differ from one 
another. His subject is no narrow one, nor does he treat it in 
a narrow spirit. It concerns the very nature of Christianity as. 
a historical fact ; and it is impossible for any careful reader to. 
avoid seeing that the author’s indefatigable research is guided 
by the deepest appreciation of evangelical principle. 

But we must attempt to give our readers some notion 
what they are to expect if they follow our advice and make 
acquaintance with the work itself. 

We find in the first chapter a statement of the question. 
Is the ministry a temporary accommodation of the Christian 
ideal to the Jewish or Pagan ideas amid which the Church 
spread? Or, on the contrary, is it ‘an original portion of 
Christ’s foundation? Is the episcopal succession, as it meets. 
us in history, simply the fulfilment of Christ’s intention?’ 
It is perhaps conceivable that this statement of the alternatives 
may not seem complete. There are well-informed inquirers 
not disloyal to the Church who hold that her existing ministry 
is the fulfilment of Christ’s intention without being, in the 
literal sense, a portion of His foundation. That is to say, they 
believe the development of the ministry to be the legitimate 
exercise of powers with which Christ has endowed the Church, 
and that if the ministry became extinct it would be possible 
for the Church to reproduce it without losing the claim that 
her ministry is instituted by Him. Now we would not take 
for granted that all who deny the historical connexion between 
the episcopate and the apostolate ascribe to the former a 
purely secular origin, or flatly deny to it the institution of Christ. 
They may refer it to Christ’s institution mediated through 
His Church. Dr. Hatch believes that ‘behind these re- 
adaptations the Holy Spirit has been working.’' But, after 
all, the Christianity of the New Testament was not only the 
secret infusion of new powers into human society ; it was also 
a system of guidance by outward facts and historical revela- 
tions. In such a system it can never be indifferent whether 
we can trace the historical connexion between the Apostolic 
and the existing ministries or not. To be sure, a development 
in the history of the ministry is undeniable. The inherent 
spiritual authority of the Christian society, guided by the needs 
of the time as they arose, have operated along with formal 

1 Growth of Church Institutions, p. 19. 
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precedent and command to mould its institutions, This is 
fully recognized by Mr. Gore. 





‘It is not that the religion of Christ as final and supernatural has. 
no progress or development in it ; it is not a code of rules covering 
all possible occasions of the future. But it is a religion which in its 
principles and essence is final, which contains in itself all the forces 
which the future will need : so that there is nothing to be looked for 
in the department of religion beyond or outside it, while there is 
everything to be looked for from within. ‘This essential finality is 
expressed in the once for all delivered faith, in the fulness of the 
once for all given grace, in the visible society once for all instituted’ 


(p. 64). 


And again, when Mr. Gore considers the well-known pas- 
sage in which Macaulay alleges the probability of failure in 
the succession through chance or imposture in dark times, he 
rejects the reply from computation of the historical chances, 
and adopts one which rests upon a general faith in the Lord’s 
guidance of the Church : 


‘A much better answer to such a suggested difficulty lies in the 
consideration that if we have reason to believe that Christ intended 
to institute a self-perpetuating ministry in His Church, He makes 
Himself responsible for its possibility, and His power is not limited 
by such material conditions’ (p. 109). 


But, putting aside minor formal changes, the question 
meets us, Did Christ found a visible organized Church in 
that sense which inevitably implies His establishment of a 
ministry? He who raises an army must appoint officers for 
it, or his army is a mob. He who founds a Church must 
found a ministry, or his Church will be a helpless mass of 
spiritual protoplasm. 


‘Did Christ,’ says Mr. Gore, ‘found a Church in the sense of 
a visible society? That He should have done so is intelligible 
enough. As it has been recently said, “it is only by becoming em- 
bodied in the undoubting convictions of a society, by being, as it 
were, assimilated with its mind and motives—that is to say, with 
living human minds and wills—and informing all its actions, that 
ideas have reality and possess power, and become more than dry 
and lifeless thoughts.” ‘As great moral and social and political 
ideas are preserved in life and force by being embodied in the 
common and living convictions of the society which we call the 
State, so great spiritual ideas, which are-the offspring of Christianity, 
are preserved in life and force by becoming the recognized beliefs 
and motives of the society which we call the Church.” Christianity- 
never would have done what it has done in the world if it had been 
a mere body of abstract truths, like a philosophy, to be apprehended 
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by this or that individual. It never would have done what it has 
done if it had been embodied only in a book or collection of books. 
It has lived on and worked upon men as a society or group of 
societies. This, of course, everyone would admit. The question is 
whether believers in Christ were left to organize themselves in 
societies by the natural attraction of sympathy in beliefs and aims, 
and are, therefore, still at liberty to organize themselves on any 
model which seems from time to time to promise the best results ; 
or whether the Divine Founder of the Christian religion Himself 
instituted @ society, a brotherhood, to be the home of the grace and 
truth which He came to bring to men’ (p. 10). 


When Christianity was first proclaimed by our Lord and 
His Apostles it was natural that men should regard it as one 
of the many appeals which had at various times been made 
to their intellects and their wills—as a matter of argument 
and a matter of choice. Argument and choice had, to be sure, 
their place in the acceptance of Christianity : but only as they 
have their place in our recognition of the facts of nature. 
Christianity presented its facts like nature, as facts whether 
we recognize them or not. It claimed to be a new creation. 
That is to say, it established and revealed to us relations in 
which we stand tu God, which it is our business to recognize 
and use, but which we no more create than we create the 
natural fatherhood, 

It was through many struggles that the Church arrived at 
the full consciousness of the divine fixity of Christianity as 
a fact to be accepted, not a speculation to be argued. The 
first part of the struggle concerned the Person of the Saviour. 
What was He? what is He? Was Hea man wholived long 
ago and now exists for those who remember Him, but not for 
those who do not? Or is He God our original Creator and 
also our new Creator—as existent for those who think not of 
Him as for those who do ; the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, Who though we believe not cannot deny Himself? Many 
find themselves unable to accept this view of the nature of 
Christianity and of its Founder. But the vast majority of the 
adherents of His religion recognize the divine person of the 
Redeemer as an unalterable fact in immediate relation to every 
man—something which it is not for man to subject to his 
reason and will, but to which his reason and will are to subject 
themselves. The Christian creed is for them a sacred insti- 
tution, a prescription by which they are to rule themselves, 
and to which they must submit, whether willingly to their 
blessing, or unwillingly to their condemnation. 

A great point has been gained when this has been esta- 
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blished. A stern restraint is placed upon human liberty, both 
of speculation and of action, when men are told that their 
liberty is to exercise itself not in the rejection or modification 
of the creed, but in the acceptance and use of it. Yet we can 
observe a certain anomaly in calling the Christian creed a 
sacred institution. It has not that external form and embodi- 
ment which the word ‘ institution’ implies. It seems to require 
for its presentation to men, in the definiteness which properly 
belongs to it, a medium of conveyance to their minds and a 
witness in palpable fact to their senses, like those earthly facts 
in which the divinely appointed relation of parents to their 
children is embodied. We should feel the need of a Church 
and a ministry to present the great facts of the creed to men 
as facts, even if they had been originally revealed from 
heaven without being embodied on earth. Even if men had 
been merely told from heaven that they had a Father and a 
Saviour, this faith must needs have taken some palpable form 
among them, as all spiritual ideas must do among mankind. 
For men have a visible life in inextricable union with the 
spiritual. And there never has been a revelation believed in 
by men without sacred institutions following. 

But the expectation of sacred institutions is immeasure- 
ably increased in the case of Christianity when we remember 
the form in which its revelation was made. It did not come 
from heaven. It was not an inspiration which arose in the 
mind of any individual or any number of persons. It was the 
Incarnation of God upon earth. Those who first believed that 
God was among them acquired and maintained their faith not 
by inward or mental influences alone, but by the converse 
with a Man, by the touch of His hands, by the influence of His 
visible presence, by the instructions which His words spoken 
face to face conveyed. Christianity in the time of ‘Christ’s 
earthly life was not a spiritual religion, if spiritual is to be taken 
to imply the absence of earthly means and conditions. Not 
only was this the actual fact, but it was this which constituted 
the special character of the religion of Christ and differenced it 
from all others. If you could have taken away from the reve- 
lation which was made in Him its connexion with earthly 
circumstance and human embodiment, you would have placed 
it on a level with those other faiths which have supposed a 
message sent from heaven, but not a divine presence on earth. 
‘I will dwell in them and walk in them, and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people.’ To be sure, the religion 
of the Incarnation implied a great sacrifice of the absolute and 
the infinite, in the abstract notion of those terms. It gave to 
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men the absolute and infinite in a connexion with time and 
place which might well seem a bondage and a humiliation. 
But the intensity and the reality of the presence of God which 
was offered in Christ more than compensated for its local and 
bounded conditions. 

To one who ponders upon this aspect of the religion re- 
vealed in the Gospels it may well appear unlikely that in the 
developments of the same faith which were to follow this cha- 
racteristic would ever be lost. Mr. Gore is right in saying 
that belief in the Incarnation opens our eyes to give due 
weight to the evidence of the Church and ministry. It is true 
that the Lord when about to leave this world, promised an 
inward and spiritual gift hereafter to come, which should 
more than compensate for His departure. But He describes 
this promised gift as so closely connected with Himself that in 
it He would return. ‘I will not leave you comfortless, I wih 
come to you.’ And its work was to consist in reviving and 
representing His life and His works tothem. ‘ He shall bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.’ It would not seem probable from this that Christ’s 
religion in after times should have an inwardness and an 
independence of human limitations which had not belonged 
to it while He was here. 

But to assure us on this point God has willed that we 
should possess in the New Testament not only the beginnings 
of Christianity in the life and words of Christ, but also its 
succeeding stages in the history of the Apostles after He had 
departed. We have not only the records of the time when 
the Lord trained His apostles to their office (p. 220), but also 
the records of the time when those who had received personally 
from Christ a definite mission (p. 234) proceeded to carry 
forward His work. And what we find there is not an emancipa- 
tion of the religion from all connexion with human action and 
outward facts, but a revival of that connexion in another form 
—a form more adapted for permanence and wide action than 
one human life, though a perfect one, could be, but not less 
embodied in human conditions nor less incarnate than the 
work of Him who was very man. The Apostles preach, heal, 
instruct, and rule, Those who do not come within the sphere 
of their influence do not receive the revelation of Christ nor 
the gifts of the gospel. The eunuch, while possessed of all 
dispositions to become a Christian, finds all the inward work 
in him imperfect until a human messenger is sent to him, and 
the accidental meeting with the material water affords the 
opportunity of using the sacramental rite which is the channel 
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of the spiritual gift. The miraculous access of the inward 
gift in Cornelius before the outward sign does not draw with 
it the inference that the outward sign may be dispensed with, 
but the inference that it must be given. And the spiritual 
gift is imparted on the same occasion, not as a part of an 
inward work of grace carried on within the sphere of 
Cornelius’ individual soul, but in connexion with the visit of 
a minister of Christ, which he has been divinely warned to 
invite. 

We can represent to ourselves how plainly the story of 
the Gospels and the Acts points forward to an organized 
visible Church, and a ministry deriving from Christ through 
His Apostles, if we will imagine by way of contrast what sort 
of Gospels and Acts would have suited those who believe in 
no Church and no ministry except such as can be created 
by the body of believers themselves. We might well imagine 
the words and deeds of the Saviour left to produce their 
necessary effect upon human souls by the same means which 
other systems have used. The seed cast into the ground and 
growing, man knoweth not how, is undoubtedly part of the 
account of the progress of Christianity ; it might have been 
the sole and only account of it. If to this necessary influence 
of the Gospel over minds we add the provision of an inspired 
record of the words and works of the Lord, everything would 
seem to be complete for the inward and spiritual reception of 
Christian principles, and from this some sort of society or 
societies would in the course of natural order have developed. 
But there would have been no need and no place, upon this 
understanding, for the choice and commission of the Apostles, 
for the special dealing with them which Mr. Gore so well 
describes, for their authority exercised over the Church, for 
the organization represented in the Acts and Epistles as the 
work of the Holy Ghost and gift of the ascended Saviour. 
It is only reasonable that we should carry forward the im- 
pressions of the nature of our religion which are derived from 
the presence in its earliest records of so marked an element 
of external order into the dark period which succeeds. 

Mr. Gore having shown that Christianity as apprehended 
in the earliest ages, and by the minds which have determined 
its place in the world, implied a visible and organized Church, 
proceeds in his second chapter to state the nature and uses of 
the ministry for which he contends, and to explain the sense 
in which he claims for it Apostolic succession, 

‘It is a matter of very great importance to exalt the principle 
of the Apostolic succession above the question of the exact form of 
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the ministry, in which the principle has expressed itself, even though 
it be by Apostolic ordering. What is meant is this: the Apostolic 
succession has taken shape in a threefold ministry, consisting of a 
single bishop in each community or diocese, with presbyters and 
deacons, the bishop alone having the power of ordaining or confer- 
ring ministerial authority upon others, the presbyters constituting “a 
co-operative order” which shares with him a common priesthood, 
and the deacons holding a subordinate and supplementary position. 
But this is rather the outcome of a principle than itself a principle, 
at any rate a primary or essential principle. No one, of whatever 
part of the Church, can maintain that the existence of what may be 
called, for lack of a distinctive term, monepiscopacy, is essential to the 
continuity of the Church. Such monepiscopacy may be the best 
mode of government, it may most aptly symbolize the divine 
monarchy, it may have all spiritual expediency and historical prece- 
dent on its side—nay, more, it may be of Apostolic institution : but 
nobody could maintain that the continuity of the Church would be 
broken if in any given diocese all the presbyters were consecrated to 
the episcopal office, and governed as a co-ordinate college of bishops 
without presbyters, or presbyter bishops. A state of things quite as 
abnormal as this existed for many centuries in the Celtic Church of 
Ireland. Something equivalent to this very arrangement has been 
commonly believed in the West to have existed in the early Church’ 
(PP. 73: 74)- 

We are not sure that we fully understand the conception 
here placed before us. The state of things in, the early 
Celtic Church, whether or not it was in its way as abnormal 
as one in which all the presbyters in a diocese should be con- 
secrated to the episcopal office, in no way resembled such a 
condition. For, while there were a great many bishops with- 
out dioceses and without jurisdiction, there were side by side 
with them a still greater number of presbyters, and the dis- 
tinction between the two orders was unmistakeably acknow- 
ledged, as Dr. Todd shows in the most emphatic manner in 
the very beginning of his Zz7e of St. Patrick, and as Mr. Gore 
himself elsewhere notices (p. 163). And if the supposition 
of a diocese in which all the presbyters were consecrated to 
the episcopal office were offered as an explanation of the 
phenomena of the early Church—say of the condition of 
things in Crete, as described in the Epistle to Titus, or at 
Rome when Ignatius wrote thither, or at Philippi when the 
letter of Polycarp was sent (p. 334)—we might be asked for 
proof of any consecrations of presbyters in those times which 
did not equally with these involve episcopal powers ; and we 
might be required to name the authority which could deprive 
the presbyteral office of the episcopal powers thus potentially 
existing in it. 
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In a later passage we understand Mr. Gore to offer this 
theory as a possible solution of the state of things at Alexan- 
dria as described by Jerome (p. 143) ; but it certainly cannot 
have been so that Jerome himself understood the case. If 
these Alexandrians, who chose their bishop from among 
themselves, had received an ordination which differed from 
that of ordinary presbyters by involving episcopal powers, 
their example would in no wise have served Jerome’s purpose, 
which was that of minimizing the distinction between the 
ordinary normal presbyter and the bishop. To believe that 
the Alexandrian Church was for a certain time Presbyterian, 
though imitating in an imperfect way the episcopacy of the 
rest of Christendom, would be not at all fatal to the argument 
for episcopacy. But this does not seem likely in view of the 
evidence of the existence of bishops in Egypt adduced by 
Mr. Gore in his appendix. It seems most probable that 
Jerome, who, as Mr. Gore says, was ‘in a temper,’ made a 
mistake. 

After his two preliminary chapters Mr. Gore proceeds to 
the Witness of Church History—that is to say, the testimony 
to the Catholic ministry borne by the Universal Church from 
the middle of the second century downwards. The evidence 
is marshalled with great care and diligence, and the book can 
never lose its value as a repertory of various learning and 
temperate reasoning. Our limits forbid the attempt to epito- 
mize, nor, indeed, could we with any effect supply the place 
of a study of the original. It leads up to the conclusion that 
‘as an institution of Christ through His Apostles—divine, 
permanent, and necessary—the threefold ministry made its 
appearance on the horizon of our epoch,’ and ‘ the memory of 
man ran not to the contrary’ (p. 215). 

Mr. Gore’s readers may feel it a little unnatural to turn 
back in chapter iv. from the point marked in the words just 
quoted to the period which lies behind that at which his survey 
of Church history began. The reason given for this order is 
that we have but very fragmentary light upon the space 
which intervenes between the middle of the second century 
and the point where the Acts of the Apostles comes to an 
end. We cannot quite feel that we apprehend the force of 
this reason. The arguments, however, which are urged ona 
previous page (65) for stating the accepted position of the 
Church before testing it by Scripture have doubtless much 
force. But the Scripture evidences which give us the solid 
principles of the whole discussion are so very complete, and 
they are so admirably set out by Mr. Gore in his fourth an? 
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fifth chapters, that our only doubt is whether they should not 
have formed the introduction instead of the sequel to the 
chapter on the witness of Church history. 

Set side by side with the Apostolic Church the liberal 
conception of what a Church ought to be ; it seems to us that 
the contrast is striking. In the one we have the sacredness 
of institutions established in the utmost vigour. The gospel 
does not come out from its adherents, but unto them only. 
The inward life follows upon the outward gift and waits upon 
it. We are left, no doubt, to hope great things from the 
uncovenanted mercies of God, but so far as the known sphere 
of Christian life is concerned, sacramental grace and ministerial 
office are the indispensable means by which the gifts of 
Christ are made effectual for men ; and they are as necessary 
for maintaining the work of grace when established in a 
single mind or in a community as they were for its first 
beginning. They are true causes of salvation in the sense 
in which the term ‘cause’ can be applied to any earthly circum- 
stance. Whereas in the modern conception it is the inward 
and spiritual work that comes first ; the outward is its de- 
velopment. To be sure, the conditions of human knowledge 
forbid the theory that the doctrine of Christ can spring up 
in the heart without any suggestion from outside. But so far 
as this theory can be reasonably held the modern Puritan 
attempts to hold it. The work of the minister is confined to 
preaching—that is to say, to a species of operation which is the 
outcome of the inward grace that is in himself. Even so, his 
work is not a proper cause of what takes place in his hearer, 
but merely the occasion. And the sacramental conveyance 
of grace by the acts of the minister—the claim for him that 
he is a medium of God’s action in grace, in the same way in 
which men in their various natural relations to their kind are 
media of God’s action in nature, so that without their acts 
His acts would not be what they are—this whole conception 
is rejected as a proud sacerdotalism invented for the exalta- 
tion of the clergy, and contrary to that freedom of access to 
God on the part of His children which is the primary idea of 
Christianity. We are well aware how possible it is that 
personal Christianity should exist under this ultra-spiritual 
form ; nay, how possible it is that under special circumstances 
the Christianity which it displays should seem to possess a 
peculiar vigour and energy, at all events for atime. But the 
form is not the counterpart of New Testament Christianity. 
Its individualism, its suspicion of what is outward and visible, 
its undervaluing of human agency, its condemnation of sym- 
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bolism, its shrinking from bodily expression of the mental 
feelings, are characteristics which do not meet us in the 
Church life of the New Testament. 

But it might be imagined that this continuance of the 
incarnate religion of the Gospels which thus meets us in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment should have been intended merely to complete the 
revelation ; and that once the saving work of the Lord and 
the gift of the Spirit had been assured to men by this earthly 
history, all these props should have been withdrawn and the 
faith of Christ been left to all future ages a purely mental and 
spiritual thing—a thing of memory, thought, and feeling, but 
not of rites, or offices, or forms. It is conceivable that it should 
have been so, but the New Testament does not support the 
conception, and, if we are to believe the New Testament, it is 
not so. For there we find every preparation made for per- 
petuating the existence of an organized Church. 

It is true that doubts are cast upon the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, which are, as Mr. Gore expresses it, the 
locus classicus in the New Testament on the subject of the 
Christian ministry. The doubts are difficult to maintain. It 
might indeed have been an easy matter to palm off upon a 
particular Church at a later period a series of epistles in which 
the form of Church government which existed within it should 
be represented as existing in the Apostolic age; but to per- 
suade a particular Church would have been but a small part of 
the problem, since the whole Catholic body had to be induced 
to accept the writings. The notices of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments do not form the whole matter of the Epistles. These 
notices are set in a framework of spiritual thought full of depth 
and beauty. And, easy as it might be supposed to deceive 
the Church of later times in respect of the date of ecclesiastical 
institutions, it could never be easy to deceive it in respect of 
Apostolic sentiment. The spiritual taste of the Christian 
Church was well exercised in such matters. Who can the 
author have been who was able to imitate—and that without 
leaving any sign of imitation—a style of language, a style of 
thinking, in which the community of those best able to judge 
has recognized the Apostolic hand and the stamp of in- 
spiration. The greatest admirer of the writings of the early 
Fathers must still recognize the difference in spiritual clearness 
and power between them and the New Testament in general, 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus as muchas any part of the 
volume. Let anyone acquainted with the very best of Chris- 
tian writings in the centuries of Church history ask himself 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. F 
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what author he finds among them that was capable of com- 
posing the spiritual passages of the Pastoral Epistles. 

But the admission that these Epistles are not genuine 
would by no means be fatal to their use as testimonies to the 
existence of a settled order in the Primitive Church. It is 
doubtful whether their value for this purpose would not be 
increased by setting them forward, out of the Apostolic age 
into the dark half-century which follows ; and it is impos- 
sible, as Dr. Salmon shows, to date them later. Thus stands 
the case. The condition of Church order represented in these 
Epistles is a development of that recorded in the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul. We find in the four undoubted Epistles 
the Apostle exercising authority in the name of Christ and re- 
cognizing a similar claim on the part of others. He exercises 
it under difficulties and contradictions ; but these difficulties 
are themselves caused by the existence of other apostles. 
Discipline is applied ; spiritual gifts are possessed, and among 
them are gifts of teaching, exhorting, ministry, and rule. Such 
a state of things is not the government of the Church as it 
was finally evolved. But it is on the way to such a result. 
The picture given to us is not that of an aggregate of believers 
drawn together by their common faith, but of a Church in 
which external authority exists, and that by the gift of Christ. 
St. Paul compares the Church to a body, for the express 
purpose of showing that each man must accept the place in 
the Church which has been created for him, instead of creating 
a place for himself. ‘God hath set some in the Church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers’ (1 Cor. 
xii. 28). Here is the Divine origin of the ministry taught 
as plainly as any High Churchman teaches it now. In the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, further development has taken 
place. The Apostle commits to delegates the authority which 
he would himself exercise if he were present. The spiritual 
gifts have lost their extraordinary character, and settled down 
into the permanent offices of presbyter and deacon. But still 
the fully expanded form of a local episcopate is not as yet 
here. The Pastoral Epistles mark a further stage towards 
the condition which we find in the Epistles of Ignatius. And it 
would be more valuable as a proof of continuous development 
from the Apostolic commission up to the diocesan bishops, 
that the intermediate stage represented by these three Epistles 
should be in the generation succeeding the Apostles. For 
thus it would afford the surest proof that the authority derived 
from Christ through the Apostles did not cease with their 
death. The Pastoral Epistles, if post-Apostolic, would show 
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the better that the Church did not, after the great burst of 
spiritual force which the Apostolic age witnessed, sink into 
an earthly community, in which the interests of this world 
predominated and the rulers of the society bore offices and 
names which indicated chiefly their secular duties. But even 
placing the Pastoral Epistles in the place which justly belongs 
to them as Apostolic writings, what do we find? That eccle- 
siastical office in the Apostolic age is uniformly ascribed to 
Divine appointment. In St. Ignatius we find the same origin 
claimed for it. What, then, is the likelihood that in the interval 
between St. Paul and St. Ignatius, Divine appointment was 
superseded by appointment from below? There are many 
dark half-centuries in secular history: but we do not fill them 
with republics if the periods both before and after them are 
periods of monarchy. 

In his sixth chapter Mr. Gore treats the scanty records of 
the post-Apostolic time: first, the Dzdaché with its settled 
ministry of bishops and deacons, and ‘over them the “ am- 
bulatory ” apostles, prophets, and teachers who exercise a 
ministry not yet localized’ (p. 278); then the record of the 
work of St. John at Ephesus, the Ignatian Epistles, in which the 
monarchical episcopate appears as ‘firmly rooted,’ ‘ completely 
beyond dispute’ (p. 300), and that of Clement of Rome, whom 
Mr. Gore believes to have held in Rome the place which at 
that time in the East, and during the later centuries in the 
West also, is denoted by the term ‘bishop’; and, lastly, the 
letters of Polycarp, and the Shepherd. We must give the 
general conclusion in the author’s own words : 


‘It remains to state the conviction to which we have been led, 
viz. that in the West no more than in the East did the supreme 
power ever devolve upon the presbyters. There was a time when 
they were (as the epistles of Clement and Polycarp bear witness) the 
chief local authorities—the sole ordinary occupants of the chief seat. 
But over them, not yet localized, were men either of prophetic 
inspiration or of apostolic authority and known character— 
“ prophets,” or ‘ teachers,” or “rulers,” or “men of distinction ”— 
who in the sub-apostolic age ordained to the sacred ministry, and in 
certain cases would have exercised the chief teaching and governing 
authority. Gradually these men, after the pattern set by James in 
Jerusalem or by John in the Churches of Asia, became themselves 
local presidents or instituted others in their place. Thus a transition 
was effected to a state of things in which every Church had its local 
president who ranked among the presbytery—a fellow-presbyter like 
St. Peter—sitting with them on the chief seat, but to whom was 
assigned exclusively the name of bishop. ‘This transference and limi- 
tation of a name can hardly be a difficulty when we remember the 
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vague use of official titles which meets us in early Church history. 
In the organization, as in the theology of the Church, nomenclature 
was only gradually fixed. The view here expressed of the develop- 
ment of the ministry has one great advantage—besides appearing to 
account for all the phenomena of the documents of the period, it 
accounts also for the strength of the tradition which gave authority 
to the episcopal successions when they first come into clear view, and 
for the unquestioned position which they held. There is no trace of 
elevation in the records of the episcopate’ (p. 336). 


That the kingdom of God has an earthly constitution and 
a government as much as any earthly society is a conception 
which has enemies in two quarters: first, those who do not 
believe that there is any kingdom of God on earth at all, and, 
secondly, those who believe that the kingdom is too spiritual 
to need or to permit any earthly embodiment. But these two 
classes have so little in common that it is only by mistake that 
they can act together. What has the earnest evangelical, who 
believes with all his heart that God is at work among men, in 
common with the sceptic who rejects the doctrine of the 
priesthood only because it depends upon the belief that God 
is active in the world? And what has the observant philo- 
sopher, who sees how the mind and soul of man act in concert 
with his visible frame, in common with the enthusiast who 
thinks to obtain inward access to God independently of any 
material facts? To the truthful observer of the nature of our 
life it will be plain that, on the supposition of a kingdom of 
God existing on earth, it ought to have a constitution visible 
to men. For how else shall it make itself known and exert 
its powers ? 

This was far from being denied by those who first dis- 
sented from the Catholic order. They did so on the ground 
that a Church constitution different from the Catholic was 
prescribed in the New Testament so definitely and so 
minutely as to oblige true Christians to abandon the Catholic 
constitution in order to obey the Scripture. On this they 
acted. If they could have allowed that there was the slightest 
uncertainty as to their interpretation of the New Testament, 
they would have regarded their defection as unjustified. The 
government in possession had a right to exist until another 
form of government could show a better claim to Divine pre- 
scription. But at the present day the position generally taken 
is, that no form of constitution is prescribed in the New 
Testament at all. What is complained of in episcopacy is 
not its particular form, but its claim to impose any form ; and 
many of our modern Nonconformists would apparently be 
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ready to reject the platform of church government to which 
they are themselves attached, if it were offered to them by 
way of Catholic prescription. 

We far prefer the earlier forms of dissent. Bitter as was 
the hostility against the Church’s order which flowed from the 
persuasion that another order was Divine, its very bitterness 
depended upon an agreement with the Church in the great 
principles of external unity and order. It was not guilty of 
the inconsistency of accepting a Divine revelation as the 
foundation of the Church and believing that the outward 
form of the Church is left to human choice. And it was not 
guilty of cherishing, for its own sake, a love of disunion and 
of separation which the common experience of life shows to 
be injurious in every enterprise of a secular kind. 

The only true reason for separation is belief in a prescrip- 
tion more Divine. If you surrender the belief that the New 
Testament has defined any order for the Church, the imme- 
diate result ought to be a submission to Church order for the 
mere sake of union. Allow the utmost value that can be 
given to the few exceptions from the universal prevalence of 
episcopacy that are alleged: what are they in comparison 
to the overwhelming mass of authority on the other side? 
The Catholic Church has declared for episcopacy with a 
unanimity which no //ébiscite that ever was taken has ap- 
proached. What sound reason can be given for refusing to 
accept the decision, unless union, which everywhere else is 
strength, be, in religion, weakness ? The advantage supposed 
to be gained from the competition of parties and the collision 
of opinions is far better secured when the parties compete 
within the same body than when they are separated, just as 
party government in the State is good within a settled consti- 
tution, but fatal when it rends the State asunder. Dr. Sanday 
has lately passed a judgment upon this subject with which 
we can by no means agree: 


‘Our confessional differences are indeed reflected in primitive 
Christianity, but not as mutually exclusive. They represent, not 
conflicting or irreconcilable conceptions of the original constitution 
of the Church, but only successive stages in the growth of that 
constitution. The Church passed through a congregational stage, 
and (if we exclude the activity of the Apostles as something excep- 
tional) it also passed through a presbyterian stage. If anyone wishes 
to single out these stages and to model the society to which he 
belongs upon them, he is zealous for a pure and primitive polity ; 
he clings to the Bible and what he finds in the Bible ; he will not 
allow himself to wander far from that ideal which he thinks that 
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Christ and His Apostles have left him. Can we condemn him for 
this??? 


Dr. Sanday proceeds to claim for the Church ‘a more ex- 
cellent way’; to contend that further developments were within 
the powers of the Church, and have proved their legitimacy by 
their results ; and to guard himself ‘against being supposed to 
imply that what is good once is necessarily good always.’ But 
we cannot think that in these latter words Dr. Sanday means 
to qualify the excuse which he has made for Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, and which would seem to us plainly to imply 
that in some sense or other their systems are good always. 
And good they certainly are in the sense of attracting many 
good men: good as anything which conscience approves is 
good to the consciences which approve it. But we do not 
believe that they are historically good, or that the reasons we 
have quoted from Dr. Sanday avail for their excuse. 

Imagine similar reasons given in secular politics. A 
country has passed through republicanism and despotism to 
a limited monarchy. Will you say to a portion of its inhabi- 
tants that, if they choose to set up a republic or a tyranny 
for themselves, they are zealous for ancient precedent, and 
must not be condemned ? Is it not plain that, even if ancient 
times offered pure examples of the form of government which 
they prefer, the element of disunion which it possesses now 
that the body of the people have passed into another stage im- 
presses upon it a character wholly different from that which 
the old polity, held with the consent of all, possessed? The 
spirit of disunion and opposition is a more important element 
than the imitative reproduction of an antiquated system. So 
it would be universally held in a matter of mundanc politics, 
and we know not why it should be otherwise held in eccle- 
siastical, except upon the assumption that unity is less impor- 
tant in the Church than in the State. 

But is it true that the Church ever passed through a con- 
gregational and a presbyterian stage? Congregationalism is 
the deliberate, organized, and persistent independence of con- 
gregations maintained as a doctrine against all comers. Were 
primitive congregations ever independent in this sense? If 
Christianity began in the cities, while the country was pagan 
and the distances great and hard to traverse, is there anything 
common between this congregationalism of circumstance and 
the congregationalism of doctrine taught in times so different 
from the primitive as ours are? Was there ever in primitive 


1 See the Exfositor for November 1888. 
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congregations the spirit of deliberate independence? Were 
they ever free from subjection to some one outside themselves ? 
Did not the very germ, of whatever nature it was, which in so 
short a time made them all episcopal constitute an essential 
difference between them and the modern congregations which 
have rejected, and still reject, that which the ancient were so 
ready to accept ? 

And why does Dr. Sanday propose that, to prove his 
presbyterian stage, we should consent to pass over the activity 
of the Apostles as something exceptional? Presbyterianism 
recognizes no authority above that of the presbyters. But 
when Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every city of Pisidia 
and Pamphylia, these presbyters remained subject to the 
authority of the Apostles who ordained them. St. Paul claims 
such authority in all his Epistles. No church of his founda- 
tion was presbyterian while he lived, unless you may represent 
as a republic a monarchy by setting aside the royal authority 
as exceptional. Nor was the activity of the Apostles as 
exercising authority over presbyters by any means excep- 
tional, as the examples of St. James and SS. Timothy and 
Titus abundantly show. We shall accompany Dr. Sanday 
with cordiality in making moral and practical allowance for 
the condition of separated Christian bodies. But among all 
the good and able men who adhere to these separated bodies, 
we are persuaded there are very few who do so from adherence 
to primitive precedent and the authority of the Christian 
past. History, whatever minor difficulties of explanation it 
may Offer, is in its practical results all for the Church. 

So true is this, that the dissent which rebels against pre- 
scription depends, we are well persuaded, for existence on its 
own prescription ; and the opinions which reject the sacred- 
ness of institutions practically ascribe a sacredness to their 
own. The prescription of a quarter of a century is not, upon 
grounds of pure reason, as good as the prescription of eighteen 
centuries ; the chapel which was erected a generation ago is 
not so venerable a witness of permanence as the cathedral 
which stood where it stands before the nation was formed. 
But twenty-five years’ prescription and the erection which 
gives it a home are something for the mind to rest in and 
revere ; and to minds unaccustomed to range far back they 
are enough. Dissent depends at first upon the impulse of 
disagreement, the exaggeration of some new discovery in reli- 
gion, the excitement of feelings which because they are strong 
are supposed never to have been felt as strongly before. And 
so the schism is made. Doubtless the love of disagreement 
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has its power even in the second generation and the third. 
But this motive loses its strength with its novelty. It 
could not furnish vigour enough to keep a separation alive 
if it were not that the institutions of the sect acquire by 
mere continuance a sacred prescription corresponding to that 
of the larger body which was abandoned. The chapel is in 
evidence as truly as the cathedral; under the shadow of its 
forms of worship the souls of friends now gone have sought 
communion with their Maker; the minister is Reverend and 
wears a distinctive dress as well as the parson ; his ordination 
and his consequent distinction from the congregation seem 
to represent in some sort of way the variety of office as read 
of in the New Testament. The atmosphere of prayer and 
faith which surrounds the system appears to invest it with a 
religious sanction. And if the sanction be not of such over- 
whelming strength as to hinder any change which may seem 
desirable ; if the distinction between minister and people be 
not in kind but in degree ; if the sacraments be only just 
sacred enough to yield a desirable help without oppressing 
the mind with anything difficult to believe, or the feelings with 
a too close presence of Deity, this dilution of the sacredness 
of institutions makes them less of a burden to faith, and leaves 
one’s sense of power free from the humbling contact with a 
system which it has had no hand in creating and could not 
change, however one might desire to do so. 

We earnestly believe that many simple souls adhere to 
systems which are not Catholic from motives which have 
enough of Catholicity to clear them in God’s sight from 
schismatical intention. They adhere because they are humble, 
because they trust in God’s providence which has set them 
where they are, because they desire to give themselves to the 
affairs of personal religion without meddling in the distrac- 
tions of controversy and change. But the very contemplation 
of their merits and virtues should lead those who have oppor- 
tunity, to take a larger view and accept a system which includes 
everything by which they claim our sympathy, but in larger 
degree and with more entire consistency. If it be a good 
thing to worship as our fathers worshipped, it must be better 
to worship as their fathers’ fathers up to the earliest times to 
which memory runs have done; if it be good that ministers 
should be ordained by authority, it must be better that there 
should be no record in their succession of an authority which 
was self-assumed ; if it be good to form a part of acommunity, 
it is better that the community to which we belong should be 
the universal Church ; if it be good to accept the place in 
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which God has set us, and to make the best of it, it must be 
better that we should have the greatest certainty that our 
situation was not devised by human will ; if a system claiming 
the institution of God be good for men to rest in, it must be 
better that its records should stretch back so far as directly to 
connect it with the system of the New Testament. It is the 
common boast of Christians that theirs is an historical reli- 
gion. But what is the use of this unless the history has a 
connexion with our actual religion in the present; and if 
there be a connexion between the history of the present as we 
live it and the history of the past in which Christ and His 
Apostles lived, it must surely seem best to any mind of an his- 
torical turn that continuity should never have been broken, 
rather than that the threads of the texture should have been 
snapped where the New Testament closes and the pattern 
taken up again, not by continuity, but by imitation, at a later 
time. 

Mr. Gore’s appendix contains a careful discussion of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s celebrated dissertation. We agree with him that 
the language of this essay is ambiguous and that it is liable to 
be interpreted as representing the episcopate to be a purely 
human creation. But the illustrious author has never accepted 
this reading of his intention. And just as in the physical 
world a writer who dwells upon the earthly aspect of evolu- 
tion may seem to ascribe a creative power to the facts, while 
in reality he believes as much as anyone in a Divine Being 
behind them, so it may be in ecclesiastical affairs. When 
Bishop Lightfoot informs us that his view agrees with that of 
Langen, who teaches the Apostolical succession, we shall 
gratefully accept the assurance. 

But our limits have been reached. We shall but say in 
conclusion that students of the origin of the Christian ministry 
will find in the work of Mr. Gore the whole literature of the 
subject, gathered with unsparing diligence and lucidly ar- 
ranged. Doubtless records may still be discovered which 
shall throw some new light upon this ancient controversy : 
it would ill become the generation which has seen the pub- 
lication of the Didaché to assume that no fresh materials can 
ever present themselves. But Mr. Gore’s reasonings are based 
upon so wide a survey of the mass of authorities of which we 
are in possession, and upon so true an estimate of the prin- 
ciples by which the development of the Christian Church has 
been ruled, that they will, in our judgment, permanently re- 
commend themselves in every essential point to the truthful 
inquirer. 
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ArT. IV.—PLUMPTRE’S LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. 


The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
By E. H. PLuMpTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 2 vols. 
(London, 1889.) 


THOSE of our readers who within the last five years have 
visited the lovely cathedral at the foot of the Mendips, the 
story of which, as a typical church of the ‘Old Foundation,’ 
has been so instructively told by Mr. Freeman, will doubtless 
have had their attention directed to a memorial window in 
the north aisle of the choir, the central panel of which exhibits 
a bishop in cope and mitre, holding a pastoral staff. Over 
his head are the words, ‘ All glory be to God,’ and below the 
figure is that pathetic warning which a prophet once addressed 
to a friend overborne by grief at thickening national calami- 
ties, and which a Christian poet has paraphrased in lines that 
wonderfully develop the compressed tenderness and awful- 
ness of the original in its context-—‘ Et tu queeris tibi grandia ? 
Noli querere.’' These words, from the Vulgate rendering of 
Jer. xlv. 5, were chosen by the designer of the memorial as 
having been written, wanu propria, in two books—a Greek 
Testament and a copy of Grotius’ De Veritate—which be- 
longed to the saintly prelate whose praise, indeed, is ‘in all 
the churches,’ but whose name is specially associated with the 
‘ City of Fountains,’ and in whose honour, principally through 
the exertions of the Dean who now comes forward as his 
biographer, the window was erected in the church where he 
once sat enthroned as bishop, and to which his six years’ 
residence had given, in one sense, a new sanctity. 

The life of Bishop Ken has been more than once written ; 
and some of us will remember the pleasure with which, in 
youth, we read the volume published by ‘A Layman, who is 
named in the preface to the present work as Mr. John Lavi- 
court Anderdon. But Dean Plumptre is ¢4e biographer of 
him whom Dean Stanley succinctly described as ‘one of the 
best of Englishmen. ? The task has been to him a labour of 
love, and the elaborate minuteness of research bestowed upon 
it will be valued as indicating an enthusiastic appreciation of 


1 See Christian Year, Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. Compare 
Keble’s Academical and Occasional Sermons, p. 306 ; Newman’s Paroch. 
Serm. viii. 134. 

2 Good Words for 1880, p. 135. 
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the pure goodness—to use one simple comprehensive term— 
which makes Bishop Ken shine out as ‘ perhaps the loveliest 
figure in an age of moral catastrophe.’! And one of the most 
attractive features of the book is, we will not say the con- 
siderate generosity, but rather the unforced yet discriminating 
sympathy with which an accomplished and versatile writer, 
whose position is usually supposed to be in ‘the left centre’ 
of the Anglican ranks, has surveyed and estimated the career, 
has come into touch with the mind and spirit, of a High 
Church saint as such, who, as he repeatedly reminds us, 
possessed so peculiar a fascination for the leaders of the 
great Church-revival, notably of him who, pace Dean Burgon,? 
was its chief mover, and whose 


‘reverence for Ken entered largely into his thoughts and feelings in 
those memorable years of which we have the narrative in the Apologia. 
The more I read of the poems in the Zyva Afostolica, in which he 
gave utterance to his deepest emotions, the more they seem to me 
to reproduce what Ken in his time must have felt and thought. We 
may mourn that, later on, the parallelism becomes one of contrast 
rather than of resemblance. Not the less, I believe, does it remain 
true that few words can help us to enter into Ken’s mind and heart 
so fully as those which then came from one far above him in intel- 
lectual force, but like him then, and, I will add, like him now, in the 
unworldliness of his life, in his strivings after holiness, in his yearn- 
ings for the beatific vision’ (vol. i. p. xiii). 


This conception of the relation between Ken’s life and 
Newman’s Anglican activities is illustrated by the choice of 
mottoes for the chapters of the present biography. Three 
chapters are without any such heading ; of the remaining 
twenty-six, twenty-three are introduced by lines from New- 
man, one by a combination of verses from Newman and 
Keble, and one by a stanza from the Christian Year on Ordi- 
nation, beginning, ‘When foemen watch their tents by night.’ 
We shall be glad, for our parts, if these fragments of verse 
should induce any of Dr. Plumptre’s readers to form for them- 
selves a just conception of the intensity and strength in 
which, we venture to think, Newman’s poetry exceeds Keble’s. 
A full account is given of the remarkable compilation which 
appeared in the seventy-fifth Zvact for the Times as a matin 
service for ‘ Bishop Ken’s Day,’ and in which the Dean recog- 
nizes a ‘singular beauty,’ although he quotes Cardinal New- 
man’s admission that it was ‘ frightening ’ to some of his friends. 


1 See the second of two admirable papers on Bishop Ken which 
Archdeacon Farrar contributed to Good Words for 1888. 
2 See Twelve Good Men, i. 158. 
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We must not yield to the temptation of quoting more of it than 
the last words of the sixth lesson, with its responses. 


‘Such was Ken, a burning and shining light, bringing back primi- 
tive times. 

‘But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us. TZhanks be to God. 
RY. J said, L have laboured in vain, 1 have spent my strength for 
nought and in vain: yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and 
my work with my God.’ 


As might have been expected, Dean Plumptre takes care 
to quote Isaac Williams’s sonnet in the Cathedral, and some 
lines of his on the losses entailed on the Church by the de- 
privation of Ken and others like-minded with him, although 
he passes over another stanza, in which this too much forgotten 
poet alludes to 

‘those heights where holy Herbert sits, 
Or Heaven-taught Ken awakes the sounding wire.’ 


It is to this loving zeal for his subject, combined with a 
highly imaginative temperament, that we should attribute one 
characteristic of these graceful volumes, which must, we think, 
be described as an excess of conjectural, or, as our author 
prefers to call it, of ‘ideal’ biography, such as is over and over 


again presented to us in sheer default of actual data. Thus 
whereas, in the case of Ken’s school life at Winchester, mere 
outlines are all that can be ascertained, the Dean of Wells 
‘can picture him as protecting pure, devout, and truthful’ 
young Presbyterians and Independents from ‘the rough hand- 
ling of his Cavalier playmates.’ We should rather suspect 
that the bullying was at least as likely to be inflicted on 
young ‘ prelatists’ or ‘ malignants’ by the sons of fathers who 
rejoiced that Episcopacy was ‘down’; and the Dean had 
already intimated the probability of some such treatment 
having been experienced by Ken himself. As we proceed 
with the work, the potential mood becomes more frequent, and 
phrases like ‘I imagine,’ ‘it is natural to assume,’ ‘it is some- 
thing more than a legitimate conjecture,’ ‘ we can picture to 
ourselves,’ ‘it is not, I think, an over-bold stretch of imagina- 
tion,’ ‘it is at least probable,’ ‘we may perhaps indulge the 
thought,’ stud the pages a good deal too thickly. There is 
the bare fact that in 1675 Ken visited the Continent ; which 
way he travelled, what he saw, what he thought, we know not. 
But, says the Dean with a quaint xaiveté, instead of simply 
confessing ignorance and going on to what is in evidence, ‘ we 
may legitimately, I think, under such conditions indulge in’ 
an ‘account of imaginary travels, as other writers, such, eg., as 
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Walter Savage Landor, have indulged in “imaginary conver- 
sations.” For my own satisfaction 1 follow this course and 
not the other. Readers who prefer to confine themselves toa 
record of actual facts can skip this chapter and pass on’ (i. 107). 

Walter Savage Landor, we presume, did not profess to be 
writing biography. And, in truth, a biography written through- 
out upon such principles, with such broad licence for the excur- 
sions of fancy, would task the patience of the ordinary prosaic 
reader, accustomed to assume that this or that statement rests 
upon this or that authority. We heartily appreciate vividness ; 
but vividness, in history or biography, consists in realizing what 
can practically be ascertained. Again, when Dean Plumptre 
admits that he has not ‘ one jot or tittle of external evidence’ 
as to whether ‘ T. K.,’ the author of the book called The Royal 
Sufferer, and dedicated to the exiled King as represented by 
five asterisks, was or was not Bishop Ken, he argues from 
internal evidence for the affirmative, and then infers ‘ that 
Ken may claim some share’ in the formation of those pious 
dispositions in which, about two years later, James died (ii. 118). 
Would James, we ask, have read three lines of an Anglican 
‘manual of devotion’? Not three words. Again, when we 
come to the death of William, the Dean gives us more than a 
page about Ken’s probable thoughts on that event (ii. 105). 
Yet again, after giving a letter of 1710, in which Ken inti- 
mates his intention of going, as soon as he can travel, to com- 
municate in Wells Cathedral with his friend Bishop Hooper, 
whom he had already, by a formal act of ‘cession,’ acknow- 
ledged as in regular possession of the see, Dr. Plumptre con- 
fesses that he has ‘not been able to ascertain whether the 
resolution thus expressed ever passed into an act’ (ii. 196). 
Yet, apparently because he ‘can imagine few scenes more 
striking and pathetic,’ he practically persuades himself that it 
really took place, and proceeds to speculate as to accessory 
circumstances. 


‘One would like to know, if it were possible, wth whom he stayed 
at Wells, whether he were the honoured guest of the palace... or 
took up his abode, in the humility of his nature, at some humble 
hostelry ; but this, of course, we can only conjecture... . On the 
whole I incline to the palace’ (ii. 196). 


And the overleaf of the title-page contains a sonnet in 
which this possible act of communion is assumed as a veritable 
fact. The lines are touchingly beautiful ; but surely, if Ken 
had been able in that last year of his life, during which his 
illness and pain were increasingly severe, to undertake a 
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journey involving such excitement, we should have some evi- 
dence of the fact, whereas we have none. But the strangest, 
and to our mind the most inappropriate, exhibition of this 
‘idealism’ occurs in reference to the night of suspense which 
intervened between the trial of the Seven Bishops and the 
verdict. 


‘I confine myself to asking how that night was likely to be passed 
by a man like Ken... The region into which that inquiry leads us 
is one on which we may well enter with reverent feet, and our words 
should be wary and few; but I seem to myself to hear in those mid- 
night hours some such words as these : “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ;” “If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me”? (ii. 6). 


We must say in all seriousness that Dr. Plumptre had better 
have ‘confined himself’ within the bounds of relevancy, and 
spared his readers the shock of a quotation which associates 
the Agony and the Crucifixion with a trial for libel in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

The book, moreover, contains some other tokens of a 
facility too little restrained, and of an inadequate sense of 
proportion. We do not dwell on the point that Ken’s life 
includes some very familiar scenes in English history, which 
might perhaps have been more slightly touched ; -but there is 
rather too much of detail as to persons probably or pos- 
sibly connected with Ken, and several statements, or expres- 
sions of opinion, are reiterated almost ad fastidium. Thus we 
hear three times of Ken’s habit of emptying his pockets of 
small cash during his Oxford walks ; five times of the opinion 
entertained in his time that sermons ought not to be read, but 
preached from memory ; four times of his occasionally flashing 
out into a‘heat’ of indignation ; twice of the ‘ mutual repul- 
sion’ between him and Burnet; twice of Mary’s reported 
saying that, though he and Frampton ‘ wished to be martyrs, 
she would do her best to disappoint them ;’ thrice of Frampton’s 
officiating in churches after his deprivation ; and twice of the 
strained relations between Kidder and the chapter of Wells. 
We repeat that this exuberance is, in its way, an expression 
of the writer’s pzefas; and we regard in the same light what 
would otherwise look like a singular insensibility not only to 
the dulness and poverty of much that he quotes from Ken’s 
‘heroic’ poem called Edmund, but to the grotesque incon- 
gruity of idealizing the martyr-king of a realm composed of 
Norfolk and Suffolk—himself, indeed, a true Christian hero 
within his narrow sphere of action, who, as Carlyle has it, 
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‘was seen to have done verily a man’s part in his life-pilgrim- 
age’ !—into a sort of virtuous Grand Monarque, who, besides 
his other activities in regard to army and navy, trade, taxation, 
justice, foreign policy, assists, but only ‘as a hearer’ (for Ken 
is always anti-Erastian), at a synod in which Romanist and 
Latitudinarian * plead their respective causes, and are both 
defeated by the advocate of a Reformation on strictly Angli- 
can lines. Dr. Plumptre ‘can think of Ken as feeling, when 
he read Paradise Lost, that he too had it in him to write an 
epic’ (i. 96). If he thought so, it was a fond delusion, and to 
dwell on the result would be to connect his name with some 
ludicrous associations.* The same strange want of taste and 
of humour, which amuses or vexes us as we wearily turn over 
the pages of this ‘epic,’ appears also in the Hymnotheo, which 
Dr. Plumptre takes au sérieux as, ‘under the thinnest possible 
disguise, an idealized autobiography,’ and thence infers that 
Ken, in the lax days which followed the Restoration, may 
have ‘listened to the voice of the sirens, have ‘turned his 
gifts of song and music to secular uses,’ and thereby, in some 
degree, imperilled his faith (i. 63). Is there any necessity for 
so unpleasing a supposition? ‘Hymnotheo’ is the young 
man who, in the exquisite story which we owe to Eusebius 
and to Clement, was reclaimed by St. John from dissolute and 
lawless courses. It was necessary to represent this ‘penitent’ 
as having once sunk very low ; and, if we are to ‘imagine’ a 
really autobiographical purpose,‘ we must be consistent, and 
suppose that Ken is confessing a personal experience in the 
lines which first bring ‘ Hymnotheo’ under the influence of 
a grossly Antinomian form of predestinarianism, and then 
immerse him in the profligacies of the grove of Daphne ; and 
this a year or so before Ken’s ordination, and some two years 
before Dr. Plumptre supposes him to have written a solemn 
objurgation against scandalous abuses in the Church.® And 
when some hitherto unpublished ‘ poems,’ which are, for the 
most part, mere ‘goody’ doggrel in childish language, are 

1 Past and Present, p. 46. 

2 Dr. Plumptre asks whether this ‘sly Proteo’ is meant for Tillotson 
(ii. 243). If so, Ken’s hostility to the ‘ Latitudinarian’ who had superseded 
Sancroft must have got the better of his fairness, for he describes Proteo 
as the chief of mere time-servers. He must, however, have been thinking 
of one who could argue in dulcet tones for ‘ sweet moderation.’ 

’ For this reason we forbear to quote from the commencement of 
Edmund. 

* Of course, in making his ‘ penitent’ a hymnodist, Ken is turning to 
poetical account his own tastes and habits. 

5 Ichabod, reprinted after Ken’s death as Exfostulatoria. See vol. i. 
P. 55+ 
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gravely presented to us as‘ Ken’s Lyra /nnocentium, we know 7 d ; 
not whether the wrong done to Keble by the implied compari- ad 
son is not surpassed by the equally unintentional unkindness of Same 
bringing to light the fact that the author of the Morning and Geax 
Evening Hymns had scribbled, in his old age, for two little girls Christ 
what he could not have wished to be read by posterity. The ie 
: ° estimé 
fact is, Ken was a versifier rather than a poet ; but he could 
? Se aaa : : : : stand] 
sometimes ‘ build’ a ‘rhyme’ which was terse and vigorous, if ‘aasbiaines 
not ‘lofty’; and some extracts from his shorter poems, devo- it ? 1 


tional and theological,! would be a welcome possession to 
many Churchmen who at present think of him simply as 
having written ‘ Awake, my soul,’ and ‘Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.’ 

In regard to those world-famous compositions, and to that 


which Miss Yonge, in Zhe Clever Woman of the Famtly, de- which 
scribes as ‘ Bishop Ken’s noble midnight hymn,’ we refer our the De 
readers to the very interesting chapter in which the original disturt 
text is given, with the variations introduced, undoubtedly with the wo 
his previous sanction, into an edition of the Waénchester the Mc 
Manual, published in the year after his death. We cannot surpris 
but think that some of the alterations are improvements. ff for th 
The harsh rhythm of such lines as summ: 
‘ Influenced by the light divine,’ called 
or edition 
‘ Triumphing rise at the last day,’ appear 
or Ken’s | 
‘Let no vain fancy me illude,’ in the : 
him ar 
1 See the poem on Holiness : give a 
‘ Thou in all places present art, 
And yet dost keep apart ; 
Thou liv’st in solitude from ill, 
While Thou dost all things fill ;’ 
and on God’s Will: 
‘ Since, Lord, Thou man didst first create, 
That heaven might option be, not fate ;’ 
and on Omniscience : 
‘ Ten thousand worlds, Lord, shouldst Thou will, 
With kinds innumerable fill, 
Thy thought would all comprise, Everyb 
Distinctly supervise ; 4 s 
Lodged in that thought immense a" remé 
Is all Thine effluence.’ original 
Dr. Plumptre has a right to dwell on the fine portrait of a priest in the and Ev 
eighth book of Edmund ; and Hymnotheo contains a remarkable passage with sos 
on that eternal act of self-communication which gives a basis, within the actually 
Divine Life itself, for the Divine name of ‘ Love.’ could h; 
VOL. | 
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know had clearly demanded a correcting hand. It is well known 
re that the apostrophe, ‘You, my blest Guardian,’ was altered, 
ess of from prudential and considerate motives, into,‘O may my 
g and Guardian,’ &c. The hymns are so precious to English 


> girls Christians, within and without the Church, that it is difficult to 


The estimate their literary merits ; but we are disposed from that 
could standpoint to rank the Midnight Hymn above its fellows ; it 
ous, if seems to soar to a still serener height. Need we quote from 
9 it? Who knows not the ring of that uplifting stanza— 
ly as ‘Shine on me, Lord, new life impart, 

e, my Fresh ardours kindle in my heart : 
One ray of Thy all-quickening light 
ee Dispels the sloth and clouds of night,’ 
ly, de- which we have as it came at first from the author’s pen? But 
er our the Dean has started a curious and, one might ad4, a slightly 
riginal disturbing question : Was Ken indebted to some one else for 
y with the wording in part, as well as the substance, of a portion of 
chester the Morning and Evening Hymns? It is rather an unpleasant 
cannot surprise to learn that two stanzas were published as ‘ Prayers 
ments. |} for the morning and evening, at the end of a metrical 
summary of the subjects of the several books of Scripture 
called Verbum Sempiternum and Salvator Mundi, in an 
edition of the works of John Taylor, ‘the Water Poet,’ which 
appeared in 1693, two years before the first publication of 
Ken’s three hymns in an edition of his Winchester Manual, and 
in the same year with the publication of a work dedicated to 
him and containing his Evening Hymn with music. We 
give a few lines from these stanzas. 
‘ Glory to Thee, my God, who safe hast kept 
And me refreshed, while I securely slept . . . 
And, since fo Thee my vows I now renew, 
Scatter my by-past sins as morning dew. 
‘ Forgive me, dearest Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The many ills that I this day have done . . 
Teach me to live that I may ever dread 
The grave as little as I do my bed, &c. 
Everybody will admit that there can be no question here of 
a ‘remarkable coincidence.’ These ‘prayers’ are either the 
original form of the corresponding passages in the Morning 
st in the and Evening Hymns or are an expansion of them. We may 
passage with some confidence put aside the supposition that they were 
ithin the actually written by John Taylor. They are better than he 
could have produced, if one may judge by the general tone of 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. G 
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the summary above mentioned ; and they are not appended 
to that summary in the edition of his whole works published 
in 1630, twenty-four years before his death. Dr. Plumptre 
seems to think that Ken’s hymns had got into circulation— 
‘probably in the form of leaflets with music ’—several years 
before he first included them in the anua/,and that by some 
mistake or literary fraud stanzas based on parts of them had 
been included in the edition of Taylor’s works. Another 
possibility occurs to us, that these stanzas were ‘first drafts by 
Ken himself, and had somehow got abroad, alike without his 
name and without his authority. Dean Plumptre believes the 
hymns, substantially as we now read them, to have been com- 
posed while Ken was living at Winchester, first as fellow of 
the college and then as canon of the cathedral (ii. 216-219). 
We now pass from the subject of Ken’s poetry to consider 
some points in Dean Plumptre’s story of his life. The future 
bishop was born in July 1637, at the very time when the 
Scottish outbreak against the ‘Service Book’ gave token of 
the coming Civil War. He lost his mother in the year of 
Strafford’s execution, and his father in the year of the battle 
of Worcester. Dr. Plumptre lays stress on the fact that he 
was brought under the influence of his elderly brother-in-law, 
Izaak Walton, whose house would ultimately become his 
abode in school holidays and Oxford vacations: He became 
a scholar of Winchester in 1651, and among the many illustra- 
tions which adorn these beautifully printed volumes there is 
none more interesting than that which exhibits the carving of 
‘Tho. Ken, 1656,’ on a buttress in the college cloisters (i. 38). 
He went up to Oxford ‘as a member of Hart Hall’ in 1656, 
and gained his fellowship at New College in 1657. He was 
ordained in 1662, and became rector of Little Easton in 1663, 
Fellow of Winchester in 1666, and ‘possibly’! chaplain to 
Bishop Morley, who presented him in 1667 to the rectory of 
Brightstone (now Brighstone), which he held for two years; 
and en receiving the Winchester stall, of which he afterwards 
made such manful use, he was made rector of East Woodhay, 
where a large yew tree in the churchyard is traditionally 
associated with his name. The Manual for Winchester 
Scholars belongs to this period of his life ; and in regard to 
the high standard of early piety which it sets before its 
‘Philotheus’ Dr. Plumptre’s remarks are well worth tran- 
scribing. 
1 This ‘ possible’ (i. 82) prepares us for ‘it may well have seemed’ 


in the next page, and ‘ probably ’ in p. 86 ; in p. 91 the possibility betomes 
a fact—‘ Ken Aad no other duties than those of chaplain, prebendary,’ &c. 
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‘The experiences of most schoolmasters would lead them, if I 
mistake not, to think the directions of the Manual too high-pitched 
for the average boy. That experience would also, I believe, teach 
them that in each generation of schoolboys there is at least a small 
percentage who, without being morbidly introspective or ostentatiously 
devout . . . are yet capable of at least appreciating and aspiring 
after such an ideal as Ken set before them. . . . / And even for the 
average boy it is better to have an ideal that is beyond his reach, 
than to be left to the schoolboy’s sense of honour, or to his natural 
scorn of “sneaks” and “snobs” and “cads,” a scorn not always ° 
resting, it may be feared, on purely ethical considerations. . . . The 
Manual is still, I am informed, freely given by the masters “at 
Winchester ” to the boys who are preparing for Confirmation, and I 
am not without sufficient evidence that the boys value it and profit 
by it’ (i. 102-104). 


After Ken’s visit to the Continent he came forth into the 
more public area of Church life by being appointed chaplain 
to the Princess Mary of Orange in 1679. This brought him 
into contact with the Prince, who within ten years was to 
supersede his uncle and father-in-law; and we may now, 
therefore, dwell for a moment on one specially observable 
feature in Dr. Plumptre’s book—his very unfavourable estimate 
of the character of Macaulay’s idol. On this theme he is 
eminently explicit: ‘I have found myself unable to offer 
incense on the altar of Macaulay’s apotheosis of William III.’ 
(Preface, p. xi; compare ii. 84). 

‘The Prince treated his young bride with a coldness and 
sullenness that augured ill for the future’ (i. 137). ‘The 
indifference of his conduct before marriage had passed into 
harshness. We can scarcely avoid the conclusion that he 
had deliberately adopted . .. what we may call a Petruchio 
policy. His Katharine was to be trained to bear the yoke 
in small things, so that she might learn to be subservient in 
great, when the time was ripe for demanding such sub- 
servience’ (i. 140). (Had Mary ever been a‘shrew’?) ‘He 
had broken her in to a complete submission’ (ii. 21). ‘The 
breaking-in process had succeeded’ when Mary put on an 
air of flippant levity on her entrance into Whitehall (ii. 36). 
‘He had sneered at her religion and insulted her chaplains’ 
(ii, 21). ‘The /éatson between William and the Lady Eliza- 
beth Villiers began early, and continued through the whole of 
his married life’ (i. 143).! ‘The morals of the Court of the 


1 Our readers will remember who it is that calls James ‘an adulterer 
and William ‘a negligent husband.’ Let any of them who have access to 
the Christian Remembrancer for April 1856 look at the weighty judgment 
there pronounced on Macaulay’s ‘ passionate’ glorification of William. 
G2 
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Hague were no whit better than those of the Court of White- 
hall under Charles II.’ (Is there warrant for so strong a state- 
ment?) William’s ‘Calvinism was not like that of the 
Huguenots:’ ‘it had more affinity with the belief of the 
Bonapartes in their star’ (ii. 21) ; ‘it did not involve the clean 
hand and the pure heart’ (ii.26). ‘ His religion had been the 
hardest and least Christian form of Calvinism’ (ii. 105). An 
instance of the ill effect of his example is given in the story 
of Count Zulestein, whom Ken prevailed upon to save scandal 
by marrying Jane Wroth, whereupon he had to confront the 
‘exasperation’ of Zulestein’s master (i. 145, ii. 21), which, 
however, it is but fair to say, was soon succeeded by a 
‘favour’ implying respect for brave conscientiousness. And we 
are reminded that after he had ‘made his way to a crown 
under false pretences ’—that is, by causing it to be given out 
that he neither aimed at nor would accept the crown (ii. 29, 
105)—he pensioned Titus Oates, gave a lucrative place to 
Ferguson ‘the plotter,’ and employed Hugh Speke as a spy 
and also as an inventor of plots for detection ; and that, in 
connexion with this secret machinery, his government forbade 
the printing of a declaration in which Nonjuring prelates dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the so-called ‘Jacobite Liturgy’ 
(ii. 25, 69, 85). 

One letter of Ken’s during his chaplaincy illustrates the 
steadiness of his Churchmanship. Speaking of the Dutch 
divines as ‘rather despising than studying ecclesiastical anti- 
quity,’ and as ‘censuring’ English Churchmen ‘for at least 
half-papists,’ he writes in 1680 to Bishop Compton— 


‘Should I desire their approbation of our communion, I foresee 

that the next thing they will expect from us will be our subscription 
to the validity of their orders, and, as a further confirmation, a 
demand that the Princess may come to their Sacrament, which 
hitherto she has never done ; and if she ever does do it, farewell all 
Common Prayer here for the future. And I have reason to fear this, 
because the resentment they have at our reordaining them sticks in 
their stomach, and it has been urged to me by them, and I have 
at present, so far, laid the controversy asleep and satisfied them’ 
(i. 146). 
We quote but a very few words: ‘That he had a hearty and obsequious 
servant in Bentinck, and was attached to him... . that at solemn and 
critical times he spoke of Providence ; that latterly he learned to treat the 
wife who brought him his crown less offensively, and was deeply moved 
by her untimely death. . . . is not enough to prove that he was either a 
high-souled or a good man.’ Dr. Plumptre’s equitableness of tone in 
regard to James II. is remarkable (i. 261) ; and we thank him for bringing 
forward evidence to the effect that Jeffreys himself, owing to Frampton’s 
ministrations, died penitent and ‘in peace of mind’ (ii. 27). 
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Dr. Plumptre’s comment is— 


‘The principles on which he and those who shared his views 
acted make it probable that he assured them that the Church of 
England would not insist on a formal condemnation of their previous 
ministerial labours, but would consent to their acceptance of her 
ordination, as legitimatising their ministrations under her polity.’ 


This may mean that the Church, in conferring holy orders 
on one who had formerly ministered among Presbyterians or 
other non-episcopal communities, does not mean to‘ condemn’ 
his previous work for souls, nor to deny any good effects of 
it, but merely regards it as having been done, through ignor- 
ance, apart from the Apostolic commission. If, on the other 
hand, it means that ordination so conferred is virtually no 
more than a licensing to officiate according to Anglican laws 
or canons, we take this to be inconsistent with a denial, such 
as Ken here implicitly makes, of the ‘validity’ of non- 
episcopal ‘orders.’ And, with this letter before us, we cannot 
quite enter into Dr. Plumptre’s confidence that Ken, while 
passing through France, would ‘ join the Huguenots in their 
communion ’(i. 109). Nor is it irrelevant to remark that the 
sanction given by Mary’s earliest chaplain to her attendance 
at the worship of Congregationalists at the Hague is regarded 
by the Dean asa token of ‘ his old Puritan leanings ’ (i. 305). 

He returned to England and to Winchester in 1680; in 
1683 he made the famous reply (we believe, in the Deanery 
garden) to the Court ‘ harbinger,’ who had fixed on his pre- 
bendal house (now destroyed) as an abode for the King’s 
mistress ; and within a few months he entered on his uncom- 
fortable post as naval chaplain at Tangier. He again reached 
England in April 1684; and at the end of October ‘ the little 
black fellow who would not give poor Nelly a lodging’ was 
nominated for the see of Bath and Wells, on the translation 
of Bishop Mews to Winchester. He was consecrated on the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, and in less than a fort- 
night was summoned to attend the death-bed of the King, 
when, as Macaulay expresses it, ‘his solemn and pathetic 
exhortation awed and melted the bystanders to such a degree 
that some among them believed him to be filled with the 
same Spirit which in the old time, by the mouths of Nathan 
and Elias, called sinful princes to repentance. Charles, how- 
ever, was unmoved.’ Dr. Plumptre represents the Bishop as 
asking him whether, ‘if a detailed confession of sins was im- 
possible, he would generally acknowledge his sinfulness, and 
desire absolution ;’ but James II. afterwards declared that 
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Ken had ‘advertised’ his brother that a special confession 
‘ was not of obligation.’ If he thus dispensed with it, and yet 
afterwards ‘ uttered the “ Absolvo,” &c.’ (i. 185), it can hardly 
be denied that he took some freedom with the rubric. How- 
ever ‘James distinctly states that his brother said, in answer 
to Ken’s questions, that he was sorry for his sins.’ 

We cannot enlarge on his episcopal administration ; its 
effects are summarized in Evelyn’s statement that he was 
‘exceedingly beloved in his diocese.’! It was characteristic of 
him that his exposition of the Catechism—TZhe Practice of 
Divine Love—should be dedicated to ‘the inhabitants within 
the diocese of Bath and Wells,’ by ‘Thomas, their unworthy 
Bishop, wishing them the knowledge and the love of God,’ 
It was ‘the firstfruits of his work as the shepherd of his flock.’ 
Dr. Plumptre tells us that it ‘was to be expected that he 
should accept the sacramental teaching of the Catechism in 
its simplest and most natural meaning ;’ but, in regard to the 
Holy Eucharist, he afterwards allowed the taunts of a Romanist 
pamphleteer to alter the terms in which he had ‘translated 
dogma into devotion ’ (i. 236, 277). The original passage had 
contained the words, ‘ How Thou, who art in heaven, art present 
on the altar, I can by no means explain.’ This strong, but 
not necessarily materialistic, assertion of an absolute or sacra- 
mental Presence might well have been guarded by a caveat, 
excluding the Roman doctrine as such, and any notion of a 
presence under ‘natural’ conditions ; but Ken reconstructed 
the whole paragraph, and in so doing inserted a clause which 
' spoke of a presence ‘throughout the whole sacramental action 
to every devout receiver’—words hardly consistent with the 
importance which, we may be sure, he habitually attached 
to consecration, and rather conveying the idea of what has 
been called a ‘ merely relative’ presence. On the other hand, 
whereas the original form had not mentioned the elements, the 
revised form began, ‘O God incarnate, how the bread and the 
wine, utichanged in their substance, decome Thy Body and Thy 
Blood ;’ and it is interesting to remember that this same 
word ‘become’ is employed in the ‘ Invocation’ of the Scottish 
liturgy. 

The Popish Plot mania had intensified the feverish sensi- 
tiveness of the average English mind on a question which 
for three centuries has been ready to‘ burn’ up on the slightest 
provocation. As Evelyn says,?and as Dr. Plumptre repeatedly 
reminds us, Ken ‘had undergone the censure of being inclined 
to Popery,’ and this imputation might make him almost inordi- 

1 Diary, May 7, 1691. 2 bid. March 14, 1686. 
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nately careful to ‘cut off occasion from’ those (not a few) 
who ‘desired’ it. But the suspicion was coupled with a notion 
that he could stoop to finesse; and Dr. Plumptre has to own 
that a sermon preached by him in Whitehall Chapel, and, as 
Evelyn says, ‘with his accustomed action, zeal, and energy,’ 
en the Passion Sunday of 1688, might not unreasonably 
confirm that impression, inasmuch as it began by allusions of 
a very intelligible character to modern representatives of 
Babylon and Edom, and proceeded to smooth away the 
sharp edges of that reference by protests that he did not aim 
at ‘any particular Church’ or ‘any one communion of Christ- 
ians.’ 

‘At first sight,’ says Dr, Plumptre, ‘this looks, it must be ad- 
mitted, somewhat like a rhetorical artifice, a parliamentary formula 
disclaiming a natural inference from what had been said before. . . 
Some might even go farther than this. ‘ See,” they would say, “ even 
he is trimming . . . he equivocates and leaves a loophole.” ’ 


The biographer proceeds to suggest a different interpretation 
of Ken’s somewhat perplexing caveat. He was ‘struggling 
between righteous indignation and personal affection:’ he 
thought badly of Rome as a whole, and of Dissent as a whole, 
but ‘he had known Romanists whose holiness of life he revered ; 
he could not even think of James himself as altogether in the 
gall of bitterness . . . he had known Dissenters in whom 
there was nothing of the Edom temper’ (i. 292). We may 
at least be permitted to think that he would have done better 
to dispense throughout with Old Testament descriptions of 
communities opposed to his own. If he was misunderstood 
he had himself, in large measure, to thank for it. Nor does 
one quite admire the letter which he wrote to Sancroft on 
Nov. 24, 1688. He explains that when ‘the Dutch’ came 
‘within ten miles of Wells’ he thought it best to get out of the 
way, because, on account of his former relations with ‘the 
Princess,’ ‘he could not have staid without giving some 
occasions of suspicion ’ (ii. 23). One does not clearly see why 
he could not, and when the Archbishop read this excuse the 
doubts which he had experienced a year before as to Ken’s 
ingenuousness (i. 284) could hardly fail to recur to his mind. 
On subsequent occasions, too, we find that Ken’s line was not 
understood. People did not quite know ‘where to have him.’ 
He gave occasion priméd facie for charges of inconsistency 
(ii. 47). He seemed to be ‘playing a waiting game.’ He was, 
indeed, only one of a number of prelates who desired a regency 
rather than a change in kingship ; and Dean Plumptre fairly 
remarks that this curious device, which Macaulay ridiculed, 
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‘left an opening for favourable contingencies, which were at 
least possible’ (ii. 31). When it was decisively thrust aside, 
and the new sovereignty proclaimed, Ken for some time 
‘ fluctuated’ as to his own duty. Acertain subtlety of mind (we 
do not use the word in an injurious sense) is indicated by the 
point on which, it appears, his doubts turned. He had begged 
Sancroft, in November, to ‘lay his most humble duty’ at 
James’s feet. In January he had assented to the principle 
that England ought not ‘to be governed by a Popish prince,’ 
but he had voted against declaring the throne vacant. In the 
spring, however, he heard a rumour that James had formally 


ceded Ireland to Louis XIV. ; and, if this had been the case, * 


it would apparently have made the whole difference, in Ken’s 
view, between taking and refusing the oath to William and 
Mary. The common account is, that when he went up to 
London (about the end of April) to consult his friend Hooper, 
who had taken the oaths, he seemed to be, after a long con- 
versation, inclined to do so himself, but next morning said to 
Hooper, ‘ You have almost persuaded me to comply by the 
arguments you have used ; but I beg you to urge them no 
further ; for should I be persuaded to comply, and after see 
reason to repent, you would make me the most miserable man 


in the world.’ On which Dean Plumptre well remarks that 
‘if he was in doubt,’ in his view ‘it was safer, in- quite another 
sense from that in which others counted safety, to take the 
losing and not the winning side’ (ii. 44) ; and so Archdeacon 
Farrar says, with still more pointed emphasis :— 


‘Intellectually Ken was in the wrong, but morally, with the views 
which he had always entertained, he was supremely in the right. Like 
other saints of God, he was desperately afraid lest his interests should 
tempt him into the opposite direction from his duties ; and the fact 
that by taking the oaths he had nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain, constituted to his tender conscience an argument of over- 
whelming force against his doing so.’ 


But Dr. Plumptre gives us, further on, a letter from Ken to 
Burnet, Oct. 5, 1689, in which the following occurs :— 


‘Before I went to London I told some of my friends that if that 
proved true, which was affirmed to us with all imaginable assurance 
. . it would be an inducement to me tocomply. But when I came 
to town I found it was false, and without being influenced by anyone, or 
making any words of it, I burnt my paper, and adhered to my former 
opinion’ (ii. 48). 


The ‘ paper’ was a draft of a pastoral letter to his clergy, 
to the effect that, if the report above mentioned should be 
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confirmed, it would warrant a transfer of allegiance—in other 
words, would vacate the throne. But Dr. Plumptre does not 
help us to reconcile these words of Ken with the anecdote of 
his long conversation with Hooper as having ‘almost per- 
suaded him’ to take the oaths. It is difficult, indeed, to think 
that Ken’s was a logical mind, or that he saw his way clearly 
except on the great moral principle expressed by St. Paul in 
Romans xiv. 23. For instance, he had not ‘made a jest of, 
but he had virtually thrown overboard, the principle of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, by voting for a regency which 
should govern in James’s name but in James’s own despite, 
and by which the ‘ King,’ to whom, by hypothesis, ‘ allegiance’ 
was still due, should be excluded from all power; and yet he 
seems to have referred to this principle as ‘the doctrine of 
the Cross’ in that celebrated passage of his will which begins, 
‘As for my religion.’ We accept, at any rate, though with 
great reluctance, the interpretation which Dr. Plumptre thus 
puts upon that passage (ii. 73, 120, 209). Again, it could 
be only by a peculiar kind of casuistry that one who still re- 
garded the son of James II. as rightful king could accept a 
pension from Anne, and in a grateful letter to Hooper speak 
of her as ‘Queen’ and as ‘her Majesty’ (ii. 150). She cer- 
tainly deserved the epithet of ‘ good’ for her behaviour towards 
Ken ; it appears that she twice approved a proposal for his 
reinstatement (ii. 119, 131). 

His opinion of a much greater queen is indicated in a 
letter of 1707 (ii. 183), from which it appears that Harbin, the 
chaplain at Longleat, had found among other papers there 
what Ken describes as ‘a letter of Q. E. herself to excite her 
[z.e. Mary, Queen of Scots’] keeper to assassinate her.’ If this 
letter had appeared, he says, in a life of Mary Stuart which 
had been projected it ‘would have given offence.’ The letter, 
in fact, was written to Paulet, in Elizabeth’s name and under 
her express orders, by Walsingham and Davison. Mr. Hozack 
gives it entire in his work on Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 
Accusers. It ought never to be forgotten that, in pure fear for 
her own life, Elizabeth was quite capable of devising a secret 
murder ; and that when Paulet refused to be her agent she 
despised him as a ‘ dainty and precise fellow, and suggested 
another person who would be less scrupulous. Such was‘ the 
bright occidental star.’ 

We need not pursue the story of Ken’s Nonjuring life ; it 
was characterized by the moderation of his tone, in contrast to 
such thoroughgoing partisans as Hickes. He was steadily 
opposed to the perpetuation of schism by fresh episcopal con- 
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secrations ; and when the see of Bath and Wells was offered, 
after Kidder’s tragical death, to his friend Hooper, then Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Ken begged him to accept of it, in charity, as 
he said afterwards, to the diocese, that they might not have ‘a 
Latitudinarian ¢raditor imposed on them.’ Yet even in this 
affair, which does Ken so much credit, there is a curious in- 
consistency of language. On December 6, 1703, he writes 
to Hooper in terms which imply an absolute ‘ surrender’ 
of his ‘canonical claim. On December 18, he explains 
himself to his friend Bishop Lloyd: ‘I think none ought to 
censure me if in such perilous times I desire a coadjutor, for 
which I have good precedents’ (ii. 132, 133). But Hooper 
could not possibly act as Ken’s ‘coadjutor’; he could only 
go to Wells as diocesan bishop ; and it was in that character, 
as his own canonical successor, that Ken expressed his willing- 
ness to recognize his friend. Dean Plumptre comments on 
these letters, ‘His first thought seems to have been that of 
accepting Hooper as a coadjutor . . . without a formal 
resignation. Already, however, he began to hear the mutter- 
ings of a storm’ (the censures of the friends who ‘ran too 
high,’ ii. 128). . . . ‘ That, however, will not change his pur- 
pose,—will rather lead to its taking a stronger and more 
definite form.’ Yes; but the ‘stronger’ form in fact appears 
earlier than the less ‘definite.’ He first offers-to Hooper an 
absolute cession, and then he excuses himself to Lloyd as 
naturally ‘desiring a coadjutor.’ 

We can only explain these sinuosities by ascribing to 
Ken a certain want of clear-sightedness, not only as to the 
path of duty in certain cases, but as to the import and bear- 
ing of words and deeds. It is but a small spot in the sun- 
shine of his excellence, and, like his occasional outbreaks of 
hot temper, it brings a saint nearer to us by exhibiting him 
as compassed with human infirmity. Deeply pathetic indeed 
are the intimations of suffering which appear in Ken’s last 
letters, and in the poems which he called ‘ Anodynes.’ The 
complicated and painful disorders which wore out his strength, 
and which Dr. Plumptre attributes to ‘over-study, under- 
feeding, and many vigils’ (ii. 124), were accepted by his brave 
and loyal soul as forms of ‘ paternal discipline’ : 


‘Welcome, disease and pain; you both descend 
From God, not to destroy, but to amend.’ 


He was afraid to take opiates, lest they should ‘ indispose his 
spirit for prayer’; he sought relief in the old, familiar employ- 
ment of hymnody, although, as he knew, pain might ‘ chill 
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its vigour. He praised the Divine goodness fora day of com- 
plete ease; he apostrophised the guardian angel in terms 
which recall the first version of his evening hymn ; and, believ- 
ing that God laid on him ‘no pang superfluous,’ could even 
pray for more pain ‘if his love should grow remiss.’ So real 
with him was the formula ‘ All glory be to God,’ which always 
stands at the head of his letters, and corresponds so well to 
the frequent peroration, ‘God keep us in His holy fear,’ or 
‘in His reverential love, and make us wise for eternity,’ or 
‘enable us to improve all the mementoes He is pleased to 
give us of eternity.’ At length, under the roof of Longleat, 
which for twenty years had been honoured by giving him 
shelter, ‘Thomas, late Bishop of Bath and Wells, passed 
through sleep into eternity, and was buried two days later, in 
the dimness of a March morning, at Frome Selwood. Truly did 
Bishop Alexander, in the beautiful sermon at the Ken com- 
memoration in 1885 which Dr. Plumptre places at the end of 
his own work, apply to his subject the third of the Beati- 
tudes : ‘ He had his reward even here. Once again, the meek 
man, pushed forth from his home, “ possesses the earth” with 
the spirit at once of a child and of a king’ (ii. 289). 

We cordially thank Dean Plumptre for having raised this 
literary monument to a name which may well be called a 
symbol of purity, devotion, and single-heartedness. We do 
not expect him to agree with our criticism as to the diffuse- 
ness, or the excess of the imaginative element, which we 
observe in his work. His standard on such points is ap- 
parently different from our own. But he may, perhaps, think 
it worth while, in view of that ‘second edition’ which must 
ere long be required, to mark a few points which might be 
stated with greater accuracy. 

For instance, we think that some such fondness for his- 
torical analogies as often misled the late Dean Stanley must 
have induced Dean Plumptre to make St. Augustine ‘the 
fontal source’ of High Churchmanship, in the same degree 
or sense as of Calvinism (i. 85). We should not, indeed, 
admit that predestinarianism meant practically quite the 
same thing to Augustine and to a Calvinist ; but we must 
claim for ‘the Catholic doctrine of sacraments and of eccle- 
siastical polity’ a pedigree going back far beyond the fifth 
century, although the Doctor of Grace did much towards 
formulating its expression. Nor do we understand the state- 
ment that about 1675 ‘the leading theologians’ of Geneva— 
‘Turretin and Tronchin—were Universalists, in the sense 
of teaching a universal, and not a particular or limited, 
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redemption’ (i. 111). For Turretin elaborately maintains, 
on strictly predestinarian grounds, that the Divine ‘ intentio’ 
or ‘voluntas, in regard to the effects of our Lord’s death, 
contemplated ‘the elect only,’ so that the ‘ universalitas’ of 
some texts on that subject must be taken as ‘limitata.’ He 
opposes not merely the Arminians or Remonstrants, but those 
inconsistent Calvinists whom he calls ‘ Universalistz’ ; and he 
closes a long discussion by quoting the ‘judicium’ of Deoda- 
tus and Tronchin, as deputies from Geneva to the Synod of 
Dort, in the same sense, ¢g. ‘ Christ, by the pure good- 
will of the Father, was appointed and given as Mediator 
and Head certo hominum numero, 

Further, we are told (i. 152) that, when Ken was at 
the Hague, ‘the “peremptoriness” on the Roman side was 
not toned down, as it has been since, by the theory of “ in- 
vincible ignorance.”’? But Bramhall, in the sixth chapter 
of the first part of his /ust Vindication, published in 1654, 
quotes ‘the Bishop of Chalcedon’ (Richard Smith) as 
expressly granting that ‘such Protestants as hold the 
fundamental points, and invincibly err, or ‘are invincibly 
ignorant of their errors, in not-fundamentals, because neither 
are these sufficiently proposed to them, nor they in fault 
that they are not so proposed, be in the Church, in way 
of salvation, for so much as belongeth to .faith.” Surely 
nothing can be more explicit; and the admission is but an 
application of St. Thomas Aquinas’ principles as to ‘in- 
vincible ignorance’ on questions of duty.* Again, in ii. 19 it 
is assumed that Petre’s ill-omened advice to James represented 
the policy of the ‘Curia’; whereas it is certain that Jesuit 
counsels went one way, and Pope Innocent’s exhortations 
another. Father Huddleston is twice called a ‘ Jesuit’; Lin- 
gard, who should know, calls him a Benedictine. As readers 
of Dorothy Forster know, the Earl of Derwentwater who was 
executed was not the son (ii. 160), but the grandson, of Charles 
II., being the son of his illegitimate daughter Lady Mary 
Tudor ; and it was she who, after losing her first husband, Earl 
James’s father, married again. The mention of Thomas Smith 
as the ‘ only’ Fellow of Magdalen College who acquiesced in 
James’s action towards that society (ii. 179) should be con- 
formed to a previous statement that he was ‘one of the few’ 


1 Institutio Theol. Elenct. ii. 495 ff. 

? For a signally beautiful instance of this ‘ toning down’ see Cardinal 
Manning on Sin and its Consequences, p. 14. 

5 Sum. Theol. 1* 2%, q. 76, a. 3, 4 

4 Lingard, xiii. 73 ; Macaulay, ii. 53. 
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who did so (ii. 108). Charnock and Jasper Thomson were 
two others.! We do not think that if Anne had not died so 
soon, her brother might have been proclaimed king (ii. 154), 
unless he had joined the English Church: she would have 
made this an essential condition.? The original reading of a 
well-known passage in the Christian Year, and the alteration 
of it, which made a stir at the time, are given with verbal 
incorrectness as ‘not in the hands, du¢ in the heart,’ and ‘as in 
the hands, so in the heart’ (i.237). The interpretation assumed 
in i. 281 for St. Ignatius’ famous words, ‘My love has been 
crucified,’ has been set aside decisively by Bishop Lightfoot. 
And, if such a matter is not too small to be mentioned, the 
house of Thomas Willis, in which the Church services and 
Eucharists were kept up at Oxford during the Cromwellian 
régime by Fell, Dolben, and Allestree, was not ‘ within or in 
closest neighbourhood to the walls of Christ Church’ (i. 49%), 
but was ‘Beam Hall,’ which stands to the east of Oriel and 
of the new building of Corpus Christi, and, as Antony Wood 
says, ‘opposite to Merton College church.’ 

Dean Plumptre quotes three passages in which Macaulay 
pays a tribute to Ken. We conclude by supplying another, 
which exceeds them all in heartiness of emphasis : 


‘His intellect was indeed darkened by many superstitions and 
prejudices ; but his moral character, when impartially reviewed, 
sustains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical history, and seems to 
approach, as near as human infirmity permits, to the ideal perfection 
of Christian virtue.’ 4 


1 They declared for Antony Farmer as against Hough (Bloxam’s 
Magdalen College and King James II. p. 28). 

* ¢As sister she undoubtedly desired that her brother’s conversion 
might set her free to espouse his interests to the full. As queen she 
never wavered in her fidelity to the Act of Settlement’ (as excluding a 
Roman Catholic prince).—A¢heneum, August 13, 1887. 

3 In i. 51 we read of ‘those services at Christ Church.’ See Antony 
Wood, Athen. Oxon. iv. 188,194, on Dolben and Fell. It is to this house 
of Willis, not to his ‘lodgings in Canterbury quadrangle,’ that we must 
refer what Wood says about the services. The worshippers, including, 
doubtless, ‘ Ken of New College,’ would enter by a side door in a back 
street, cross a secluded garden, and ascend to a vaulted apartment which 
had been constructed in James I.’s time out of the upper part of a 
medizeval hall, and was secured by a strong door. 

4 Hist. Engl. i. 638. 
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ART. V.—HENRY BRADSHAW AND THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


A Memoir of Henry Bradshaw, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Librarian. By G. W. 
PROTHERO. (London, 1888.) 


MR. PROTHERO is to be congratulated on the way in which he 
has performed the task of writing the biography of a dear and 
intimate friend. To write the life of a man whose time was 
spent upon books, who did little on his own account to bring 
his name before the world, and whose energies were spent 
rather upon helping others than upon advancing his own 
fame, can never be an easy thing to do; and in this case the 
biographer has had to avoid the pitfalls on the one hand of 
making his book too technical, and therefore unfitted for the 
general reader, and on the other of not speaking sufficiently 
of the details which occupied the greatest portion of the 
thoughts and the life of him of whom he is writing. We 
think he has accomplished this. He has given us the picture 
of Mr. Bradshaw as he was with his friends, over his books, 
as a schoolmaster in his early days, as head of the great 
library of which he had the charge; he has given well and 
clearly written sketches of the work done by Mr. Bradshaw 
in those branches of literature in which he was chiefly in- 
terested: the early history of printing, Chaucer, cathedral 
statutes, Breton glosses, Irish history, &c.; and yet he has 
not overloaded his book with technicalities, which would 
have made it less interesting to the general reader. More- 
over he has compressed into a single volume the ample 
materials at his command, and this has appeared within 
three years of Mr. Bradshaw’s death, and, therefore, while 
most of his intimate friends are still living and have been 
able to help with their recollections. How soon the memory 
of a man, whose personality is very marked during his life- 
time and whose life is part of the life of his friends, passes out 
of recollection is nowhere so true as in a university, where 
the places left vacant by death are immediately filled up and 
the work goes on without interruption, and the ever-recurring 
stream of fresh faces and fresh ideas comes up to obliterate 
the past and drive out the memory of him whose place knows 
him no more. Of Mr. Bradshaw’s most intimate friends the 
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greater number are still living, and thus Mr. Prothero has 
been able to avoid the errors into which a biographer of a 
later generation is almost sure to fall, and to sketch the 
different lights under which Mr. Bradshaw was known to 
different classes of minds and to those with whom he usually 
came in contact, whether senior or junior to himself, or of his 
own standing. 

Mr. Prothero has brought well and clearly before his 
readers the chief points of his friend’s character: his un- 
selfishness, his liberality, his readiness to give help, his vast 
knowledge on so many subjects, not only confined to his own 
specialities, and the gentleness and loveableness which made 
him so attractive to others and has made his loss so heavy a 
one to all who had the happiness of intimacy with him. At 
the same time it is by no means undiluted panegyric that the 
biographer has given us; Mr. Bradshaw’s failings are not in 
the least concealed ; those who would have nothing but praise 
in a biography might think that they are sometimes too 
prominently brought forward. We do not agree with this ; 
the life of a man to be worth anything must give an idea of 
the whole man, not only of one side of him; and, if bio- 
craphical works are to be of any use as helps to guide others 
on the pathway of life, they must show the natural failings as 
well as the natural gifts, the points in which there has been 
failure as well as those in which there has been success. 

The life of a student, especially of one who has lived in 
the same place and who has been engaged in the same occu- 
pation for the greater part of his time, can never have much 
of excitement or even of incident to mark it. With an 
ordinary literary man who produces volume after volume the 
case is different. But of a librarian, who helps others and 
keeps himself in the background, one would not expect there 
can be much to be said. And from this results one of the 
chief excellencies of Mr. Prothero’s volume, that he has made 
so uneventful a life so interesting, and has shown what an 
influence may be obtained by one naturally of a retiring 
nature, and whose energies were spent on subjects which 
have no great interest for the many, and which are too often 
supposed by the ignorant to narrow rather than to enlarge 
the sympathies which everyone ought to have for those of 
different pursuits with whom he comes into contact. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s career was remarkable in more than one 
way ; he certainly began life with failure. He broke down 
in his examination for his degree, his name appearing scarcely 
above the middle of the second class of the classical tripos ; 
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his attempt at school work at St. Columba’s, while giving 
lengthened proof of marvellous self-denial and perseverance 
on his part, can hardly be regarded as a success; and, what 
is still more remarkable, his first attempt at library work, in 
the University library where was to be his home and his 
work for so many years, ended in the same way, and he resigned 
his post there after a two years’ tenure, giving up, as it seemed 
to his friends, all opportunity for the kind of life for which he 
felt himself most fitted. It was not till a much later time, 
after some fifteen years spent in his own way, acquiring the 
extraordinary knowledge of certain classes of literature which 
he ultimately possessed, and absolutely unfettered by routine, 
that his powers obtained their full development, and that he 
was able to leave the mark on the literature of his time which 
he has done, and to be of the great service to the University 
he loved so well that was at Jast the case. 


Henry Bradshaw, the third son of Mr. J. H. Bradshaw and 
his wife Catharine, daughter of Mr. Stewart of Ballintory, 
Antrim, was born in London on February 2, 1831. His 
father was a member of the banking firm of Barnett, Hoare, 
and Co., and is described as a man peculiarly quiet in manner, 
devoted to his wife and family, a great reader, and having a 
large library, which included a valuable collection of Irish 
books, the bequest of which to his son was the foundation of 
the latter’s bibliographical studies. The boy was sent toa 
school at Temple Grove, East Sheen, when eight years old. 
This he left for Eton in 1843; he entered the school as an 
oppidan, but the family means being narrowed at his father’s 
death in 1845, he passed for college at election, 1845. He 
seems at first to have made no especial mark in the school 
till the year 1847, when to his delight he became captain of 
his year in ‘trials.’ In 1849 he was captain of the school, a 
position which ensured his election to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in due course. His influence in the school increased 
as his time drew towards its conclusion, and his life there was 
evidently a happy one. Mr. Prothero tells us that in the 
position of captain of the school 


‘he displayed to the full the moral courage which distinguished him 
through life. He had little or nothing to do with the general 
discipline of the school, but the position of captain of college was at 
that time a very responsible one. Quite as much, probably, de- 
pended on him as on the master in college. .... Bradshaw’s 
discipline was severe ; he put down card-playing and smoking to the 
best of his ability, and remonstrated with those who were guilty of 
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worse things in a way in which not one boy in a hundred has courage 
to speak to another’ (p. 16). 


His love of books showed itself while still at school— 


‘The boys’ library, often called Hawtrey’s Library, one of the 
most delightful reading-rooms in the world, was his favourite haunt. 
There he spent the greater part of his playtime. Bibliographical 
questions already interested him, as well as the history of language : 
he studied Dibdin and Ducange’ (p. 13). 


However, when the summons to Cambridge, in consequence 
of Bishop Abraham’s marriage, came, he welcomed the change. 
On February 1, 1850, he became a member of King’s College. 
In a letter to his mother, dated on that day, he writes (p. 19)— 


‘I have just this instant come from the vice-provost, having been 
admitted a scholar of King’s College. . . . You see by the date that 
I am admitted at the age of eighteen, and I shall enter upon college 
life on my nineteenth birthday (Feb. 2) and on Founder’s Day, being 
the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Altogether 
I could not enter King’s College under happier auspices, and I look 
forward to it as the commencement of a new life, and trust and pray 
that I may gain possession of that energy of mind which I have for 
so many years totally disregarded. I feel it to be such a blessing to 
begin every day with chapel service, at half-after seven in the winter, 
and seven in the summer, to think that one is strengthened for the 
work of the day by beginning every day with prayer. Little as the 
work at King’s seems to be, it is, nevertheless, much harder than at 
Eton, and there is much more to be done, odd as it may seem.’ 


He came to King’s just in time to be able, though not 
compelled, to avail himself of the new privileges by which 
scholars of King’s were no longer the licensed sons of idleness, 
but were to be examined for their degree like the members of all 
other colleges. During his undergraduate career, though occa- 
sionally troubled with fits of idleness, which to some extent 
stuck to him through life, he read steadily for his degree, and 
at the same time attended theological lectures, as he looked 
forward to taking Holy Orders in due course. His under- 
graduate dream was of being curate to an intimate friend, a 
few years his senior, who like himself abandoned the course 
he had originally marked out for his future, and who, in the 
course of a very distinguished career of a very different 
character from that to which he had looked forward, retained 
to the last the strongest affection for him with whom he was 
so intimate in his early days. The idea of a clergyman’s life 
probably remained with Bradshaw for years before it was 
finally abandoned. Mr. Prothero prints a very curious and 
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characteristic letter written to his mother on the subject in 
1855 (p. 49)— 


‘With reference to want of energy making me shrink from taking 
Orders, I cannot allow myself to make this any ground ; for my con- 
science tells me very plainly that, once conscious of a want of energy 
you are bound to shake it off, as a Christian and a man, in any posi- 
tion whatever, and all I wish is to be honest with myself. My real 
fault has been--my tendency has been, certainly—not to too much 
fine-drawn speculation on the matter, and troublesome argument 
with myself, but rather to an absence of sufficient thought upon the 
matter at all, an unwillingness to give my thoughts to it. And this 
was curiously corroborated at Cambridge the other day, by a fact 
which may amuse you, if you are fond of drawing inferences—as I 
am—from such things. I was looking over all my divinity books. . .. 
A great number... were presents from people who were supposed to 
know my tastes ; whereas of what I bought at Cambridge . . . not one 
in forty or fifty was theological, and .. . they did not amount to 
more than half a dozen—certainly not a dozen. It is a curious fact, 
as I said, and one that I was not at all aware of. I have continually 
made men show me on their shelves what books they have bought at 
the University, with a view to judging somewhat of their character 
and tastes, but never dreamt of applying this test to myself.’ 


Yet from the beginning to the end of his life his interest in 


ecclesiastical studies and in Church matters remained un- 
changed. 


‘It is more probable,’ says Mr. Prothero (p. 50), ‘ that he gradu- 
ally relinquished the idea of taking Orders, from a conviction that 
for the ordinary duties of a clergyman he had no special inclina- 
tion, and that the ecclesiastical studies in which he delighted might 
be at least as profitably pursued if his connection with the Church 
remained that of a devout layman.’ 


Before, however, deciding whether the life of a clergyman 
or that of any other profession was to be his, the invitation of 
Mr. George Williams, the warden of St. Columba’s College, 
near Dublin, induced him to try his hand at school work. 
Mr. Prothero gives (p. 45) some account of the foundation and 
objects with which the college was started. Those who have 
seen the place will not need a reminder of the beauty of its 
situation, while all who ever had a share in the work of the 
school will bear a willing testimony to the amount of genuine 
good that has been accomplished by its means. Mr. Prothero 
gives a vivid picture of Bradshaw’s life as a schoolmaster, his 
vigour and steadiness throughout, the influence he had over the 
boys, the assistance he gave to his colleagues. But there were 
many difficulties and drawbacks ; avery unfair share of the work 
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of the school fell upon him ; and during the latter portion of his 
time there, while Mr. Williams, though still nominally warden, 
was compelled to reside chiefly in Cambridge, the whole or 
almost the whole burden of the school, both in teaching and 
in administrating, fell upon him. At length the end came. 
While Mr. Williams was still absent in Cambridge one of the 
most energetic of his assistants took a post at Eton. ‘This,’ 
Mr. Bradshaw wrote on October 9, 1855, ‘has thrown a good 
deal of extra work on my hands. . . . I have all the college 
accounts to keep, calves to sell, and pigs to buy, potatoes to 
see brought in, and oats carted, &c., besides servants’ wages to 
pay’ (p. 54). It was too much for anyone. ‘The details of 
management, in addition to the tedious routine of school- 
work, were almost more than he could bear,’ and he left the 
place in 1856 ‘ with feelings,’ as he expresses it, ‘of nothing 
but the most unmitigated disgust.’ But even from his own 
point of view, to say nothing of the usefulness of the actual 
work done and the experience gained at St. Columba’s, his 
time was not wasted or lost. He was able while there to carry 
on his studies of Irish books and Irish history, and his inti- 
macy with Dr. Todd and Archdeacon Lee, themselves both 
closely connected with the College, with whom he was con- 
stantly brought into contact, had a permanent influence upon 
him. Moreover, there is a very valuable library at St. 
Columba’s, of which he is known to have made good use. 

On giving up his work as a schoolmaster his natural course 
was to return to Cambridge, where his fellowship gave him a 
home and the certainty of some useful employment. Just 
then a change was taking place in the staff of the University 
library, and it was determined to make the principal assistant 
of a higher type than had been hitherto the case, so that the 
post should be held by a member of the University. To this 
post, in November 1856, Bradshaw was appointed, and thus 
began a connexion which, though strangely interrupted for a 
time in 1858, continued till his death. 


Compared with the history of the British Museum, a his- 
tory of the founders and benefactors of which we owe to Mr. 
Edwards (London, 1870), or that of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, whose annals are given to us in Mr. Macray’s 
pleasant volume (1868), that of the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge must be pronounced meagre and uninteresting. ‘The 
slight sketch,’ to use his own words, which Mr. Bradshaw put 
forward, first in some letters published in a defunct journal called 
the Cambridge University Gazette, and afterwards collected 
H 2 
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and published as one of his Memoranda in 1881, is almost 
the only account we have of its foundation and progress. 

The architectural history of the Cambridge University 
Library has been so exhaustively treated in Mr. Clark’s 
Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, that we 
need only refer our readers to that very valuable work for 
full information on the commencement and progress of the 
buildings. The earliest gifts of books of which we have 
any record are those of Dr. Holme, warden of King’s Hall, 
in 1424, and of Dr. Crome, some twenty years later. 


‘Some of the books still remain, in spite of the general clearance 
of rubbish (as old books were then considered) which took place in 
the reign of Edward VI., a clearance which has left the Oxford 
Library without a single volume to connect its earlier with its later 
history, and has spared very few even of our college and cathedral 
libraries.’ ! 


But the real founder must be considered to be Archbishop 
Rotherham, chancellor of the University in several years, who 
is said to have given at least 200 volumes to the University. 
It was enriched from time to time by Bishops Tunstall, Pilk- 
ington, Horne, Dr. Perne, and others, and in 1577 the first 
librarian was appointed, William James, a Master of Arts of 
Peterhouse, to whom an annual stipend of 10/7. was granted by 
grace of the Senate. Of several of his immediate successors 
we know nothing but the names: one was so illiterate that 
he could not write ; at least he acknowledges with a mark 
the receipt of his stipend, in a document preserved among 
the University vouchers ; and for some time there must have 
been absolute neglect. ‘The reign of James I.,” Mr. Brad- 
shaw tells us, ‘ was an entire blank in the library.’ A different 
state of things, however, came in when Abraham Wheelock, 
the Arabic and Anglo-Saxon scholar, came into office ; and 
both he and his successor, William Moore of Caius College, 
stand out in marked contrast to most of their predecessors 
or immediate successors. During the Rebellion the library 
obtained through Selden’s good offices the Lambeth collec- 
tion, the University having petitioned that Archbishop Ban- 
croft’s library might be transferred to Cambridge in accord- 
ance with the provisions of his will under the circumstances. 
This remained at Cambridge till 1662, when, on Archbishop 
Juxon’s reclaiming it, the collection was at once restored by 
the University. The vacant places were soon filled up by the 
gift of the library of Dr. Holdsworth, of Emmanuel College, 


? Bradshaw’s Cambridge University Library, p. 9. 
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which remained the most important gift the University had 
received, till the great collection of Bishop Moore was given 
by George I., the possession of which has enabled the library 
to hold its own among the chief libraries of Europe. It was 
unfortunate that the librarian at this time was a man unfit 
for his duties—Philip Brooke, of St. John’s College ; at least 
after holding the office for six years he was admonished by 
the vice-chancellor for neglect, and resigned shortly after- 
wards. The necessity for an increase to the staff of the library 
in consequence of this great addition was apparent, and the 
office of Proto-bibliothecarius, or principal keeper, was esta- 
blished. As Conyers Middleton was appointed by a grace 
of the Senate to this office, without any election, in the 
height of his feud with Bentley, it is probable enough that 
what Bishop Monk tells us (Zzfe of Bentley, ii. 154, 155) is 
the true state of the case—namely, that the appointment was 
made more to spite Bentley than to do any good to the 
library. The fear, however, felt at the time, that ‘as the 
duties and responsibility of the old librarian were to remain 
as before, this new office, designed for persons of higher rank, 
would, probably, after its temporary purpose had been an- 
swered, become a sinecure for one of the heads,’' has cer- 
tainly not been realized. 

Although Bishop Moore’s books were sent to Cambridge 
in 1716, their final arrangement was not completed till 
1752. During these years some very able men filled the 
office of librarian. Among them we may especially mention 
John Taylor, of St. John’s College, the editor of Demosthenes 
and Lysias, one of Dr. Burney’s seven ‘magnanimi heroes,’ ? 
who held the office for three years only, resigning it on his ap- 
pointment to the registraryship, Thomas Parne, and Stephen 
Whisson,’ the bursar and restorer of the revenues of Trinity 
College after the unhappy years of Bentley’s mastership, the 
last member of the Senate (not being a head of a college) to 
whom the office of vice-chancellor was offered. In the present 
century Clarke, the well-known traveller, was librarian for 
five years; Farmer, the Shakespearian scholar, principal 
librarian for twenty-one years ; and Mr. Kerrich for thirty- 
one; their successors held the offices within the memory 
of living persons. The two offices were joined temporarily 
under Mr. Lodge in 1828, and permanently in 1845 under 
Mr. Power. 


2 Monk’s Life of Bentley, ii. 155. 
2 Burney’s Zentamen de Metris .4:schyli, preface, p. xii. 
3 Monk’s Bentley, i. 336 (note) ; ii. 422. 
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The new facade of the library, as we see it now, was begun 
in 1755, Cockerell’s building was finished in 1840, and the 
great addition by Sir G. G. Scott, the movement for which is 
very much due to Mr. George Williams, in 1864-67. But the 
growing needs of the library have very quickly passed beyond 
what was then done, and a very large addition to the build- 
ings is now in progress under the direction of Mr. Pearson, 
on the site of the old court of King’s College, purchased by 
the University in 1829. We think all who have seen the new 
front, now nearly completed, opposite Clare Hall will have 
been impressed by the skill with which the architect has made 
the Old Gate of King’s College, always one of the architectural 
glories of Cambridge, the centre of his design. A considerable 
portion of the cost will be defrayed by the munificent bequest 
of the late Mr. Hancock, of St. John’s College, who, with a 
wisdom which we wish was more frequently imitated, in 
bequeathing the bulk of his property to the University left 
it unfettered, and thus will go down to posterity as one of 
the real benefactors to his University, and not merely as 
the founder of some useless prize essay, which would serve 
only to perpetuate his name. We are glad to think that the 
chief benefactors to the library are to have commemorative 
statues! in this front, beginning with Henry VI. (as the 
founder of the actual buildings), Kotherham, and-Holme, and 
going down to Mr. Hancock himself. The whole structure 
will be worthy of the library and of the University, and will 
afford space for books for many years to come. It is sad to 
think that Mr. Bradshaw has not lived to see this scheme 
carried out. 

The management of the iibrary was formerly confided to 
a syndicate established in 1748, which consisted of the vice- 
chancellor, all heads of colleges, all: doctors, the orator, all 
professors, the proctors, taxors, and scrutators. It is needless 
to say how unfit such a body must have been ; many of those 
thus appointed never attending at all, and those who did 
attend, doing so in a dilettante sort of way, without any 
sense of responsibility. The result was naturally that the 
library was both neglected and starved, and for some strange 
reason was certainly an unpopular institution with those who 
ruled the University. This state of things continued till 
1854, when a syndicate was appointed to consist of sixteen 
persons, four of whom were to vacate their seats annually. 

1 The liberal gift of Dr. Taylor, of St. John’s College, of his stipend 


as vice-chancellor for the year 1888, will enable the University to do this 
without trenching on Mr. Hancock’s bequest. 
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Now, when only persons are appointed who really take an 
interest in the library, and on the ground that they know 
something about books—care being always taken that the 
different branches of literature should be fairly represented— 
the scheme works well ; but for some years, college jealousy 
was allowed to influence the appointments, and members of 
the Senate were put on the syndicate simply as representa- 
tives of their colleges, without any thought of their fitness, or 
interest in literature. We remember hearing a member of 
the syndicate saying on the first occasion of his being present 
at one of its meetings, ‘I know nothing whatever of books ;’ 
and Mr. Prothero (p. 60) tells an amusing anecdote of an 
important member objecting to the purchase of some works 
on romance literature, on the ground of there being novels 
enough in the library already.! 

However, this state of things was sure to improve, and 
some who are old enough to remember the time when the 
purchase of a single volume was objected to if another edition 
of the same work (however different) was in the library, have 
seen the whole administered in a spirit of liberality, which 
leaves little to be desired but more abundant means. 

The two most important points in which the Cambridge 
library differs from all other great libraries are, the practice of 
lending out books, and the accessibility of every shelf to those 
who have a right to use the library. Opinions will differ as 
to the advantage of these. As to taking out books, the 
privilege may be abused—has been abused. Books are more 
liable to be lost, and this has been the case, and probably 
will always be so. But, in spite of this, we believe more has 
been gained than lost by the practice. Books of reference or 
of a rarer and especially valuable class are rigidly guarded, 
and there can be no doubt that the occasional loss of a volume 
is amply compensated by the additional convenience which is 
thus accorded to students. The other privilege has certainly 
made the Cambridge library the most convenient for use of 
all libraries. It takes a long time in the British Museum to 
have a book brought to a reader which is not in the Reading 
Room ; and the same to a less extent is true of the Bodleian 
Library. Two minutes will often suffice at Cambridge for 


1 This story may be capped by one told of Dr. Torkington of famous 
memory, who, when Porson wished to be sent to Switzerland to collate 
the Medicean MS. of A:schylus for the new edition which the Cambridge 
Press Syndicate proposed to bring out, said that ‘Mr. Porson might 
collect his MSS. at home.’ See the Lef¢ters to Travis, p. 57; Kidd’s 
Tracts and Criticisms of Porson, p. Xxxvi. 
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what might require an hour elsewhere. The same, too, may be 
said as to the ease with which manuscripts are lent from the 
Cambridge library. If care be taken as to the persons who are 
allowed to borrow manuscripts, the only possible risk is that 
of fire. And we deliberately think that it is better to incur 
this risk, which after all is very trifling, than to have manuscripts 
shut up in a library and never used. If anyone is engaged on 
a book of which the manuscripts are scattered over the world, 
it is quite impossible for him to collate them thoroughly, 
without having them under his own control; for, however 
careful an eye be brought to bear upon a manuscript, we 
have little faith in the thoroughness of a collation which is 
not done while the book is passing through the press, and 
while access can still be had to other copies. Accurate colla- 
tion of different copies of the same book, whether printed or 
manuscript, is a very difficult thing, how difficult, only those 
who have had much experience of this in their own work, or 
in looking into that of others, can say.! 


Mr. Bradshaw’s first essay in the library was not, as we 
have already remarked, successful. Mr. Prothero tells us (p. 


64): 


‘He held the post of principal assistant for somewhat more than 
two years. ‘The reasons which induced him to resign the post do 
not appear, but may, perhaps, be surmised. His object in entering 
the library was not simply to obtain employment among books, but 
to get an opportunity for research under favourable conditions. He 
doubtless found that his occupations were such as to leave him too 
little leisure for study. He was engaged for seven hours of the day 
in routine work, and was practically responsible for the general 
management of the library. The vacations which others enjoyed 
were not for him. He wrote home in April, 1857, regretting that he 
had been unable to visit his mother that Easter, though he had long 
looked forward to it as his first real holiday. These things told 
upon his health. He grew depressed and discontented with his 
position.’ 


He resigned the office in June 1858, but continued to act 
till the end of the Michaelmas term, till a successor could be 
appointed. 

But while he felt that in this post he had failed, he still 
looked forward to library work being the work of his life. He 
naturally thought of the British Museum, but his age was just 
above what had been fixed as the limit for entrance there. In 


1 See what Elmsley says of Porson’s collation of the Florentine 
edition of the Medea; Elmsley Pref. ad Medeam, p. 175 (ed. 1828). 
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the meantime, attention had been called to the condition of 
the manuscript collections at Cambridge, and on its being 
ascertained that Mr. Bradshaw would welcome such a position, 
even without salary, he was appointed a kind of custos of the 
manuscripts at a salary of 20/. ayear. This was increased in 
two years’ time to 150/, and in two more to 200/. Though 
‘he had no formal status or title, his position’ in the library 
was ‘ established ’ (p. 105), and he was able to work at his own 
subjects, perfectly unfettered, and thus enabled in these quiet 
years to amass the vast amount of learning which he ultimately 
possessed, and which was always at the service of all literary 
inquirers. We have heard him speak of his appointment as 
being a genuine instance of the ‘endowment of research.’ We 
are tempted to call attention to the fact of how impossible 
such a career as his has now been made under the new state 
of things at Cambridge, where a fellowship is only given for 
a limited time, and can only be held for a longer period by 
those who are employed as college lecturers! 

Mr. Prothero gives us some examples of the fruits of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s work in the manuscript department of the library. 
Perhaps the best known of these is his discovery of what were 
considered the long-lost Waldensian MSS. Morland had 
given a large collection of these to the University in 1648. 
The volumes were. of different sizes, and therefore could not 
stand conveniently on the same shelf together ; and thus, while 
the later and less valuable collection of letters and papers 
was placed where they were constantly seen and known, the 
more valuable and earlier treatises, being all of small size, and 
of very different appearance, were placed on a higher shelf by 
the librarians of the time, and were forgotten altogether. 
When Mr. Nasmith in the last century composed his catalogue 
of the MSS., he knew nothing of the history of them or of 
the language in which they are written, and they appear in 
his catalogue as obscure theological treatises in Spanish. 
Nasmith’s successors had no better fortune. The two sets of 
Vaudois MSS. were given to two different persons to catalogue, 
and the error was repeated. Had the editor gone over the 
work, he must have seen that these were what were wanted 
to complete Morland’s collection, as they are all marked with 
successive letters of the alphabet, corresponding with the 
catalogue of his MSS. given by Morland in his History of 


1 His own words on this subject are interesting (p. 293): ‘It is this 
very freedom of the early years of a college fellowship which is such a 
blessing. A man gets time and leisure to find favourite pursuits, which 
he can carry on when he comes and takes up his quarters here.’ 
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the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piedmont (London, 
1658). So much has been written about their supposed dis- 
appearance, some supposing that they ‘had been spirited away 
by the Romanists in the days of James II., others that they. 
had been secretly conveyed away by the Puritans, or destroyed 
by Morland himself (p. 86), that there is something almost 
awful in the thought of the poor little volumes being in their 
natural place all the time, in the library to which they had 
been originally consigned, and in the reach of anyone who 
would take the trouble to look for them. But the identifica- 
tion of the books is entirely due to Mr. Bradshaw, and the 
paper he published on the subject in the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society’s Zvansactions, which has been reprinted in 
Dr. Todd’s Books of the Vaudois, gives a very clear and in- 
teresting account of the volumes and their contents. Mr. 
Bradshaw was able to prove that the date of the Vodbla Leycon 
was a year subsequent to A.D. 1400. 


Mr. Power, after holding the office of librarian for nineteen 
years, was succeeded in 1864 by Mr. Mayor, of St. John’s 
College, the present very learned professor of Latin. After a 
short but very energetic term of office he resigned in 1867, 
and thus the field was open to Mr. Bradshaw. There was no 
thought of any opposition. The years he had spent in the 
library, the use he had been during the time to all literary 
inquirers, and the evidence in so many ways which he had 
given of his fitness for the post, which at length the University 
had come to see, prevented any other candidates from offering 
themselves. And thus in the prime of life (he was just thirty- 
six) he obtained the position for which of all others he was 
most suited. How valuable his services there have been, the 
readers of Mr. Prothero’s book have ample opportunity of 
knowing. Some persons may have been most struck with the 
extent of his knowledge, others with his accuracy—all with his 
readiness to impart what he knew to others. Mommsen, the 
historian of Rome, said he had been more impressed by Henry 
Bradshaw than by any other man he had met in England 
(p. 314). There was a sense of power about him which every- 
one who has discussed any subject in which he took interest 
must have felt. On his own especial subjects, such as Incuna- 
bula, Chaucer, Breton glosses, &c., he was unrivalled. We 
doubt if any living person had more extended knowledge on 
these and a few other points than he. But his power of giving 
assistance to others was by no means confined to those branches 
of literature which had an especial charm for himself. Mr. 
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Prothero gives instances of how, when he was consulted on 
some point of which there was no reason to suppose he 
had especially studied, he would begin by saying he knew 
little or nothing about it, but would end by convincing the 
inquirer that his knowledge of it was the greater of the two. 
He knew enough of Oriental languages for all the purposes 
of the faithful guardianship and cataloguing of the Oriental 
manuscripts in the library ; of the less known modern languages 
(such as Swedish) he knew enough for all library necessities. 
One curious characteristic of his work as a librarian was that 
he was very fortunate. ‘ He always, whatever you asked him,’ 
says Dr. Benson, speaking of his younger days, ‘just happened 
to have been looking it up. This accompanied him through 
life. Dr. Benson again mentions that ‘a curious Oriental 
manuscript was once sent to him by a friend who could make 
out nothing about it. It turned out to be Tibetan. Of course, 
Bradshaw had just been learning Tibetan in order to decipher 
his own manuscripts’ (p. 411). 

He had a sort of divining power by which the very book 
wanted for some purpose (not expected beforehand) would be 
found close to his hand. Mr. Prothero gives a curious instance 
of this in his visit to the library at Grenoble (p. 166), where 
he had gone for the first time in search of a particular volume. 
Finding the library closed and the librarian away, he bribed 
the old woman in charge to let him in, and, having the class- 
mark of the book, went straight to the shelf and foundit. On 
another occasion he was able to identify a book, now at Paris, 
that had been lost (ze. stolen) from the Cambridge library, by 
the knowledge of the old class-mark, only visible through a 
magnifying-glass, in spite of the book having been previously 
examined and its identity denied (p. 102). 

It was delightful to see him with a new addition to what 
he called his museum of Incunabula, a collection for which 
the University is chiefly indebted to his care ; the investiga- 
tion of all the points which an ordinary observer would miss ; 
the absence of any of the rubbish which has unfortunately 
clogged and kept down the study of bibliography ; the bringing 
all the surroundings to bear on the history of the book, the 
printer, and so of literature generally, were all marked features 
in his treatment; and there was an enthusiasm about him on 
all these points which gave life to the study and proved what 
a human interest it had for him, and how greatly it differed 
from the discussion of rustling leaves, or wide margins, or tall 


copies by persons of the stamp of T. F. Dibdin and his fol- 
lowers. 
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‘I was perfectly wild with delight all yesterday,’ he writes in 1879, 
‘on the photographs [of the Vatican MS. of the Hisperica Famina] 
arriving from Rome. I had only 8s. to pay, and it was worth a great 
deal more. The man has sent three proofs of each plate, and all the 
negatives besides. ‘They were admirably packed, and have arrived 
without the least injury. I shall take the negatives to the Autotype 
Company to get some permanent copies taken.’ 


The years he spent as librarian passed on quietly and on 
the whole happily, and with little wish for change. At one 
time he felt the onus of the superintending work and the 
routine to be trying, and seriously contemplated giving up his 
post. But as nothing definite occurred to bring this to a 
point, it passed off as several of his earlier schemes, and lat- 
terly he had begun to feel that his work was appreciated, and 
seemed to have no desire for anything else. Indeed he might 
certainly have had the librarianship of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, with a much larger income and with less rather 
than more work. But when the time of decision came he very 
wisely was unwilling to uproot himself from his own Univer- 
sity, and declined to allow his name to be brought forward as 
a candidate. And his latter years were certainly happier. 
His income, though never large (the paltry pittance given to 
his predecessors was increased in his case to 400/., and latterly 
to 500/, a year), was sufficient for all his wants, as a bachelor 
living in college need have very few expenses, and partly 
enabled him to satisfy his unbounded liberality. The amount 
of pecuniary assistance he gave to help poor students, by no 
means only those of his own college, no one ever knew ; the 
paying a large sum for a lecturer on classical archeology was 
what few would have done without letting it be known ¢o the 
world, and this was kept a profound secret till it came out in 
his papers after his death (p. 250). And we believe that 
many would be able to speak of what he has done for them. 
He evidently had a keen recollection of his own time of 
struggle upon a very small income, and thus did all he could 
to help others from suffering in the same way. And he always 
showed the deepest sympathy for all in trouble or in difficulty 
in a way to be really helpful. 

Latterly, too, he took great pleasure in the sense of his 
increased weight in the University. The librarian was formerly 
supposed to be immersed in his books, and to have little or 
nothing to do with the general work of the University ; and 
he perhaps felt this to a considerable extent when he saw 
those whom he could not but know to be his inferiors rise to 
be the ruling spirits of the University. But there grew a 
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general sense of the power of his judgment and his justice in 
doubtful cases ; and when this came to be tested by his being 
put into positions of importance in the University, he gave 
ample proofs of it. Thus his being placed on the General 
Board of Studies (one of the new institutions under the last- 
confirmed statutes), and still more on the Council of the 
Senate, gave him new objects of interest and fresh means of 
influence. Only they all added to his work, and diminished 
the time he had for recreation. 

His health had never been strong, and his habits were not 
always of the wisest. After spending the whole day in the 
library he would sometimes sit up most part of the night to 
investigate some point brought before him, and he was 
very rarely absent from Cambridge or from the library. In 
early days his family complained of how little they saw of 
him, and it was seldom he allowed himself a real holiday. 
Few, however, more thoroughly enjoyed a holiday when he did 
take one—certainly no one more thoroughly earned the little 
time he did spend on his own health or interests. And when 
he did take a run of a few days abroad, it was usually in the 
service of the library that his journey was employed. Still, 
though he never contemplated a long life, and his motto was 
always to do with all his might whatever his hand found to 
do (the motto of the last piece of literary work he accom- 
plished, p. 320), we do not think he had any presentiment of 
how sudden his end was to be. He had not been well for 
some weeks before his death, and some of his friends earnestly 
pressed him to consult a physician ; but he put this off, and on 
the evening of the last day of his life seemed especially bright 
and happy, full of interest both in his own and in his friends’ 
pursuits. He was found the next morning sitting in his chair 
dead, life having been extinct for some hours, from enlarge- 
ment of the heart. 

It would be difficult to speak of the general feeling in the 
University—indeed, in all that portion of the literary world 
with which he was connected—when his death was announced. 
His loss is one which, to those who were intimate with him, 
can never be replaced. ‘The world, wrote one, ‘is not the 
same place to me without his presence in it.’ 

We have preferred rather to point out what was the chief 
work of his life, and that by which he will be remembered, 
than to speak of his influence over individuals, and especially 
over the members of his own college. But the fact that his 
time and energies were of necessity chiefly given to his duties 
and interests as a librarian never made him forget what was 
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due to his own college, which had given him his independence, 
and where he had his home for so long. Always anxious for 
its welfare, never putting himself forward for positions which 
he thought others would occupy better than he, yet never 
shrinking from taking his part in all that had to be done, he 
made his influence always to be felt; and his kindness to 
undergraduates as they came to the college year by year was 
unfailing. But at the same time he was equally ready to 
make the acquaintance of and show kindness to others ; and 
more than one owe their lifelong friendship with him to a 
chance acquaintanceship begun in the library. 

A few words are called for on his religious views. Though 
his early intention of taking Holy Orders was not carried out, 
and his mind rather drifted away from the technical study of 
theology, he remained a consistent Churchman to the end of 
his days. His knowledge of ritual, his interest in the history 
and details of cathedral establishments, were two of his most 
marked characteristics. And we believe his life internally 
was what it was externally—never for a moment losing his 
early faith, strong in the endeavours always under God to do 
his duty. At the same time, what Mr. Prothero mentions is 
perfectly true—that he could enter into the feelings of friends 


of widely different opinions and sympathies. One writes 
(p. 405) : : 


‘He was sincerely interested in the mental changes of all his 
friends, and watched one going towards atheism and another towards 
Romanism with equal respect, so long as he believed both to be 
sincere. He seemed to regard opinions without either sympathy or 
aversion, as phenomena of the inner man.’ 


Mr. Prothero has printed a few of his letters: we wish he 
had given us more. The examination of his papers showed 
one circumstance of his habits. For many years of his life 
every letter, every bill (even a first bill when there was a 
second receipted), every scrap of paper that concerned him, 
notes of invitation, pencil requests from friends of his under- 
graduate days to take a walk and the like, down to the very 
full and in many respects valuable correspondence of his 
later days, were preserved. Of his own letters, if they were 
troublesome to him to write, or of an especially important 
nature, he usually wrote and kept a copy, sometimes even when 
he begged his correspondents to burn what they received. 
Occasionally he kept a diary, very full as to details of his em- 
ployments, the friends he met, the letters he wrote, &c., but 
giving little insight into his thoughts. Occasionally these are 
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veiled under signs and words of which he only could have told 
us the meaning. But though begun at various times of his life, 
the diaries were never kept up for long. For an account of 
his note books and the amount of information they contain 
on bibliographical and literary subjects we will refer our 
readers to Mr. Prothero’s book. 

When the uneventful character of Mr. Bradshaw’s life is 
considered, and the fact that he has left so little behind him 
to preserve his name from oblivion, our readers may ask for 
some reason to account for the extraordinary influence and 
power he obtained over others, and the wide extent of his 
friendships. We believe it arose from his power of sympathy : 
he had what Mr. Ruskin calls ‘ Imagination penetrative.’ 


‘The Faculty itself, called by what name we will, I insist upon as 
the highest intellectual power of man. There is no reasoning in it ; 
it works not by algebra, nor by integral calculus ; it is a piercing, 
Pholas-like mind’s tongue, that works and tastes into the very rock 
heart ; no matter what be the subject submitted to it, substance or 
spirit ; all is alike divided asunder, jointand marrow, whatever utmost 
truth, life, principle it has, laid bare, and that which has no truth, life, 
nor principle, dissipated into its original smoke at a touch.’ ! 


Bradshaw seemed to be able to go through the outer shell 
and to get hold of the hearts of those with whom he was 
intimate. Careful students, hard-working literary men, artists, 
foreignersin search of help in their own peculiar subjects, even 
careless and idle undergraduates, all felt his charm, all seemed 
to go to him as to one from whom they would probably get 
help, and certainly sympathy and interest in their concerns. 
This was the case also with his correspondents. It was not 
only editors of Chaucer or biographers of Caxton that applied 
to him for assistance. All kinds of persons, young and old, 
well-living and sometimes the reverse, brought their troubles 
to him. This was also a characteristic of his early days. 
Sir Arthur Gordon writes: ‘ He will be best remembered, by 
those who then knew him, for the warmth and number of his 
friendships ’ (p. 32). But it increased in all ways as he reached 
and passed maturity. 

Besides this, he had the power of looking below the surface 
of those with whom he was brought into contact. To act asan 
‘impostor,’ z.e. to pretend to knowledge that was not possessed, 
was felt to be an impossibility by anyone while he was with 
Bradshaw ; he could manage by his quiet powers of sarcasm 


1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, ii. p. 160 (ed, 1888). 
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1I2 
to let a man find out and feel his own ignorance, without in the 
least giving occasion for offence. 

It is true that he has left little to perpetuate his name; 
yet what he has done is perfect of its kind. His ‘Memoranda’ 
are models of accuracy and thoroughness on the subjects of 
which they treat. The Archbishop of Canterbury speaks of 
his letter on the cathedral system addressed to Archdeacon 
Norris as ‘simply the most important paper on chapters and 
their modernisation which I have ever read’ (p. 278). 

He never seemed to feel the worry of interruption. Of 
course, a librarian’s duties involve this, and anyone who would 
be successful in such an office must cultivate the power of 
being able to turn in a moment from one subject of thought to 
another. But Bradshaw never seemed annoyed. If, in the 
midst of an important discussion with one, another came to 
him with some trivial question which anyone else, perhaps the 
inquirer himself, could have readily answered, he showed no 
signs of annoyance, but gave the answer readily, and then as 
readily returned to his previous thoughts. 

It was not a common gathering of sorrowing friends 
that met in that glorious chapel to see him laid to rest ; it was 
not with dry eyes that he was and still is mourned. His was 
a life given up to the service of others, given up to doing his 
duty. And certainly, for the latter portion of his life, and 
since he has been called away, no one has been more tho- 


roughly appreciated. 















































ArT. VI—THE HEBREW TEXT BEFORE THE 
MASSORETES. 

















1. Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, &c. Von Dr. 
ABRAHAM GEIGER. (Breslau, 1857.) 
2. Biblischer Commentar iiber die Psalmen. ‘Von FRANZ 






DELITZSCH. Vierte Auflage. (Leipzig, 1883.) Excurs 


von Consul D. Wetzstein. 







CRITICS of a former generation not unfrequently brought 
against the Jews the charge of wilfully corrupting the Hebrew 
text from polemical motives. It has generally been acknow- 
ledged by their successors that the charge of corruption from 
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dishonest motives cannot be sustained. But this admission 
does not exclude the possibility of alterations having been 
made from motives not dishonest. There was a time when 
the letter of the sacred books was thought of less importance 
than the spirit, a time when, in fact, with the exception of the 
Books of the Law, the very words of the Scriptures were not 
regarded as sacred things which it would be sacrilege to 
alter, and this even after the books had been received into 
the Canon, not much less than before. If, then, an expres- 
sion seemed likely to occasion misconception or sounded irre- 
verent, there was no hesitation about altering it. Even when 
the text as a whole was regarded as sacred, it doubtless 
seemed to these editors—if we may so call them—that its 
sacredness was better secured and preserved by removing 
from it these offending expressions than by a superstitious 
regard for the mere letter. The modern feeling is different, 
yet, as we shall presently see, we are even now, to some ex- 
tent, under the influence of the older one. Sometimes, indeed, 
nothing was required except a change in the older pronuncia- 
tion. As the original writing was without vowels, it might 
well be thought that the reader was at perfect liberty to 
adopt whatever pronunciation appeared most suitable, all 
things considered. And this, of course, was true, always sup- 
posing that the grammar and connexion of the passage were 
allowed full weight. 

Amongst the expressions which caused offence in this 
way were those which savoured of Anthropomorphism. The 
desire to avoid these appears very clearly in the versions, and, 
what is important for us to note, also in the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch. The Samaritan Pentateuch, it must be 
borne in mind, is simply another recension of the Hebrew text, 
older than that represented by the Massoretic text, and written 
in the ancient character. Although it sometimes preserves a 
more correct reading than the latter, on the other hand it 
retains traces of the more free treatment of the text, from the 
motives just mentioned, where the careful editing of the 
Jewish critics has given us the uncorrupted reading. We 
refer to these merely as illustrations of the fact that the 
sacredness of the books did not prevent tampering with the 
text. 

An interesting instance of the influence of motives of 
reverence on the pronunciation (that is, on the vowel points) 
is in the phrase often occurring in the English Bible, ‘ appear 
before God’ (see Exod. xxiii. 15, 17, xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 
16; Isaiah i. 12; Ps. xlii. 2, &c.). Now, if the text of any of 
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these iat were soenpebadl toa Mabou wt (2.e. the 
consonants without the vowels), he would have no hesitation 
in reading, ‘see my face,’ ‘see the face of God.’ Not only is 
the form of expression exactly the same that, in every case 
where the name of God does not occur, is translated thus, but 
the word ‘face’ is definitely marked as the object, and there 
is no word equivalent to ‘ before.’ In fact, our text and trans- 
lation are almost as ungrammatical as if, on finding in a 
Latin MS. ‘vider faciem, we should complete the verb thus, 
‘videri, and translate ‘appear before.’ The reason why in 
reading the Hebrew text the construction does not strike us 
at once as impossible, is simply that as the phrase often occurs 
and the same vocalisation is everywhere adopted, grammarians 
have invented a rule to suit this expression. But if the vo- 
calisation is ungrammatical, why was it ever adopted? The 
answer is that the expression ‘see the face of God’ seemed 
inconsistent with Exod. xxxiii. 20,‘ Thou canst not see my 
face : for there shall no man see me, and live.’ The pronunciation 
was no doubt adopted dond fide, those who first introduced it 
being persuaded by the verse just quoted that the verb could 
not be in the active voice. In one place the correct vocalisa- 
tion remains. It is Exod. xxiv. 10, 11, where it is said that 
Moses and the elders ‘saw the God of Israel,’ ‘and they be- 
held God, and did eat and drink.’ But here: the text was 
explicit, and could not be affected by any change in pronun- 
ciation. Translators, however, felt themselves at liberty to 
modify the text, and accordingly we find in the Septuagint 
eidov Tov TOTTOV Ov sloT KEL 0 020s Tod "lopain, and in verse II 
ee év T@ TOT@ Tov Oeod. The Targum has ‘saw the 
glory of God,’ ‘the Arabic ‘saw the angel of God.’ But the 
reader may think that he has detected a flaw in our reasoning 
when he calls to mind Ps. xvii. 15, ‘I will behold thy face ;’ 
Ps. |xiii. 2, ‘So as I have seen thee in the sanctuary ;’ Job 
xix. 26, ‘I shall see God.’ Why, he will ask, were these 
passages not altercd? Now, in all these cases the verb em- 
ployed is a different one, and is the same that occurs in 
Exod. xxiv. 11, just referred to, and the change could not be 
made. The two passages from the Psalms strongly confirm 
the correctness of the construction ‘see the face of God,’ while 
the treatment of the passages by the versions confirms what 
has been said of the unwillingness of Jewish readers to accept 
it. In the two passages in the Psalms the LXX render by 
the passive (6dOjcoua, ahOnv), in Job they have a different 
reading, possibly correct (‘ these’ for ‘ Gad’). 

In Gen. xxii. 14, there seems to be a similar change of the 
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verb ‘see.’ ‘ Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah- 
jireh: as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it 
shall be seen [provided R.V.].’ We are led to expect in the 
second clause of the verse some allusion to the name in the 
first clause, but the ailusion as the text stands is very feeble, 
half the name only being referred to. But on looking at the 
original text, and disregarding the vowels, we observe that the 
words ‘ of the Lord it shall be seen [or provided]’ are exactly 
the same as ‘ Jehovah-jireh’ in the preceding clause. The 
words read, ‘Abraham called the name of that place IHVH 
IR’H : as it is said to this day, In the mount IHVH IR’H.’ 
Can there be any doubt that the pronunciation is intended to 
be the same in both clauses? ‘As it is said to this day, In 
the mount Jehovah-jireh. The most natural supposition 
is that the verb in both places should be passive (‘ ieraeh ’), 
z.c. ‘ Jehovah is seen.’ If this were the older reading we can 
easily understand why the verb should be changed to the 
active in the first clause, while in the second the same end was 
attained by separating ‘ Jehovah’ from the verb and joining 
it to the substantive ‘ mount.’ This would also agree per- 
fectly with the name Moriah, ‘ vision of Jah. Yet the words 
of Abraham in verse 8, ‘ God will provide’ (Elohim jireh), may 
be thought to favour the hypothesis that the original form of 
the verb in both clauses of verse 14 was active (as the Vulgate 
renders). But then the change to the passive in the second 
clause, and in that only, would be unaccountable. It would 
seem, then, that on this hypothesis we should suppose an in- 
termediate stage, in which both verbs were read in the passive, 
and this reading, if not original, might have been suggested 
by the meaning of ‘ Moriah.” The LXX read in the same 
way as the Massoretes, only joining the words differently, 
‘gy TO Oper KUpLOs OHOn.’ 

To the sacred writers themselves and their earlier readers 
the expression ‘see the face of God’ presented no difficulty. 
To see the face of any one was to come into his presence ; 
and ‘to see the face of God’ was to come into the tabernacle 
or temple. 

But admitting that a departure from the original pro- 
nunciation might be adopted without hesitation from motives 
of reverence, is there any reason to suppose that a change in 
the consonants, that is, in the actual text, would be ventured 
on? To this question Jewish tradition itself helps us to give 
an affirmative answer. We refer in particular to the ‘Cor- 
rections of the Scribes’ or ‘Tiqquné Sépherim.’ Although 
these are frequently alluded to, it is not easy for the English 

12 
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reader to obtain definite information about them ; it will 
therefore not be out of place to give some details. There 
are several different lists of these ‘corrections’ in different 
authorities : some in early Jewish commentaries, and some in 
the Massorah. One list contains seven, another (said to be 
the earliest) eleven, others eighteen. The Massorah expressly 
affirms that the number is eighteen, but its enumeration 
differs from that in the Tanchuma (ancient commentary on 
Exodus), and indeed the Massoretic lists differ in different 
manuscripts. Probably the lists were not originally intended 
to be exhaustive ; certainly we have reason to think that they 
were not actually so. The references in these lists are usually 
concise, and even reserved, the original reading not being 
always stated, nor even the word in which the variation was 
supposed to exist. Some later writers, unwilling to admit 
that there had been any change in the text, explained the 
tradition as meaning that the original author would naturally 
have written so-and-so, but from a feeling of reverence 
adopted the less suitable existing reading. Some modern 
scholars again have supposed that the tradition merely 
expresses a vague reminiscence that a different reading once 
existed. 

A few specimens will make the nature of these ‘ correc- 
tions’ more intelligible: Gen. xviii. 22, ‘Abraham stood 
yet before Jehovah. Tradition says that the reading was 
‘Jehovah stood yet before Abraham’; and the verse is 
quoted in the Talmud in support of the statement that God 
Himself set the example of standing before the grey head (!). 
Job xxxii. 3, ‘Also against his three friends was his wrath 
kindled, because they had found no answer, and yet had con- 
demned Job.’ The tradition alleges that the original reading 
for ‘ Job’ was ‘God,’ the sense being ‘and thus had imputed 
guilt to God.’ This seems to suit the context better than 
the actual reading ; but, assuming it to be correct, we might 
account for the variation by the similarity between the 
letters of ‘ Elohim’ and ‘ Elihu,’ which might have led to the 
accidental omission of the former, the name ‘Job’ being 
subsequently inserted to complete the sense. However, the 
explanation suggested by the tradition obviously is that the 
change was made in order to avoid the apparent irreverence 
of the expression. 

In the same book, chap. vii. 20, where we now read, ‘ Why 
hast thou set me as a mark against thee [for thee R. V.], so 
that I am a burden to myself?’ we are told that the original 
reading was ‘so that I am a burden upon thee.’ And so the 
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Septuagint reads, which is some confirmation of the tradition. 
Again, in Numbers xi. 15, in the supplication of Moses, we 
read, ‘ Kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favour 
in thy sight ; and let me not see my wretchedness’ (or ‘my 
evil’). This is a correction for ‘thine evil’—ze. ‘the evil thou 
bringest on this people,’ the connexion of the word ‘evil’ 
with the pronoun referring to God having given offence. 

A very noticeable instance is I Sam. iii. 13, where we 
read in the A. V. of Eli’s sons, ‘his sons made themselves 
vile. This rendering is certainly erroneous, as the verb does 
not mean ‘to make vile,’ but ‘to treat as vile,’ ‘to curse’ or 
‘revile.” The R. V. adopts the rendering ‘did bring a curse 
on themselves.’ This is also Gesenius’ rendering, but although 
better lexically than the A. V. it also involves giving the 
verb an unexampled sense and an unexampled construction. 
The idea ‘to bring a curse on oneself’ is expressed in Genesis 
xxvii. 12 in a different form and one exactly corresponding 
to the English. It is not easy to see how in the Hebrew 
language the word used in the passage before us could have 
this signification. Besides, it does not give a suitable sense. 
According to this reading Eli is punished because his sons 
were punished. In these circumstances a critic who should 
propose to read instead of LHM, ‘on them,’ "LHM(= Elohim), 
‘God,’ would be thought to have made a brilliant conjecture, 
satisfying grammar, lexicon, and connexion. Now, this is 
what the tradition suggests to have been the original reading, 
and in this it is confirmed by the Septuagint.!. Whether the 
existing reading arose accidentally or not, the preference for 
it was probably due to the reluctance to utter or write such 
an expression as ‘cursed or reviled God.’ There was indeed 
an additional reason for the reluctance in this case—namely, 
the unwillingness to attribute so great a sin to the sons of the 
high priest. We have indications in the Talmud of a desire 
to mitigate their offences. The Septuagint translators on the 
other hand had no difficulty in retaining @eov, because they 
were able to soften the verb, thus: caxoXoyodrtes tov Oeor. 

An instance of a ‘correction’ adopted in order to avoid 
anthropomorphism occurs in Zech. ii. 8, ‘He that toucheth 
you toucheth the apple of his eye.’ The correction consists 
in the substitution of ‘his eye’ for ‘mine eye,’ which is 
obviously the reading required by the connexion. 

The last we shall mention is Hab. i. 12: ‘Art not thou 
from everlasting, O Jehovah my God, mine Holy One? We 
shall not die.’ Here the original reading, according to the 

1 The Tanchuma indeed gives as the original, ‘ LI,’ ‘me.’ 
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tradition, was, ‘ Thou canst not die,’ or ‘thou diest not.’ Reve- 
rence suggested the change as if to mention dying in connexion 
with God, even to deny it, gave offence. 

The Massorah, as we have said, states that the number 
of ‘corrections’ is eighteen ; but in their enumeration they 
refer to only sixteen verses. In this apparent discrepancy 
some theologians have discovered a mare’s-nest. It is clear, 
say they, that there were two other passages which they 
were unwilling to mention, and there can be no doubt that 
these two were Psalm xxii, 16: ‘They pierced my hands 
and my feet,’ or ‘as a lion my hands and my feet,’ and 
Zech. xii. 10: ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced,’ 
or ‘on me whom they pierced.’ The allegation is made 
by Bishop Pearson in his exposition of the Creed, and has 
been repeated by other writers. It is, however, absolutely 
groundless. Ifthe Massoretes wished to suppress the fact of 
a ‘tiqqun’ why need they include it in their reckoning? As 
we have seen, there was considerable variation as to the 
_ number, so that there could be no idea of any obligation to 
mention just eighteen. Further, if they had thought fit, they 
could have made up the eighteen from passages mentioned by 
other authorities. As to the passage in Psalm xxii., the Mas- 
soretes in their note say (as Pearson himself notices) that the 
word in question occurs twice ‘in two significations. The 
. other passage is Isa. xxxviii. 13, where it certainly means ‘ as 
a lion.’ This is, therefore, a positive statement, as express as 
the Massorah ever is, that this is not the sense in the Psalm. 
They could not, therefore, suppose that the reading had been 
adopted in order to secure this meaning. In the passage in 
Zechariah there is still less ground for supposing an ‘inten- 
tional change,’ for the very good reason that the reading ‘ me,’ 
which Pearson supposes to have been rejected, is actually the 
reading of the vulgar text, and moreover does not agree with 
the context as well as the reading ‘ him.’ 

The simple explanation of the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the sixteen verses referred to and the eighteen stated 
to be the number of corrections, is that in two verses there are 
four corrections, the same change being made in each case. 
One of these is 2 Sam. xx. I, where we read, ‘Every man to 
his tents, O Israel’ ; and we are told that the older reading was 
‘Every man to his gods, a reading which differs from the 
former only in the order of two letters. The same ‘correction’ 
occurs in I Kings xii. 16,and 2 Chron. x. 16. In these in- 
stances few will doubt that the present text is the genuine 
one, the other being due to the disposition of the Jews after 
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idolatry had been extinguished to regard all the movements 
in the northern tribes as a going after strange gods. Wemay 
infer from this that the allegation of a ‘ tiqqun sépherim’ did 
not always rest on authentic tradition, but may even have 
arisen in some instances from mere conjecture. Still they 
show that such alterations were not considered inconsistent 
with the reverence due to the sacred text. 

Further illustration of this is supplied by an instance (not 
numbered among the ‘corrections’) in which we can see a 
change growing up, as we might say, under our veryeyes. In 
Judges xviii. 30, we read that ‘ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
the son of Manasseh,’ was priest to the graven image in Dan. 
In the printed Hebrew Bibles, as in the most approved manu- 
scripts, the name of Manasseh is written somewhat thus, 
MNSH, the N being, as it is called, ‘suspended.’ If it be 
neglected the word reads Mosheh= Moses, and this, which 
the Revisers have followed, is beyond all question the true 
reading. Not only so, but it was known to be so by the 
Jewish scholars. But it was thought too shocking a thing 
that a grandson of Moses should figure in such a con- 
nexion. Rashi himself says, ‘for the honour of Moses N is 
written, but it is written suspended to indicate that it was not 
Manasseh but Moses.’ To change the name directly would 
be too flagrant, so they simply placed the letter N in sucha 
position that it seemed to plead for admission into the text, 
and that the unlearned reader might think it actually had a 
right there. Accordingly the translators, all with the excep- 
tion of Jerome, read Manasseh. Copyists were also misled, 
and the latter name is written in the ordinary way in many 
manuscripts. 

We have seen in the example from 1 Sam. iii. 13 how by 
a slight change, not seriously altering the sense of the passage, 
the conjunction of a word of cursing with the Divine Name 
was avoided. But this cou!d not always be effected so easily. 
In certain other places ‘ bless’ was euphemistically substituted 
for ‘curse’ or ‘ blaspheme,’ where the name of God followed. 
This is the case in 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13, and Jobii.9. There 
is no reasonable doubt that ‘bless’ in these places is a eu- 
phemism, and is not used in the sense of ‘ bid farewell to,’ as 
has sometimes been suggested. The question with respect to 
which critics are not agreed is whether the euphemism is due 
to the original author or to a subsequent editor. As it is 
only in immediate connexion with the name of God that the 
euphemism occurs, it is in either case an example of the feeling 
of which we are speaking. The view that it is due to the 
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author is strenuously and learnedly defended by Consul Wetz- 
stein in an excursus appended to Delitzsch’s Commentary on 
the Psalms. Many of his illustrations are very curious. Thus 
in Damascus, if one asks after an invalid and receives the 
answer, ‘ He is well, may thy head be safe!’ this means ‘ he is 
dead.’ A dangerous illness is called ‘an act of grace’ (namely, 
of God). In an Arabic geographical lexicon it is said, ‘ one 
bitten by the snake is called safe for the sake of good omen,’ 
andaccordingly in an Arabic account of a certain town it issaid: 
‘There are there many venomous scorpions ; he who is safe from 
them is incurable ’-—z.e. he who is bitten by them. Tella Syrian 
that his enemy is prospering, he uncovers his head, raises his 
arm to heaven, and cries, ‘O God, make his good fortune per- 
fect ’—that is, ‘destroy him,’ because when a man has reached 
the summit of prosperity he begins to fall. None of these 
euphemisms seem parallel to those now in question. The last, 
according to Wetzstein’s own explanation, is not a euphemism 
‘per antiphrasin’ at all; the others appear to be adopted in 
order to avoid using an expression of ill omen or giving 
offence to invisible powers. We do not, however, insist on this, 
and we are willing for the sake of argument to admit that 
such euphemisms as are supposed in the passages quoted 
would be used by a modern Arabic writer or speaker. Yet, 
notwithstanding what is called the unchangeableness of Ori- 
ental peoples, we must not hastily argue from the speech of 
Arabs of to-day to that of Hebrews some thousands of years 
ago. If indeed we found it customary with the Old Testa- 
ment writers to use ‘bless’ where ‘curse’ was meant, then the 
Arabic usage would come in usefully to illustrate this, and to 
prevent our lexicographers from giving the significations of 
the verb quite barely as ‘1, to bless ; 2, to curse.’ 

But when we inquire into the practice of Biblical writers 
do we find either on their part or on that of the persons of 
the narrative any reluctance to use words of cursing or any 
disposition to soften them? We think the answer must be, 
Not in the least. We have only to look at the words for 
cursing, &c., in a Hebrew concordance, or even (discounting 
the three passages in question) an English concordance, to 
be satisfied of this. Even when the name of God is the 
object, it is only when it stands next the verb that the 
expression becomes a stumbling-block. The English reader 
may perhaps call to mind the words, ‘Wherefore should the 
wicked blaspheme God?’ (Ps. x. 13, P. B. V., ‘contemn’ A. V.), 
and ask why the word ‘blaspheme’ was retained here. The 
fact is that in the Hebrew it does not stand next the name 
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of God, the order being ‘Wherefore blasphemeth the wicked 
man, God?’ And surely the most unlikely of all places in 
which to introduce an exceptional euphemism would be the 
indictment for blasphemy brought against Naboth. On the 
other hand, the facts adduced by Wetzstein are valuable as 
illustrating the alleged disposition of scribes of a later date. 
The change, first made in reading, would easily be adopted 
in writing, and the rarity of it under such circumstances 
would require no explanation. 

The reason that we have dwelt upon this point is that the 
conclusion throws light on a difficult passage in Ps. x. 3, ‘The 
wicked . . . blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth,’ 
A.V. The words run smoothly enough in the A. V., although 
not making very good sense, since the covetous are not usually 
blessed, except by themselves. But the words in the original do 
not runsmoothly. In the first place the order is, ‘The covetous 
blesseth abhorreth the Lord.’ It is not too much to say 
that this order could not be adopted by a writer wishing to 
convey the sense expressed in the A.V. But secondly, 
the word rendered ‘abhorreth’ has not that sense; it is 
the same word that is rendered in verse 13 (14 P. B. V.), 
‘contemn’ (‘ blasphemeth’ P. B. V.). Hupfeld renders the 
clause, ‘blesseth the covetous, blasphemeth Jehovah. Heng- 
stenberg translates, ‘the covetous blesseth, scorneth Jehovah,’ 
7.¢. indifferently blesses or scorns. Delitzsch gives ‘berek’ 
the sense ‘blasphemeth,’ and renders, ‘the covetous blas- 
phemeth, scorneth Jehovah. The Revisers have similarly, 
‘the covetous renounceth, yea contemneth the Lord.’ This 
seems to involve an inexplicable combination of euphemism 
and the opposite. If ‘berek’ is used for ‘blaspheme’ it 
could only be from an unwillingness to utter the word ‘ nieg,’ 
or the like, which is the proper word for blasphemy. But 
here ‘ nieg’ itself would immediately follow. This fact seems 
directly to refute the notion of a ‘euphemistic antiphrasis ’ on 
the part of the author. 

The true solution, as it appears to us (by whom first 
suggested we do not know), is that this is a case of ‘ doublet’ 
or ‘conflate reading.’ The original text had only one of the 
two words—z.e. that which now stands second, ‘ blasphemeth’ ; 
then the euphemism ‘blesseth’ was introduced. Probably this 
was written in the text with the intention that it should be 
read instead of the following word. This would be thought 
quite as justifiable as the substitution in another class of 
cases of decorous for coarse expressions, a substitution which 
the Hebrew margin expressly prescribes. Or else ‘berek” 
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may have slipped in from the margin. The later scholars 
who supplied the accents, but who never ventured to alter 
the text, have inserted a separating line (called Paseq) to 
insure a pause being made between the utterance of the word 
‘niec’ and that of the name of God. 

There was still another way of escaping the objectionable 
juxtaposition, and this we find adopted in 2 Sam. xii. 14, 
‘Thou hast given great occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme.’ The verb here is the same as in the last passage 
(‘blaspheming, thou hast blasphemed’), and although the 
translators have extracted a meaning out of the words, or 
rather put it into them, it is at the expense of violence done 
to the signification of the verb. No doubt grammarians will 
give us instances of verbs putting on a causative sense ; we 
have instances of the kind in English also, but the cases 
adduced are not analogous to this. If they can give an 
instance in which ‘to slay the man’ is used to mean ‘to 
cause the man to slay,’ or ‘to accuse the man’ to mean ‘to 
cause the man to accuse,’ then indeed we should have an 
analogy to the change assumed in the present passage. 
Nothing short of this would be parallel. The text should 
read, ‘ Thou hast greatly blasphemed the Lord.’ 

We have an example of a similar interpolation for a 
Gifferent reason in 1 Sam. xxv. 22, where David swears to 
destroy all the men of Nabal’s house. But, instead of invok- 
ing evil on himself in case of failure to carry out his threat (as 
in Ruth i. 17; 1 Sam. xx. 13; 2 Sam. iii. 9, 35, xix. 13, &c.), 
he invokes evil on his enemies—that is, good to himself—‘ So, 
and more also, do God unto the enemies of David, if, &c. 
What would be the force of a threat so expressed, or where is 
there a parallel? The Septuagint have not the words ‘the 
enemies of.’ This reading (noted in the margin of R.V.) is un- 
questionably correct. But why should it be altered? Simply 
because David did not carry out his threat, but yielded to the 
entreaties of Abigail. The genuine text then seemed to 
make David imprecate evil on himself, subject to a condition 
which he actually fulfilled. This was enough to induce the 
scribe to interpose ‘ the enemies of, which no doubt he would 
have put in square brackets, as we do with words not belong- 
ing to the text, if square brackets had been in use for such 
purpose. We may observe that it is customary in the Talmud 
and elsewhere, when imprecations on Israel are spoken of 
or quoted, to interpolate the words ‘the enemies of.’ May it 
not be that in 1 Sam. xiv. 44, we have an omission occasioned 
by a similar motive— God do so, and more also, for thou shalt 
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surely die, Jonathan’? Saul having been turned from his pur- 
pose, there was an unwillingness to record the imprecation on 
himself. 

Readers who may be disposed to protest against such 
ways of dealing with the written text may well be reminded 
that our English translators, including the latest Revisers, have 
given their sanction to a similar proceeding by adopting in 
their text a reading which has not even made its way into 
the Hebrew text, but has been traditionally substituted by 
Jewish readers for the genuine text. We refer, of course, to 
their expulsion (all but complete) of the name Jehovah from 
the text, and substitution of ‘the Lord.’ Itis worth our while 
to dwell on this at some length. 

The name Jehovah (or Yahveh), as the distinctive name of 
the true God, known only to the people of Israel, was very 
early regarded with peculiar reverence, which gradually led 
to the avoidance of its use in ordinary discourse, and later to 
a reluctance to utter it even when it occurred in the reading 
of the Scriptures. Traces of the indisposition to use it freely 
are found in the actual text of some of the Psalms, especially 
in the second book (xlii. to Ixxii.). This book, no doubt (as 
well as the others), formed at one time a separate collection, 
and was separately copied. Now, the fifty-third Psalm is 
another copy or edition of the fourteenth, and the reader will 
find that the word Elohim is substituted in it for Jehovah. 
So also Psalm Ixx. is another copy of the last five verses of 
Psalm xl. In it Jehovah is twice replaced by Elohim. True, 
the former name occurs twice, but in one of these passages 
many manuscripts read Elohim. Again, Psalm lvii. 7-11, 
is the same as Psalm cviii. 1-6, but in verse 9 we have Adonai 
in place of Jehovah. The latter is clearly alone suitable. ‘I 
will praise Thee, O Jehovah, among the nations.’ Again, in 
several instances we have the phrase, ‘God, our God,’ ‘ God, 
my God,’ ‘God, the God of Israel’ (xlv. 7; xiii. 1; Ixvii. 6; 

Ixviii. 8). It is probable, nay, morally certain, that in all 
these the first word was originally Jehovah. For the addition 
‘the God of Israel, for example, would be inappropriate if 
what preceded was only the unexclusive appellation Elohim. 
And, indeed, the verse Ixviii. 8 is part of a quotation from the 
song of Deborah, in which in both clauses, as well as in the 
verse preceding, the name Jehovah is read. The first verse 
also is a quotation of Numbers x. 35, ‘ Let Jehovah arise, and 
let his enemies be scattered,’ but here again with Elohim 
substituted much less appropriately. There is no probability 
that the author of the Psalm made these alterations. Bearing 
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this in mind, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that the 
word ‘ Adonai,’ in verses II, 17, 21, 26, 32, replaces an original 
‘ Jehovah.’ In all these places the latter would be much more 
appropriate. There are obvious reasons why the Psalms should 
have been more liable to such changes than the other books. 
As they do not occur in the first book (Psalms i. to xli.) we 
may, perhaps, conclude that it was after the reception of that 
book into the Canon, and while the second book was not yet 
admitted, but was in familiar use, that the feeling to which 
the change was due sprang up. 

The practice of substituting ‘Adonai’ for ‘ Jehovah’ (or 
Yahveh) in reading the text of the sacred books appears to be 
as old as the Septuagint, which always uses Kvpios to repre- 
sent IHVH. The Jews of Palestine, however, did not at first 
adopt this practice, which probably seemed to them an im- 
proper altering of the text, or else they regarded the name 
Adonai as itself too sacred to be thus used. Accordingly, 
they substituted the word ‘ hashshem,’ ‘the name.’ This had 
the advantage that the hearer knew what the reader had 
before him. And to this day the Samaritans in reading the 
Law, whenever they meet with the name IHVH, simply read 
‘the name.’ It is customary also with modern writers of 
Hebrew, as it was with the older writers, when they quote a 
passage of Scripture in which the name occurs, to write simply 
H, the initial letter of ‘hashshem.’ Doubtless we have in 
Levit. xxiv. 11, an instance of this substitution : ‘ The son of 
the Israelitish woman blasphemed the name and cursed.’ 
Nowhere else in Scripture is ‘the name’ used thus absolutely, 
and the juxtaposition of the word ‘blasphemed,’ a strong 
word in the original,'! suggests a sufficient motive for the 
change here2 The LXX throughout the narrative replace 
the word ‘blaspheme’ by dvoyafewv. In the actual law given 
in verse 16, of course the name itself could not be left out. 
Here the LXX reads, ‘ Whoever names the name of the Lord 
shall die.’ The Chaldee and Syriac Versions similarly have 
for ‘blaspheme,’ ‘express the name.’ It was easy to justify 
this rendering, since the verb does not primarily signify ‘ blas- 
pheme’ or ‘curse, but ‘pierce, and one of its secondary 
senses is ‘to specify byname.’ If it were not for verse 16, we 
might suppose that in verse 11 it had this sense. But in verse 16 
‘and curseth’ is not added, so that we must here give the verb 
the sense which it often has, of cursing (e.g. Num. xxiii. 8, 25). 

1 It is the word used as ‘curse’ in Num. xxiii. 8, 25. 


2 It may be some confirmation of this that in the second clause of 
verse 16 ‘shem ’ has not the article. 
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The official Jewish interpretation agreed with the LXX and 
Targum, only understanding that in verse 16 cursing was im- 
plied. Hence, in administering this law, it was held by the 
Jewish authorities that it was necessary to prove that the 
accused person had distinctly uttered the most sacred name 
and cursed. The witnesses were obliged, therefore, to repeat 
the precise words heard. We see from this also why it was 
impossible to read ‘ Adonai’ here as in other cases. The only 
possible way of avoiding a collocation of words which would 
shock the ear was that adopted of substituting ‘the name.’ 
And if the substitution had been limited to the text as read 
aloud, it would have been, we think, laudable. Doubtless the 
interpretation above mentioned confirmed, if it did not rather 
give rise to, the prohibition of the utterance of the name. 

At a somewhat later period the orthodox party amongst 
the Jews seem to have looked on this avoidance of the name 
as connected with heretical notions, and vindicated the use of 
it even in salutations, appealing to the example of Boaz, in 
Ruth ii. 4. But the feeling was too strong for them, and 
later on we find a Rabbi declaring that whoever utters the 
name shall have no part in the world to come. It thus came 
to pass (the vowels not being written) that the true pronun- 
ciation was lost, and this circumstance again gave rise to the 
idea that it involved a deep mystery and possessed miraculous 
power. It was said that when the High Priest pronounced 
the name it was heard as far as to Jericho, yet that those 
present immediately forgot it. Other traditions say that 
he uttered it in a low voice, or absorbed the name into the 
preceding word. Certain later stories, not denying the 
miracles of Jesus, but rather exaggerating them to absurdity, 
attribute His wonder-working power to the utterance of the 
sacred name, of His learning which they give a monstrous 
account. 

When the vowel points were introduced, then, in accord- 
ance with the rule observed of supplying the points of the 
word to be read, not those of the word written, the letters 
IHVH were provided with the vowels belonging to Adonai, 
‘Lord, except when that word occurred in immediate con- 
nexion, in which case the vowels of Elohim were written. 
The form ‘ Jehovah’ adopted in the English version is due to 
the utterance of these vowels with the consonants of the text, 
to which they do not belong, and is comparatively modern. 
We are not, however, without means of judging with proba- 
bility what the original pronunciation was. Besides the 
etymological record in Exodus, we have the testimony of 
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some early Christian writers, as Epiphanius and Theodoret. 
These give the pronunciation as ’la8é¢ (the latter ascribing it 
to the Samaritans). The fact that Theodoret gives this as the 
Samaritan, not the Jewish, pronunciation is of no consequence, 
since it is clear that he could not learn the Jewish pronuncia- 
tion. "law, which he gives as Jewish, is really a contraction 
of the name, formed by the first three letters. With the 
later Greek sound of ~£, *IaBé¢ is exactly =Jahveh. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader that the sound 
which we give to the initial J of Jehovah, as well as to J 
generally, whether in Hebrew or Latin, is a mere blunder, 
that letter having been adopted to represent the consonant 
sound of I(=Y). We. retain the true sound in the word 
Hallelujah. 

The Jews of a later period adopted other devices in order 
to avoid writing the name. By merely omitting the left- 
hand stroke of the Hebrew letter H it became D. Thus they 
wrote IDVH, or IHVD, or IDVD. Another familiar 
Rabbinical device was to write two yods only, or three— 
thus, *\,—a device in which some Christian controversialists 
saw a hidden reference to the Trinity. This aversion to write 
the sacred name went even further. The short form which 
appears in our English Version as Jah consists simply of the 
two letters IH. In the Hebrew system of -numeration, in 
which I=10 and H=5, the normal way of writing 15 would 
be IH. But this was objectionable as being a form of the 
Divine name, therefore 15 was written OV=9Q, 6, and for a 
similar reason 16 was written, not IV, but OZ=9, 7. 

This aversion to uttering the Divine name afterwards 
extended to Elohim, and hence we occasionally find in Jewish 
writers Elogim substituted. It is an analogous feeling of 
reverence that has led to the substitution of ‘ bleu’ for ‘ Dieu’ 
in the oaths of the French.!. The Irish in like manner have 
mitigated the profanity of their oaths by changes which give 
them an unmeaning instead of a profane sound. The Ameri- 
cans of the United States often do the same. In the case of 
oaths, indeed, one can only be glad of such a mitigation ; but 
the Jewish practice, when adopted in reading the Scriptures, 
is merely superstition—a superstition, too, founded on the 
baseless notion that IHVH is in some sense the essential 
‘proper name’ of God. To the ancient Israelite, indeed, sur- 
rounded by worshippers of false gods with many names, it 
served in a sense the purpose of a proper name to distinguish 

1A curious analogy is the practice of some copyists of the Latin 
Gospels to write ‘ zabulus’ for ‘ diabolus.’ 
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the true God in a way in which the word ‘God’ would not 
serve. But to us the notion of a ‘proper name’ of God, 
distinct from the name ‘ God’ itself, is unmeaning, and only 
suggestive of polytheism, or of merely national religion. It 
is, we venture to think, matter of very great regret that the 
Revisers did not emancipate themselves from this Jewish 
superstition. It is not a case of incorrect translation, but of 
actual alteration of the text. Nor is the alteration insignifi- 
cant ; on the contrary, it takes away the point and force of 
many passages in which the name is expressly emphasized. 
Take, for example, the whole of Psalm xcvi.: ‘ Jehovah is 
great, and greatly to be praised: he is to be feared above all 
gods. For all the gods of the nations are idols: but Jehovah 
made the heavens. . . . Say among the heathen that Jehovah 
reigneth. Or Psalm xcix.: ‘ Exalt ye Jehovah our God, and 
worship at his holy hill.” Or Psalm c.: ‘ Know that Jehovah, 
he is God.’ The word ‘Lord’ being a mere appellative 
which might be applied by any people to its God, we lose 
altogether the expression of pious patriotism and rightful 
pride in the consciousness that the God of Israel was the 
true God, Maker of heaven and earth. ‘ Blessed is the nation 
whose God is Jehovah, and the people whom he hath chosen 
for his own inheritance’ (Psalm xxxiii. 12) ; ‘Jehovah hath 
chosen Jacob for himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure ’ 
(Psalm cxxxv.); ‘For I know that Jehovah is great, and our 
Lord is above all gods’ (zdzd. 6) ; ‘Jehovah, thy name en- 
dureth for ever’ (zdzd. 13) ; ‘ Blessed be Jehovah out of Zion, 
which dwelleth at Jerusalem. It is only of Jehovah as the 
God of Israel that this can be said. In Psalm cxli. 8, the 
word God stands for Jehovah: ‘ Mine eyes are unto thee, O 
Jehovah, Lord’ (or, as probably should be read, changing a 
vowel, ‘my Lord’). But the illustrations that might be taken 
from the Psalms are endless. How the stirring history of the 
contest between Elijah and the prophets of Baal is spoiled 
by the loss of the opposition between the name Baal and the 
name Jehovah (1 Kings xviii.): ‘If Jehovah be God, follow 
him: but if Baal, then follow him.’ Elijah prays: ‘ Jehovah, 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, . . . that this people 
may know that thou, Jehovah, art God’ (not ‘that thou art 
the Lord God’).!| The people exclaim, ‘ Jehovah, he is God.’ 

Everywhere that the expressions ‘Jehovah, the God of 
your fathers,’ ‘Jehovah, the God of Israel,’ occur, the point is 
lost by the mistranslation ‘the Lord God of your fathers,’ 


1 So 2 Kings xix. 19, ‘that all the kingdoms of the earth may know 
that thou, Jehovah, art God, thou only.’ 
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‘the Lord God of Israel.’ Moses goes to Pharaoh with a 
message from ‘Jehovah, the God of Israel,’ and Pharaoh 
replies, ‘Who is Jehovah? . . . I know not Jehovah’ (Exodus 
v. I, 2, 3; vii. 16, &c.). Pharaoh afterwards asks Moses to 
entreat Jehovah for him, declaring that he has sinned ‘against 
Jehovah, your God.’ The Egyptians speak of Jehovah as 
fighting against them. But throughout Pharaoh and his 
people only regard Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews, 
not as ‘tie Lord God. The English Version gives a false 
impression of the whole matter. We may refer in connexion 
with these passages to the introduction to the first command- 
ment—‘ I am Jehovah, thy God, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt ;’ and especially to the third commandment— 
‘the name of Jehovah, thy God.’ Again, when Joshua says, 
“If it seem evil to you to serve Jehovah, choose you this day 
whom ye will serve; . . . but as for me and my house we will 
serve Jehovah,’ and (not to quote the whole answer of the 
people) they reply, ‘We will serve Jehovah, for he is our 
God,’ the passage loses much by the departure from the text. 
Once more, when Cyrus declares that Jehovah, the God of 
Heaven, has given him the kingdoms, the significance is lost 
in our version. Compare also Judges xi. 24: ‘ Wilt not thou 
possess that which Chemosh, thy God, giveth thee to possess ? 
So whomsoever Jehovah our God hath dispossessed from 
before us, that will we possess.’ And 2 Kings xviii. 25, where 
Rab-shakeh pretends that Jehovah had sent him against 
Jerusalem ; and zbid. 35: ‘Who are they among the gods 
of the countries, that have delivered their country out of 
mine hand, that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of 
mine hand?’ Even in Exodus iii. 15, where ‘Jehovah’ 
is expressly called the name of the God of Abraham, the 
name does not appear in the English Version or R.V. 
Moses had asked what answer he should give when asked 
what was the name of the God of their fathers, and he is 
told to say, ‘ Jehovah, the God of your fathers,. . . hath sent 
me unto you; this is my name for ever. This; what? The 
name is suppressed, and the question remains in our version 
unanswered. So again, in Exodus xxxiv. 5, 6, where the 
‘name of Jehovah’ is proclaimed, in Deut. xxviii. 58, ‘ that 
thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name, Jehovah thy 
God,’ in Isaiah xlii. 8,‘I am Jehovah, that is my name,’ no 
name at all appears in the English Version, Authorised or 
Revised. 

As examples of passages where for IHVH Elohim was 
substituted we may refer to 2 Sam. vii. 28,‘ And now Jehovah, 
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O Lord, thou art God’ (zd. 18, 19, 20, 29); Isa. xxviii. 16, 
‘Thus saith the Lord Jehovah’ (2bzd. 22, xxx. 15, xlix. 22) ; l. 4, 
5, 7, 9, ‘The Lord Jehovah hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, &c.; Jeremiah xxxii. 17, 25, Ezekiel ii. 4, iv. 14, &e.— 
indeed, very frequently in Ezekiel, the word Adonai being, 
in all probability, inserted in order to be read instead of 
Jehovah. Yet surely to us the most sacred of all names is 
the name GOD, and no one will allege that a greater sacredness 
is to be ascribed to a name which, whatever its etymology in 
the Hebrew tongue, to us merely designates God, as the God 
of Israel. 

This, we repeat, is not a question of mere propriety of 
translation, it is one of actual departure from the text. The 
word ‘Lord’ or ‘God’ is adopted, not because it has any 
pretence to represent ‘ Jehovah’ in meaning or otherwise, but 
because it is the rendering of the word which Jewish superstition 
substituted for it. When this is done by the best scholars of our 
own day, have we any right to find fault with the Jewish scribes, 
readers, or copyists of ancient times who made greater changes? 
We cannot imagine any sound reason for this adherence 
to an admitted corruption of the text. Two reasons, indeed, 
have been suggested. The first, that we do not possess the 
exact pronunciation of the name. As if the exact pronuncia- 
tion were a matter of anything but secondary consequence 
and antiquarian interest. Of what names do we retain the 
correct pronunciation? Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, James 
and John, have but a remote resemblance to the Hebrew or 
Greek pronunciation. Even the name Jesus has not in our 
mouths the sound it had in those of His contemporaries. In 
this case, as in the others mentioned, we know enough to 
approximate pretty closely to the correct pronunciation, yet 
who would think it desirable to make the change? Jehovah 
is the recognized English form of the name IHVH, and the 
Revisers have themselves admitted this by retaining it in one 
or two places, so that they could not themselves consistently 
adopt this objection.! The other alleged reason is that in the 
case of quotations from the Old Testament in the New the 
adoption of the name in the former would introduce a 
difference which would be undesirable. But unless it is pro- 
posed that the quotations in the New Testament should in all 
cases be assimilated to the original Hebrew, we cannot see any 
force in this. On the contrary, there are cases in which much 


‘ If any have a scruple about the utterance of the name, the fact 
that it is so altered from the original pronunciation may be to them a 
ground of satisfaction. 


VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. K 
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would be gained by the reader being able to recognize that 
the word ‘ Lord’ in the New Testament represented the word 
‘ Jehovah’ in the passage quoted from the Old. 

There is another way in which this change may have left 
traces in the present Hebrew text. We have seen that when 
the Massoretes wish to direct the reader to substitute Adonai 
for Jehovah, they do so by placing the vowel points of the 
former under the letters in the text. But before the introduc- 
tion of the points what help could be given? We can answer 
this question as far as it concerns single letters thought to be 
erroneous. The right letter was written while the wrong one 
remained. This is the case in Exod. xxv. 31, where the 
consonants of ‘thou shalt make’ and ‘he shall make’ are in 
the text side by side, as if we should write ‘ faciest’ ; and this 
is believed with probability to be the true explanation of 
several grammatical anomalies. Now it was conjectured long 
ago by Kennicott that the combination Jehovah Elohim in 
Genesis was to be accounted for in this way, and some recent 
critics, e.g. Wellhausen, have adopted the same view. 

It is easy to understand how a scribe accustomed to read 
Adonai where the letters of IHVH met his eye should some- 
times confound the words in writing ; and accordingly we find 
a considerable variety in manuscripts in this particular. 


The word Hallelujah supplies another curious instance 
of the reverential avoidance of the sacred name. Every 
one knows that Hallelujah, though written as one word, is 
really two; and in the Bible version of the Psalms it is 
regularly translated ‘Praise the LORD.’ How does it come 
to be retained in its original form, but written as one word, 
in the Prayer-Book? The Prayer-Book version, as is well 
known, has descended to us from the Septuagint, which writes 
the word ’AAAnAowua, and of course the Latin translators 
retained it. The word was a puzzle to the Fathers, who were 
ignorant of Hebrew. We find such explanations of it as the 
following :—‘al=salvum; le=me; lu=fac; ia=Domine, 
Or, ‘alle=pater; lu=filius; ia=spiritus sanctus.’ Or, 
alle=lux; lu=vita; ia=salus” Or, again, ‘al[tissimus] ; 
le[vatus in cruce]; lu[gebant apostoli]; ia[m resurrexit}.’ 
Now the question is natural, why did the LXX retain the 
Hebrew word, or rather words? Light is thrown on this by 
passages in the Talmud, eg. Sépherim 5, 10, which raise the 
question whether Hallelujah is one word or two, The 
answer is that it is one, but the reason given is singularly 
illogical. It was the rule that if the name of God had been 
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written by mistake it must not be erased. Nowit is said that 
in Hallelujah it is lawful to erase the final syllable ; therefore 
it is not the name of God. We are not concerned with the 
validity of the reasoning, but with the illustration it furnishes 
of one device for avoiding the irreverent utterance of the 
name of God, viz. attaching it so closely to the preceding 
word that it should seem part of it. This, of course, was only 
possible with the monosyllabic form of the name. It must 
be observed that this was not the work of the Massoretes ; on 
the contrary, they have done their best to restore the correct 
pronunciation, and to secure a distinct utterance, not only 
separating the words, but placing a ‘mappik’ in the final H. 
Hallelujah is not the only pair of words in which this device 
was adopted in olden times. Thus, in Ps. cxviii. 5, the final 
IAH is in some copies joined to the preceding word, and it 
was so treated by the LXX and Syriac. Editions generally 
separate the words, and mark the H with ‘mappik.’ In the 
former clause of the same verse the Massoretes have ‘ dageshed’ 
the vod of LAH, this being an additional precaution against 
absorption, thought necessary on account of the preceding 
word ending with the same letter ; so also in v. 18. 

In Exod. xvi. 2, ‘My strength and my song is LAH,’ and 
in Psalm cxviii. 14, and Isa. xii. 2, where these words are 
quoted, although the Massoretic text correctly separates the 
last two words, it retains traces of the earlier absorption, the 
yod which ought to terminate the preceding word (‘ zimrath’) 
having disappeared. We might reasonably think this a mere 
slip of the scribe, due to the fact that the succeeding letter 
was the same, but for the fact that in the other two passages the 
same thing occurs. Moreover, in Exodus the Samaritan text 
reads the two words as one, and the LXX has done the same. 
In the other passage, Isa. xii. 2, there is probably another 
trace of the ancient absorption of IAH, in the addition of the 
fuller name IHVH, inserted, perhaps, in order to restore the 
sense. The Septuagint, Syriac,and Vulgate express the name 
only once, and some Hebrew MSS. also omit IHVH. 

There is another class of cases in which a substitution 
somewhat analogous to that of Adonai for Jehovah was made 
at a still earlier period, not indeed in the text, but before the 
histories were written; we refer to the substitution of 
‘bosheth’=‘ shame’ for ‘Baal.’ When we find the same 
person called ‘shame’s man’ (Ish-bosheth) and ‘ Baal’s man’ 
(Esh-baal, 1 Chron. ix. 39), we see at once that the latter was 
his real name, and that it was changed as an expression of 


contempt for Baal. It is, indeed, incredible that Saul or any 
K 2 
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other king should name his son ‘man of shame.’ In Chroni- 
cles the name Baal remaining in the text, the signification 
‘Baal’s man’ is avoided by pronouncing Esh-baal instead of 
Ish-baal. Another instance of the same kind is ‘ Mephi- 
bosheth,’ whose real name was ‘ Merib-baal’ (1 Chron. ix. 40). 
The change of R into P may have been due to a clerical 
error or to a different etymologising of the name. The name 
of Jerubbaal again becomes, in 2 Sam. xi. 21, Jerubbesheth. 
This is an interesting example, being the only instance in 
which this particular name was changed. Moreover, in this 
case the change has not touched the LXX, which has ’Iepo- 
Baar. What preserved ‘Jerubbaal’ from change when the 
other names were changed was doubtless its etymology as ° 
explained in Judges vi. 32, which removed all motive for 
alteration. When ‘ Baal’ was at the beginning of the name, 
as in that of a son of David, called ‘ Baaljada’=‘ Baal 
knows’ (1 Chron. xiv. 7), a different means of getting rid of 
the offensive word was adopted. Either the pronunciation 
was changed so that, in the place referred to, our text is printed 
‘ Beeljada,’ or Baal was altered to ‘EI, so that the same 
person is in 1 Chron. iii. 8, and in 2 Sam. v. 16, called 
‘ Eliada.’ 

But perhaps the reader will exclaim, Are weasked to suppose 
that Saul, for example, who is not charged with idolatry, and 
who called his son ‘ Jonathan ’=‘ Jehovah gives,’ called another 
son after the false deity Baal ? or that Jonathan himself did the 
like in the case of his son Merib-baal? Not at all; the true 
inference is, that at that time the word ‘ baal’ had not become 
specialised as the name of a false deity, but was used simply 
in its sense of ‘lord’ (which is its proper and familiar signifi- 
cation in Hebrew), and in that sense was used of the true 
God.' One of David’s men is even called Bealjah, 2.e. ‘ Jah is 
Lord’ (1 Chron. xii. 5). Of this use we have distinct men- 
tion in Hosea ii. 16, ‘It shall be at that day, saith Jehovah, 
that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me no more 
Baali.’ And in making the changes referred to, the people 
acted in literal accordance with the following verse: ‘I will 
take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth,’ so that in 
consequence of its association with the name of the false deity 
it should no more be applied to God in its sense of ‘ Lord.’ 

The substitution of ‘Bosheth,’ ‘Shame,’ for ‘ Baal’ was 
probably suggested by the words of Hosea in ch. ix, 10, 
‘they went to Baalpeor, and separated themselves to the 


_,) A grand-uncle of Saul chose’ the name of ‘ Baal’ simply (1 Chron. 
Vill. 30°. 
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Shame.’ Jeremiah also suggests it in ch. xi. 13, ‘ Ye have set 
up altars to the Shame, even altars to burn incense unto 
Baal.’' The reader will remember Hosea’s change of ‘ Bethel’ 
to ‘ Bethaven,’ ‘ House of God’ to ‘ House of Nothingness’ or 
‘of idols’ (iv. 15; x. 5). Although the name Baal has not 
been displaced from the Hebrew text, the version of the 
LXX gives reason to suppose that sometimes, at least, the 
reader substituted ‘Bosheth. In 1 Kings xviii. 19, 25, the 
LXX have for ‘ Baal’ 9 aioxvvn. The text known as % xouvi) 
compromises by writing 7 Baad. And this (as Dillmann 
has pointed out) is the true explanation of the use of the 
feminine article with Baad, a usage most consistently carried 
out in the Book of Jeremiah, and which commentators have 
unsuccessfully tried to explain in other ways, as, for instance, 
that Baal was an androgynous deity, or that the feminine was 
used by way of contempt. 

It is clear from what we have shown that the Massoretes 
deserve the credit of an honest determination to present a 
correct text, and moreover of skill and sagacity in carrying 
out this determination so far as their resources enabled them 
todo so. Itwas from want of manuscript authority that they 
were unable to grapple with the many corruptions of the only 
text they possessed, or even to suspect their existence. But 
we see also that there were earlier scribes who were less skilful 
and less careful of the integrity of the text. 


ART. VII—BURGON’S LIVES OF TWELVE 
GOOD MEN. 


The Lives of Twelve Good Men. By JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, 
B.D., Dean of Chichester &c. 2 vols. (London, 1888.) 


A SPECIAL—one might almost say, a unique— interest attaches 
to these two volumes, for more reasons than one. As the last 
public utterance of one who for many years was a prominent 
figure in the Church life of his day, they claim a respectful 
attention. There is so much freshness and buoyancy about 


' Compare Hosea iv. 7, where the correct reading is: ‘They have 
exchanged their Glory for Shame.’ ‘Their Glory’ is used to signify 
Jehovah also in Jer. ii. 11. 
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them that it is difficult to realize that we are indeed listening 
to the voice of a dying man; but so it is. Then, again, 
the subject is just of that kind on which we crave, and fre- 
quently crave in vain, for information. The good men of 
whom the Dean writes are fast passing into oblivion so far as 
contemporary recollection is concerned, and yet they lived too 
recently to belong to the domain of history. Again, the 
method which the writer adopts is well adapted to secure at- 
tention. Life is really not long enough for us to master the 
two, or sometimes even three, bulky volumes which it is the 
fashion of the day to devote to the biographies of celebrated 
men, even when, as is very rarely the case, there are sufficient 
points of interest about them to justify such voluminous treat- 
ment. But we caxz afford time, even in this busy age, to peruse 
seventy or eighty pages about a man whose life has been 
worthy of record at all. We cordially agree with the Dean’s 
remarks about the advantage of short biographies in his ‘ Dedi- 
catory Preface’ (pp. viii, ix). He has the best of precedents 
for his experiment. Speaking broadly, his Lives are on an 
average about the length of those of Izaak Walton, and Walton 
is a notable instance of the truth of Hesiod’s dictum that ‘ the 
half is greater than the whole. Who does not know more of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson than he 
would have done if their Lives had been written on the modern 
scale? And, finally, the present volumes have an additional 
interest because they reveal in every page the mind and cha- 
racter of one who passed away before they saw the light. 
They contain a sort of unconscious autobiography as well as 
twelve biographies. Not that Dean Burgon is ever offensively 
egotistical ; he rarely introduces himself in so many words, 
but it is not in the nature of the man to efface himself. His 
transparent simplicity and reality, the intensity—perhaps we 
may add, the narrowness—of his convictions, the warmth both 
of his likes and dislikes, all this renders any sort of disguise 
impossible. The very peculiarities of his style, such as his 
free use of parentheses, his almost humorous repetition of the 
colloquial ‘dear,’ the ‘ dear fellow,’ the ‘dear man,’ and above 
all the ‘ dear children ’—for a love of the little ones is a passion 
with him—all help to bring the man before our eyes. We 
have vivid pictures of Martin Joseph Routh, Hugh James 
Rose, and the rest, but at least an equally vivid one of John 
Burgon. The only criticisms which it seems necessary to 
make on the composition of these attractive volumes are (1) on 
the lack of an index, a serious drawback to a book likely to 
became a book of reference, and only partially remedied by an 
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ample table of contents, and (2) on the vagueness of the title. 
A title should surely to some little extent tell its own tale. 
But what definite idea does ‘Twelve Good Men’ convey ? 
Twelve ! why, let us hope it would be easy to pick out twelve 
thousand good men in the world’s history. Of course every- 
one who knew anything about Dean Burgon would know per- 
fectly well to what group of good men the twelve must belong ; 
but there is reason to hope that the ‘twelve good men’ will 
live in the Dean’s pages long after it is forgotten what manner 
of man the Dean himself was ; and when the generation has 
arisen ‘ which knew not Joseph’ what in the world will it make 
of the title ‘Twelve Good Men’? And it would have been so 
easy to select a more distinctive title. ‘Twelve Good Church- 
men’ or ‘Twelve Good Anglicans’ would have connoted a 
little more. But if the title of the whole work is vague the 
title of each separate biography describes faithfully the matter 
of which it treats: ‘The Learned Divine,’ ‘The Restorer of 
the Old Paths,’ ‘ The Man of Saintly Life,’ ‘ The Great Provost,’ 
‘The Remodeller of the Episcopate,’ ‘ The Humble Christian,’ 
‘The Faithful Steward,’ ‘The Large-hearted Librarian,’ ‘ The 
Christian Philosopher,’ ‘The Single-minded Bishop,’ ‘The 
Earnest Parish Priest, ‘The Good Layman,’ give respectively 
a good idea of the man described, and the Dean in each case 
brings out with great distinctness and power the features in- 
dicated in the title. In short, we have here twelve finished 
portraits drawn by a loving hand. It is impossible to rise 
from the work without having grasped thoroughly what sort 
of men Martin Joseph Routh, Hugh James Rose, Charles 
Marriott, Edward Hawkins, Samuel Wilberforce, Richard 
Lynch Cotton, Richard Greswell, Henry Octavius Coxe, 
Henry Longueville Mansel, William Jacobson, Charles Page 
Eden, and Charles Longuet Higgins were. No one could be 
better qualified to depict the twelve good men than their bio- 
grapher is ; eight out of the twelve were resident, for a greater 
or less part of their lives, at Oxford—that Oxford every feature 
of which, external and internal, Dean Burgon ought to have 
been thoroughly familiar with, The two who belonged to the 
sister University were his own connexions: one of them was 
his most intimate friend, the other his hero par excellence. It is 
a curious fact that the fullest, the most graphic and interesting 
of all the sketches is that of Hugh James Rose, of whom per- 
sonally the Dean knew least. No less than 167 out of the 
880 pages are devoted to his life; that is, he occupies nearly 
one-fifth instead of his proper share of one-twelfth of the whole 
work. The Dean did this with his eyes open. He considers 
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Hugh James Rose’s ‘by far the grandest, as well as the most 
important, life in the collection’ (Pref. x). H. J. Rose is, in 
fact, the central figure round which the rest are grouped. In 
that life the Dean brings into a focus all the light which he 
desires to throw upon the Church in England generally, and 
in Oxford in particular, during the eventful years when the 
great revival took place. Each of his‘ good men’ has to point 
a moral as well as to adorn a tale; but the moral is pointed 
most directly, as the tale is adorned most elaborately, in the 
life of Hugh James Rose. It will be the object of this article, 
instead of attempting to reproduce on a yet smaller scale, and 
thereby inevitably spoiling, portraits in which there is not a 
touch wasted, rather to discuss the question which the Dean 
raises respecting a most important crisis in the history of the 
Church. 

First, however, we have to thank the ‘good man’ (to use 
his own title, which is emphatically applicable to himself) for 
telling us plainly some home truths, which may be unpalatable, 
but are certainly ‘wholesome and necessary for these times.’ 
Throughout the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries it was the general fashion of moralists and 
divines to decry their own times. But we have changed all 
that. It is now a favourite theme to contrast our own times 
with those which went before us—always to our own advantage. 
Whatever else we have learned, we have certainly learned to 
blow our own trumpet. Dean Burgon adopts a very different 
tone. In his view not only were there many brave men 
before Agamemnon, but Agamemnon himself is not the fine 
fellow that his vates sacer (whose name is Legion) is perpetually 
vaunting him tobe. This age, which is wont to be represented 
as the quintessence of everything that is great and good, is 
‘a conceited and forgetful generation’ (i. 11), ‘a careless 
generation’ (i. 160), an, age in which ‘specimens of scholars 
and divines’ like Dr. Routh ‘seem likely to become more and 
more rare in England’ (i. 109), and so on da capo. In short, 
the Dean plays the part of Advocatus Diaboli, and states 
with considerable force the reasons why the present age should 
not be canonized. As a ‘laudator temporis acti’ he brings 
out some features in the men of the past which might be 
studied with advantage by those of our own day. ‘A very 
facile proceeding, he exclaims with indignation, ‘it is to 
speak in a patronizing way of the old-fashioned piety. 
Would to God that we had among us at the present day a 
little more of that old-fashioned thing!’ (i. 154.) ‘Such a 
course, as might have been expected, procured for him 
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[Jacobson] the usual epithets of being a “ safe ” and “ cautious ” 
man ; as if “caution” were not the part of wisdom, or as if 
“safety” were not the dearest aspiration of every Christian 
heart!’ (ii.275.) Severe raps such as these are not undeserved 
by some among us, whose jaunty and flippant talk about 
religion is inexpressibly painful to men of really serious 
minds, or by those harum-scarum theologians who throw 
caution to the winds, and with caution too often the wisdom 
that cometh from above. 

Very true also is the remark, which the Dean emphasizes 
with all the force of italics and capitals, that ‘ Church feeling 
was EVOKED, wot CREATED, by the movement of 1833, a fact 
far too often ignored in the present day. And we are so far 
from cavilling at the list of thirty names of good Churchmen 
who preceded the revival that we should like to add many 
more to the number. Why, for instance, should the clerical 
brother, Archdeacon Watson, as well as the excellent lay 
brother, Joshua Watson, not be mentioned ? Why should not 
Edmund Burke, and Samuel Johnson, and William Law (for 
he goes back as far and farther than their day in his list of 
good Churchmen), and Richard Mant, and Dr. D’Oyly, and 
James Allan Park, and Samuel as well as John Bowdler, and 
Herbert Marsh, and William as well as Christopher Words- 
worth, and the two Churtons, and the two Rennells, and 
Francis Wrangham, and William Kirby, the pious naturalist, 
and R. W. Evans, ‘the Keble of Cambridge ’—where shall 
we stop?—not be added? They were all as sound, and 
many of them as distinguished, Churchmen as any that 
the Dean has specified, and they all belonged to an earlier 
generation than that which was affected by the Oxford 
movement. 

But we must not underrate the importance of the process 
of ‘evoking.’ Immediately after his list of good Churchmen 
he quotes with approbation a long passage from his friend 
William Palmer, in which the following sentence occurs: 
‘There was [1830-2] an increasing attack upon the Church 
of England in every direction, and few indeed and weak were 
the voices which in timid deprecation were raised on its 
behalf’ (i. 157). And a little before: ‘In the midst of this 
revolutionary turmoil the Church and Christianity were in 
danger of being swept from their old foundations’ (i. 153). 
Now surely it was no slight matter to turn the tide, to raise a 
‘movement’ in a different direction. That term ‘movement’ 
indicates just what the good men before 1833 did not do. 
They held sound doctrine, they did much useful work, the 
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benefits of which we are reaping to this very day.' They 
affected a small circle, but they did not ‘move’ the great 
heart of England. That was a task reserved for others. 

Who, then, were the real ‘movers’? And what were the 
results of the movement? In his answer to the first of these 
questions the Dean affirms that Hugh James Rose ‘ was the 
man who, sixty years ago, at a time of universal gloom, panic, 
and despondency, rallied the faint-hearted as with a trumpet 
blast, awoke the sleepers, aroused the sluggish, led on to glory 
the van of the Church’s army’ (i. 116). 


‘If fo any one man is to be assigned the honour of having 
originated the great Catholic revival of our times, ¢Aa¢ man was 
Hugh James Rose 
the voices which make themselves heard above the “ hurley-burley,” 
when the history of a great work is to be deliberately committed to 
writing, ove authoritative voice, ove commanding figure becomes con- 
spicuous beyond the rest, and posterity will recognize the fact that it 
was Hugh James Rose who was the true moving cause of that stirring 
of the waters which made an indelible impress on the Church of 
England between fifty and sixty years ago, and which it is customary 
to date from the autumn of 1833’ (i. 158). 


Numberless other passages might be quoted to the same 
effect, but the above will suffice. There can be little doubt 
that Hugh James Rose’s share in the work has been too much 
ignored. The Dean fortifies his position by irrefragable 
testimony on this point. Mr. H. Bradshaw, a very high 
authority, affirms that Hugh James Rose was ‘the man of all 
Cambridge men of that time, who was the leading spirit in the 
great Church revival ;’ Sir William Palmer that, ‘had this 
noble man lived, he would have been the greatest ornament 
and the most trusted leader of his Church’ (i. 161). But ‘the 
leading spirit at Cambridge’ is a very different thing from the 
leading spirit generally, for Cambridge took but a very sub- 
ordinate part in the commencement of the revival. ‘ Would 
have been, had he lived,’ is a very different thing from ‘actually 
was.’ We will make the Dean the present of another name. 
We know on good authority that the late Mr. Copeland, the 
friend and brother Fellow of Isaac Williams at Trinity College, 
Oxford, always considered ‘that Hugh James Rose’s influence 
on the Oxford movement had been greatly underrated.’? And 

1 It should not be forgotten that the National Society, the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, the immense impetus given to the S.P.C.K. and 
S.P.G., the foundation of King’s College, the Indian Episcopate, and 
other missionary agencies were all due to the good men who lived in the 


generation before the Oxford movement. 
* The following extracts from a work now little known, but one of 
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there is a higher authority still (which, indeed, the Dean 
quotes). With noble generosity he who has been always held 
the real leader of the movement dedicates the fourth volume 
of his sermons ‘ To the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, when hearts were failing, bade 
us stir up the gift that was in us and betake ourselves to our 


great interest and importance, entitled 4 Collection of Papers connected 
with the Theological Movement of 1833, by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Perceval, 1843,’ will illustrate this point :— 

‘No inconsiderable portion of our time at the Conference at Hadleigh 
was ‘occupied in revising the Tract entitled Zhe Churchman’s Manual. 
As this was the first “ Tract” systematically put forth to meet the 
exigencies of “ the Times,” as its preparation apparently gave rise to the 
series known by that designation, and as it is the only Tract which was 
submitted to and received the approval of all immediately concerned in 
promoting the theological movement of 1833, it will at once be interest- 
ing, and not without importance, to annex to it the foregoing statement. 
And as the care bestowed upon the preparation of that Tract probably 
exceeds that which any other theological publication in the English 
communion has received for a very long time, an account of it will not be 
undeserving of record for those who are interested in ecclesiastical matters. 
It will serve also to show that the foundation of the movement in 1833— 
with which only the late Mr. Rose was connected—was laid with all the 
care and circumspection that reason could well suggest, and thus much is 
due to his memory’ (p. 20). 

‘The publication was commenced in the early part of 1833, and by the 
end of April was advanced far enough to be submitted to the revision of 
others. The first who was applied to for this purpose was the late Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, as eminent a theologian as any whom Cambridge 
contained ; and next, by his encouragement and advice, application was 
made to a no less distinguished theologian of the University of Oxford, 
the Rev. W. Palmer, author of the Ovigines Liturgice. Both these lent 
their valuable aid with the frankness, goodwill, and zeal which might be 
expected from them’ (p. 21). 

‘This occurred before April 29, 1833. On July 6, 1833, Mr. Rose, 
then in London, writes from Hadleigh to Mr. Perceval, “ Can I not tempt 
you here? I am in great hopes that ... and two or three more will 
come expressly to talk over such matters. It would give me great delight 
if you would join them ”’ (p. 24). 

‘One whose name I must not give writes from Oxford, July 10, 1833, 
“Our valued friend Rose has proposed a conference of friends on the 
state of affairs, and to consider of the line we ought to adopt. I think 
this most highly desirable. He asked me to go to Hadleigh, and gives 
me hopes of meeting you, which would indicate an exceeding pleasure. 
Froude has also expressed his intention of coming, and he says Keble 
will also. Newman we expect every day from the Continent, and I hope 
he will also be there”’ (p. 25). 

‘It is right to state that Mr. Rose was not, as far as I know, in any 
way concerned with the proceedings which took place subsequently to the 
meeting at Hadleigh, nor in any way responsible for them. Indeed, as 
late as August 18, the Oxford “resolutions,” as he calls them in 
a letter of that date, now lying before me, have not been communicated 
to him’ (p. 11). 
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true mother, this volume is inscribed by his obliged and faith- 
ful Friend ;’ and in his letter of condolence to Hugh James 
Rose’s widow in 1838, ‘It was he who has brought me into 
notice. He was the first to induce me to write on theological 
subjects, and then to praise me when I had written’ (i. 273), 
A parallel case happened a hundred years earlier. John 
Wesley might have written in very similar terms of William 
Law, who in one sense may unquestionably be regarded as the 
originator of the revival in the last century. The parallel is 
all the more striking because both Law and Rose raised a 
spirit of the subsequent working of which they disapproved, 
though not, of course, to the same extent, for Rose never held 
so much aloof from the Church revival as Law did from the 
Evangelical (Dean Burgon, by the way, seems to share the 
popular error that Law’s Serzous Call is a Low Church book, 
See ii. 412). Both Law and Rose were men whose extra- 
ordinary abilities and grand characters have never been 
properly appreciated. Not that Hugh James Rose, except in 
his talents and his saintliness, resembled William Law, who 
was much more like Newman. In a thoughtful and appre- 
ciative review of the Lzfe of William Law, which appeared in 
the Saturday Review in April 1881, the striking resemblances 
between John Henry Newman and William Law are pointed 
out. : 

But let us see what Hugh James Rose actually did. He 
preached and published sermons of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly, sermons which one can well believe would 
act as an electric shock upon those who were privileged to 
hear them, and which cannot even now be read in cold blood 
without kindling one’s enthusiasm. In fact, these sermons, 
together with those of John Miller, of Worcester College 
(Rose’s friend who was to have been his biographer), stand on 
a level with those of Newman himself. In 1831 he undertook 
the editorship of the Britzsh Magazine, which was to be the 
monthly, as the Britzsh Critic and the Christian Remembrancer 
were the quarterly, Church organs. Circumstances which need 
not here be specified led the present writer to study most 
carefully, long before Dean Burgon’s two volumes appeared, 


everything that Hugh James Rose wrote, and everything that’ 


was written about Hugh James Rose. The study convinced him 
of what he had long before suspected, that Hugh James Rose 
was one of those men whose transcendent powers had never 
been duly appreciated ; but, while fully admitting the im- 
portant part which Hugh J. Rose took in the infancy of the 
movement, surely, for good or for evil, it was the Tract-writers 
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who were the real movers, and it was a true instinct that gave 
the movement the name of the ‘Tractarian movement.’ Now 
Newman was the originator of the T7racts for the Times; 
Keble, Pusey, Isaac Williams, Hurrell Froude were the prin- 
cipal contributors. Hugh James Rose had nothing to do 
with their actual composition, though, as Mr. Perceval indi- 
cates in the passage quoted above, the meeting at Hadleigh 
may have paved the way for them. We write advisedly 
‘Tract-writers, not ‘Tracts, for the wonderfully attractive 
personality of the chief men concerned must not be lost 
sight of, nor yet their other works. Without Keble’s and 
Isaac Williams’ poetry, without Pusey’s great reputation for 
learning and sanctity, above all without Newman’s Sermons 
and marvellous personal influence, without what one may call 
the splendid audacity of Hurrell Froude, the ‘enfant terrible’ 
of the movement, it is quite possible that the ‘Tracts’ by 
themselves would never have produced the effect they did. 
But, whether it were the Tracts or the Tract-writers, or both 
combined, these were the works and these were the men that 
kindled the fire in England which has never ceased to burn. 
These volumes raise another question which must not pass 
unnoticed : What were the tendency and results of the move- 
ment? In the Dean’s view it took a right and straight course 
up to the year 1836, and then went off at a tangent in quite a 
different direction, viz. Romeward ; and he implies that in 
this direction it has been going ever since. Now, how do the 
facts stand? It is, of course, true that the great leader of 
the movement (if, face Dean Burgon, we may venture to call 
Newman so) drifted gradually into Romanism, and that 
several of his most eminent disciples followed in his wake. 
But does not the subsequent history of the movement plainly 
show that this was only a temporary aberration ? that it 
was, at most, a mere side-current easily accounted for by 
the special circumstances of the men and of the times, and 
that the main stream never ran in the direction of Rome? 
Is it not a remarkable fact that, in spite of Public Worship 
Regulation Acts, in spite of Privy Council judgments, in 
spite of Church Associations, in spite of opposition and per- 
secution, and dismal prophecies from all quarters, scarcely 
any of those who have been influenced by what Dean Burgon 
terms ‘that miserable counterfeit which has since come to the 
front, and at this instant claims to represent the High Church 
party,’ ‘that spurious novelty,’ that ‘thing called ritualism,’ 
and other complimentary designations, have ever dreamt for 
one moment of seeking rest in Rome? This theory of the 
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wrong or Romeward direction of the Church movement from 
1836 onwards is most prominently brought forward in the 
Life of H. J. Rose, but almost all the other ‘good men’ are 
held up as happy exceptions to the unhappy tendency. Thus 
‘the great Provost’s’ (Hawkins) ‘life had been from first to 
last one of obstinate and prolonged antagonism—of uncom- 
promising resistance, and of stern, unbending protest—against 
two great successive movements : the “ Tractarian ” move- 
ment, which he condemned as disloyal and dishonest; the 
“ Liberal” movement, which he abhorred as irreligious and 
revolutionary’ (i. 455). Wilberforce was ‘brought face to 
face with the uncatholic impress which had been given to 
the great Church movement, ‘the Romeward agitation, which, 
as most of us are aware, speedily grew out of, or at least 
resulted from, the teaching called “ Tractarian”’ (ii. 50). 
Greswell ‘was a hearty adherent of what used to be called 
the “ Tractarian party,”’ but ‘would have nothing to do 
with the movement when it ceased to be Anglican’ (ii. 99). 
Jacobson ‘ intuitively detested and dreaded the dangerous 
tendency of the later Tractarian teaching, and would not in 
any way identify himself with the party’ (ii. 274). Now, it 
seems to us that the undoubted excellences of these twelve 


good men might have been quite as well brought out without 
depreciating those who will surely continue to be regarded as 
the great leaders of the Oxford movement, and without ex- 
aggerating the incidental weaknesses of that movement. 





ArT. VIIIL—THE CRADLE OF ISLAM. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 
2 vols. (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1888.) 


It is seldom that such a work as Mr. Doughty’s Zravels in 
Arabia Deserta is issued to the world. Its merits are of a very 
high order, but we question whether more than an occasional 
reader outside the small circle of Oriental specialists will per- 
severe to the end of the thirteen hundred compressed pages 
which these volumes comprise. Yet the conscientious student, 
who is deterred neither by the length nor the ruggedness of the 
task, will be amply rewarded. These volumes are essentially 
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full of matter,and may without exaggeration be called unique 
in substance, in subject, and in style. Beyond the record of two 
years’ travel and life amongst the Arabs, both in the desert and 
in desert cities, they describe the geological and _ historical 
features of the country and include an admirable map of the 
almost unknown regions which Mr. Doughty traversed. They 
contain an account of inscriptions (the whole body of those 
recovered by Mr. Doughty have been published by the French 
Institute) and drawings of architectural remains declared by 
the chief Arabic scholars to be of great importance in casting 
light upon the obscure Nabathzan dynasty and its relations to 
Greek civilization and to Islam. Their elaborate glossary of 
Arabic and vernacular dialect has elicited the approval and per- 
sonal help alike of English and Italian, of French and German 
Orientalists. So much for the substance and subject of the work, 
but what shall we say of its style? The author admits that 
it is not milk for babes, and a contemporary critic suggests 
that it is more like nails and gravel for ostriches. It is assuredly 
utterly unlike anything we have met with in a fairly wide 
range of English literature. Yet, despite a certain affectation 
of archaic turns of speech and singularly involved and dis- 
torted sentences—despite even the gratuitous and irritating 
introduction, with quite unnecessary frequency, of Arabic 
words and phrases—it clearly indicates an eye that can see 
and a mind that can grasp with no ordinary power; so that 
Mr. Doughty’s descriptions, although dashed in with a con- 
fused and picturesque ruggedness, frequently rival the results 
of the most delicate play of light and shade in the successful 
production of a vivid picture. It accords with the eccentric 
character of the work that it contains no dates, and that it is 
only from the heading of the map that we learn that Mr. 
Doughty’s journeys were performed during a period which 
extended from November 1876 to August 1878. We can 
well believe that the reproduction of the inscriptions and the 
preparation of this massive work of Arabic scholarship and 
travel has been completed (to use the author’s own phrase) in 
a decennium with incessant labour. 

Mr. Doughty joined the Haj, or annual sacred caravan, on 
its way to the holy cities of Islam ; not proposing to penetrate 
within the hallowed precincts of Mecca or Medina, but to ex- 
plore the little-known region of Nejd. Deserted and dis- 
owned by the English consul at Damascus, whose intervention 
could have secured for him a firman that would have been 
priceless in many a perilous hour (is it only Englishmen 
who meet with such treatment at the hands of the Foreign 
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Office employés ?), Mr. Doughty obtained a grudging permis- 
sion to journey as far as Medain Salih, and hurried forward 
to join the pilgrims. It was no matter of difficulty to over- 
take the stately march of the Haj, whose annual progress is 
arranged with all the laborious care of a state ceremony of 
high national importance. The movements of the caravan are 
regulated by the pasha of the Haj, who travels in his litter 
with a military guard and all the pomp of Oriental splendour. 
The signal to rest or to set out is sounded by gunshot, and 
the march is lengthened or cut short at the pasha’s bidding. 
When the hour of prayer arrives, the multitude halts on its 
way, and while the loaded camels remain standing, the ‘men 
alight, and the more devout bow down their faces to say the 
canonical prayer towards Mecca.’ At the signal to start, the 
multitude—some six thousand souls and not less than ten 
thousand cattle, the most of them camels—strike their tents 
and move forward in loose marching order some four abreast, 
members of the same tribe or fellowship naturally keeping 
together. Merchants of grain and dry stuffs, pedlars, and 
others, who would combine business with religion, mingle in 
the throng. ‘ The length of the slow-footed multitude of men 
and cattle is near two miles, and the width some hundred 
yards in the open plains, There is no artificially-constructed 
road, but the well-worn track of many generations has left 
traces which guide the travellers. There is no disorder or 
confusion. Each company preserves the place which has 
fallen to it at the outset. The train of tent servants, more 
lightly equipped than the rest, are first at the appointed 
halting-place, and when the caravan arrives its lodgings are 
pitched in due order. After dark, paper lanterns shed a 
dreamy light on the encampment, and pilgrims visit their 
friends in other companies at much risk, as a keen look-out 
is kept for prowling robbers that hover round the caravan, 
and shots are fired indiscriminately, on the first alarm, at the 
dreaded Beduin. Soon all is quiet until the warning shot 
rouses the company before the morning star appears, and if 
the night be dark or showery cressets of iron cages set on 
poles and borne on men’s shoulders serve to light the road. 
All the details of the journey are organized by the adminis- 
tration, under whose authority the wells on the road are 
encircled with fortresses strictly guarded, provision of water 
is arranged for marches where no springs are available, and a 
fixed tribute is paid to certain nomad tribes for annual per- 
mission to pass unmolested through their borders. In this, 
as in all other branches of Turkish executive government, 
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accusations of peculation are rife, and the thirsty pilgrims 
pass with deep curses the ruined kellas whose cisterns the 
officials have neglected to maintain. 

Among so vast a company there is but a small proportion 
of richer persons. The pilgrims influenced by religious 
motives are mainly of the lower orders, and their conduct 
and character recall the worst traditions of medieval pilgrim- 
ages. Beggars, fanatics, dervishes, madmen, swell the crowd. 
Sickness and old age gather a plentiful crop of ‘ martyrs,’ as 
those who perish on the road are called. There is no ambu- 
lance service, and all charity is cold in the great and terrible 
wilderness. Instances of humanity indeed are not wanting, 
but the half-starved wretches who must fain be left behind 
will be stripped ere they are dead by the Arab camp followers, 
and their corpses are the prey of foul hyenas. No wonder 
that amidst such gloomy scenes men’s fancies conjure up 
visions of desert monsters—Jin and Ghoul and Ghrél, women 
fiends, monoptic cyclops, misshapen and discordant-footed, 
one hoof like that of the ass, another like that of the ostrich— 
prowling around the tents and luring victims with the voice of 
some one dear to them—sister or mother—to their destruc- 
tion. Brains distraught with fiery heat and burning thirst are 
troubled by distorted images which the ready falsehood of the 
Beduin confirms as truth ‘ by the life of Ullah” No gunshot 
affects these monsters, and they can scarce be beaten off with 
burning brands. We are once more in the atmosphere of 
the Arabian Nights and under the caliphate of Haroun 
Alraschid. 

One traditional feature of the journey is lacking, and for a 
characteristic reason. 


‘I saw not anywhere the reported strewed skeletons of camels 
nor mounds of sand blown upon their fallen carcases. Zhe Arabs 
are too poor so to lose cattle ; but these and the like are tales rather 
of our European Orientalism than with much resemblance to the 
common experience. The Haj from Syria is the most considerable 
desert caravan of the Eastern world. There faint always some 
camels which have thinner soles, when these are worn to the quick, 
in the length of so great a journey. Any such bleeding-footed beast 
is sold for a few crowns to the Beduins, and after some weeks’ 
rest may be again a good camel ; but if there be no buyers at hand, 
and he must needs be abandoned, they cut the throat in haste, to 
take his skin, and go forward. The hyena, the wolf, the fox, which 
follow the camp, finding this meat, the carcase is rent, and the bones 
will be scattered. I have never seen any frame of bones lying in the 
desert or buried by the sand-driving wind, which blows lightly and 
only seldom in inner Arabia’ (vol. i. p. 57). 
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Amongst the strange experiences of the pilgrimage one 
may notice the stern administration of justice in a case of 
suspected theft, and the last hours of certain of the travellers, 
In the first instance the prisoner was laid bound before his 
judges and beaten until he should confess his guilt ; ‘ but if 
the wretch were innocent, for his health broken what god or 
human afterthought might make him amends!’ Horrified at 
the sight and at a bystander’s remark, ‘Except he confess 
they will leave no life in him,’ the stranger interfered. ‘ Sirs, I 
am an hakim. This man may not bear more ; hold, or he may 
die under your handling.’ A stony stare of surprise was the 
only result of this appeal, and a friendly warning that such 
interference with fitting punishment might lead to the Nas- 
rany’s expulsion from the caravan (i. p. 14). 

Amongst the most conspicuous objects on the march are 
certain litters, or camel coaches, ‘ borne in such sort that each 
is suspended by four shafts, between the withers of a fore and 
the shoulders of an after camel.’ As these ¢akhis, as they are 
called, are provided at great expense Mr. Doughty wondered 
to see several of them empty; he was told that they would 
soon be tenanted. 


‘If any poor man sickened to death in the company he would 
pay the 100 piastres of daily hire to ride like a lord in the few 
hours that remained for him to live. As we advanced I 
saw the /akhts to be inhabited, and that they were the beginning of 
a man’s funeral. Wrapped in his large hair cloak, he was laid in 
them, soon to die, and the pompous litter was often his bier before 
evening. I saw none of those clay-white faces that came in there 
which left it again alive ; they depart this life in the vehement labour 
of the way, without comfort of human kindness, amidst the litany 
of horrible imprecations which are all moments in the mouths of the 
young Damascus drivers’ (vol. i. p. 66). 


At an early stage of his journey Mr. Doughty became 
familiar with the ill faith and barbarity of the people amongst 
whom his life was ventured. The occasion was peculiar. A 
Persian lady in the caravan made it her dying request that 
she should be buried in the holy soil of Mecca, from which 
the Haj was yet thirty days’ distance. Her faithful serving- 
man, in order to fulfil her wishes, bought a camel that he might 
sew up the corpse in the raw hide and carry it thus in her 
cradle-litter to the journey’s end. The beast selected for the 
slaughter was Mr. Doughty’s camel, and, in violation -of his 
contract, an unbroken creature was substituted, whose vagaries 
involved the stranger in constant peril, from which he was only 
delivered by threatening to shoot his mutinous attendants. 
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‘These shrews,’ he says, ‘ played an ill comedy ; the danger urgent, 
I drew out before them my naked pistol ; after other days they gave 
over thus to trouble me. They are wolves to each other, and what 
if some were hounds to me? for the distress of the way edges all 
men’s spirits. And this is spoken proverbially in Syria amongst 
Mohammedans as against the Haj: ‘“‘ Ware of any neighbour of thine 
an hajjy! Twice a hajjy, keep thy door close ; an hajjy the third 
time, build up the door of thy dwelling and open another upon the 
contrary part”’ (vol. i. pp. 67-8). 












At Medain Salih Mr. Doughty left the Haj to lodge in 
the kella, hoping from thence to visit the Nabathzan monu- 
ments and to obtain accurate drawings of the buildings, as 
well as to transcribe such inscriptions as might remain on 
them. - The purpose of the traveller’s coming was occasion of 
irrepressible surprise amongst the Arabs, which was increased 
rather than allayed by every explanation and by every account 
rendered of England’s condition or empire. What inthe name 
of Ullah could be the sense or meaning of a man’s making so 
long a journey to so poor a country only to copy the scratches 
on some ruined and half-forgotten graves? It was unintel- 
ligible that any save a madman should be influenced by 
motives so incredible as antiquarian or philological curiosity. 
He must be either come to spy out the land with a view to 
Frankish conquest or else inspired by hope of disinterring 
buried treasure or be an ill-omened adept in some sorcery or 
unlawful magic through which the Arab should be bewitched 
out of his fatherland. The latter, in Arab eyes the most 
reasonable explanation, became a certainty whenever any 
scrap of paper covered with unknown and therefore cabalistic 
characters was detected on Khalil’s person or in his camel’s 
bags. It was not until.familiarity had accustomed them to 
the presence of the Nasrany that it was safe for him to wander 
for a stone’s throw beyond the walls of the kella, and when 
the object of his journey was at length credited all friendly 
and well-disposed persons very earnestly dissuaded him. So 
devoid of curiosity are the Mohammedans that only two 
parties of the more civilized of the returning pilgrims, men 
brought up in the enlightened atmosphere of Damascus, would 
travel a mile out of their road to see the monuments. Even 
these went more to visit the Engleysy (Englishman) than to 
see the ruins he had travelled so far to explore. Urgent were 
their entreaties to the misguided stranger. 
























































































‘ Khalil, think better for thyself and return with us while the way 
isopen from this hunger-stricken wilderness and consumed by the 
sun ; thou wast not bred, and God calls thee not, to this suffering in 
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a land which only demons can inhabit. The Beduw are demons, but 
thou art a Nasriny. ‘There everyone that seeth thee will kill thee! 
And if the Lord’s singular grace save thy life to the end, yet what 
fruit shouldst thou have for all those great pains? Other men 
jeopardy somewhat in hope of winning, but thou wilt adventure all 
having no need’ (vol. i. p. 204). 


Life in a solitary outpost like the kella, where a scanty 
garrison of half a dozen men keeps watch over the water 
supply of the Haj, was speedily exhausted. The fierce occa- 
sional quarrels of the wardens afford but a sorry diversion to 
the tedious and pointless stories with which they wile away 
the evening hours. Mohammed Ali, one of the party, had 
been so much a traveller as to have been on an English ship, 
and he rivalled Baron Munchausen in the audacity of his 
description. She had three hundred guns, every one of which 
was nine yards long and so wide that three men’s outstretched 
arms could hardly span them. On one of her decks was a 
market at which all kinds of provisions were sold. Her sea 
soldiers were twenty-five thousand. As may be imagined 
the Arab conception of European politics as discussed on these 
occasions was fantastic enough. It was a strong point in the 
Englishman’s favour that his country was the ally of the 
Sublime Porte against the hated Muscov. They contrasted 
proudly the long resistance of Algeria with the speedy con- 
quest of France by a nation hitherto unheard of. The Italians, 
owing to their dark complexions, were thought to be the slaves 
of the English. They gravely enquired what tribute British 
Christians paid the Sultan for permission to remain alive, and 
could with difficulty believe that the Empress of India rules 
over more Mohammedan subjects than Abdul Hamed JI. 

It is one of the incessant and irritating incidents of Arab 
travel that no reliance can be placed upon the plighted assur- 
ances of the native guides, and that'no Western imagination 
can gauge the motives that will influence them. We cannot 
recall a single instance in which Mr. Doughty was fairly treated 
by his conductors, except when dread of vengeance at the 
hands of their Oriental masters induced obedience to their 
orders. Prepayment of the stipulated wage was invariably 
insisted upon, and as invariably followed by attempts to evade 
at least some portion of the bargain solemnly concluded, or 
to extort more money for its exact performance. Every act 
of chicanery is exhausted to compass some trifling advantage. 
Every article carried in the traveller’s valise or on his person, 
no matter how useless to the ignorant Ishmaelite—his aneroid 
equally with his tobacco pouch or his carbine—is coveted with 
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a greed for which the universal poverty of the desert perhaps 
affords some excuse. The contents of an average portmanteau 
represent unheard of possessions to the wandering Beduin, 
whose wealthier members will clothe themselves in rags on 
setting out for a distant expedition lest they should be stripped 
in a chance encounter with some members of a hostile tribe. 
Life amongst the nomad tribes formed that part of his 
sojourn of which Mr. Doughty speaks most favourably. Hospi- 
tality, practised under limitations to which we shall presently 
advert, is the practical piety of the Arab. Nowhere does the 
character of the sons of Ishmael appear to such advantage as 
when playing the host. The absolute freedom of daily exist- 
ence from the constraints of civilized life ; the purity of the dry 
desert air; the simple yet adequate milk diet; the splendid 
dolce far niente of the sweltering day, passed in one long siesta, 
and of the cool evening hours, wiled with languid chat round 
the coffee hearth under the canopy of heaven ; the lightness of 
body induced by a rigid temperance which is vexed by no 
craving for heavier food—these items form the silver side of 
the shield. But they can only be enjoyed under favourable 
conditions and whilst the tents remain stationary at their tem- 
porary grazing ground. With the signal to depart the Euro- 
pean’s miseries begin. The gait of the camel is an uneasy 
shuffle, and if the journey be made beneath a burning sun 
presently become. so intolerable as to be called by Mr. 
Doughty ‘a long dying without death,’ protracted until life 
becomes matter of indifference. As the heat waxes fiercer 
the tempers of the Arabs wax, it may be, more ferocious, and 
curses deep and loud are hurled at the Nasrany, and shrill 
women’s voices mingle in the taunts and bid their brothers 
cut the throat of the infidel. Let the reader picture to him- 
self a journey in such companionship through a volcanic 
region, over stones so hot that the hardened herdsmen are 
fain to save their bare feet from scorching by sitting on the 
croups of their browsing cattle, and when parched with thirst 
denied a drop of water, or finding it so foul that they can scarce 
raise it to their lips. ‘With the skin of the hands, neck, and 
face, and of the shins and feet broken and peeled I rode in a 
sort of trance and half burned.’ We can hardly wonder that 
Mr. Doughty found a very small thing—even a shrew’s angry 
tongue—a new affliction. It was the day in which the grass- 
hopper becomes a burden. ‘What for the infelicity of nature, 
human malice, and the devilish iniquity of religions, I hoped 
not to spend many other such days in the world.’ Yet both 
mind and body rapidly recover their due balance, under the 
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serene and salubrious atmosphere of the desert, from the 
fatigue and fury of the way. 

It is impossible to conceive a stronger contrast than that 
which is presented by the energy of Western civilization with 
the calm passiveness of life in the tents of the Beduin. All 
the more laborious work is done by the women. It is they 
who strike the tents when the camp is raised, and when a 
halting-place is reached it is they who pitch them, the sheyk 
only indicating with the palm of his hand which way they 
shall be faced. The hareem churn the butter, prepare the 
household meals, spin the yarn and weave the coarse hair 
cloth, take charge of the family possessions. Only on the 
march, mounted high upon the sprawling camels, do they 
enjoy a fitful rest. The men simply lounge and laze. Even 
the pasturing of the flocks is an unwelcome care, to be cast 
upon and reluctantly accepted by the poorest of the tribe; 
and such simple arts as desert life requires are the monopoly 
of the Solubby,a vagrant race of gipsy tinkers. The dignity 
of labour is an unmeaning solecism to the Oriental mind. 
The only indoor work which the lord of the tent does not 
consider to be derogatory is preparing the coffee. With his 
own hand he will solemnly pound the scanty coffee beans, and 
pass the thick boiling sippets round to his. guests. His 
highest glory is to ride in the grazzhu (foray) on some head- 
long raid and sweep off the cattle of his foes. Only where 
the strong hand of some powerful overlord enforces peace 
through a wide district does agriculture or commerce flourish. 

How far climate and creed are severatly responsible for the 
existing conditions of Arab life is a problem of almost indis- 
soluble intricacy. We have been tempted to think that there 
is some subtle connexion between Calvinism and a stiff clay 
soil, and the area within which certain phases of Christian 
thought have been restricted suggests matter for copious, if 
inconclusive, meditation. The influence which climate exerts 
in Arabia Deserta may be estimated in some degree by the 
following extract, which will also serve, we think, as a striking 
illustration of Mr. Doughty’s graphic power :— 


‘The summer's night at end, the sun stands up as a crown of 
hostile flames from that huge covert of inhospitable sandstone bergs ; 
the desert day dawns not little by little, but it is noontide in an hour. 
The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts upon 
us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted till the far-off evening. 
No miatins here of birds; not a rock-partridge cock calling with 
blithesome chuckle over the extreme waterless desolation. Grave is 
that giddy heat upon the crown of the head ; the ears tingle with a 
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flickering shrillness, or subtle crepitation it seems, in the glassiness 
of this sun-stricken nature ; the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and 
there is little refreshment to find in the tent’s shelter—the worsted 
booths leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains looming like 
dry bones through the thin air stand far around about us—the savage 
flank of Ybba Moghrair, the high spire and ruinous stacks of El Jebal 
ChebAad, the coast of Helwan! Herds of the weak nomad camels 
waver dispersedly, seeking pasture in the midst of this hollow, fainting 
country, where but lately the swarming locusts have fretted every 
green thing. The silent air burning about us we endure breathless 
till the assr, when the dazing Arabs in the tents revive after their weary 
hours. The lingering day draws down to the sun-setting ; the herds- 
men, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, to taste in their 
menzils the first sweetness of mirth and repose. The day is done, 
and there rises the nightly freshness of this purest mountain air ; and 
then to the cheerful song and cup at the common fire. The moon 
rises ruddy from that solemn obscurity of jebel like a mighty beacon 
—and the morrow will be as this day, days deadly drowned in the 
sun of the summer’s wilderness’ (vol. i. p. 323). 


Mr. Doughty notes some curious points of nomad etiquette. 
On arriving at a sheyk’s tent the stranger, when introduced 
into the canvas home, and specially if the hareem are present, 
must enter with a demure and half-reluctant demeanour. The 
host commends his guest to his house spouse, who thenceforth 
is styled ‘the aunt’ of the visitor. Ata feast it is the mode 
to present ample portions of meat to an honoured guest, and 
he whose hunger is satiated should still hold his hands over 
the trencher, as though participating in the banquet, until all 
the rest have finished their meal. It is reckoned churlish to 
abstain from offering coffee to any visitor of sheykly rank, 
and the coffee pots once started all comers are welcome to such 
refreshment as repeated doses of water will produce. When 
Mr. Doughty’s hostess Zirfa fled her husband’s tent, the 
stranger learned that it would be de rigueur for him to under- 
take the task of luring back the fugitive to her home. His 
efforts were successful in persuading her to return, but it was 
intimated that he should give largesse in tobacco to her tribes- 
women, who professed to have overcome her reluctance, and 
the demand was repeated when they next day escorted her 
to the encampment. The etiquette of the desert becomes of 
vital importance in the hour of danger, when a skilful strata- 
gem may establish relations of ‘ bread and salt’ between oppo- 
nents, or by a sudden kiss upon his brow an angry foe may be 
converted into a pledged and pacified ally. ‘Perilous rovers 
in the field, the herdsmen of the desert, are kings at home, 
fathers of hospitality to all that seek to them for the night’s 
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harbour. “ Be we not all,” say the poor nomads, “ guests of 
Ullah ?”? 

The extent of Arab hospitality is amazing if one considers 
their poverty and the common scarcity of provisions. Corn 
is almost always dear, forage so uncertain that milk and flesh 
alike are precarious. Swarms of locusts may ruin in a single 
day the promise of a year. Carriage of goods over any dis- 
tance from the markets speedily doubles their cost from the 
merchants. Whilst wandering upon the Harra with the Moahib 
clans Mr. Doughty was entertained by a chieftain named 
Abeydillah. The feast did not include any dainties. It con- 
sisted of a vast trencher filled with boiled rice, in the midst of 
which was a pan of melted clarified butter, into which a half- 
handful of the rice was dropped, rolled into a ball, and then 
consumed. Simple as was the fare, it came later (says our 
author) 


‘to my knowledge that our host had spent upon this guest-meal 
nearly all the victual which remained by him in this low season. 
They had thereafter but milk, and that not enough, and mereesy.! 
The Arab can live for long months so slenderly nourished that it 
seems to us they endure without food. Startling is this occasional 
magnanimity of the Beduw in the religious sacrifice of hospitality ; 
men who in their other dealings are commonly of so merely vile, 
fraudulent, self-loving mind and envious misanthropy. The most 
honour of a man’s life is the people’s praise of his bounty. The 
Beduin is moved to the bountiful receiving of guests where his 
nature is very sensible ; vainglorious, he would be catching at an 
estimation in the world : also the nomad’s natural religion is working 
within him, whose days are wanderings between the empty earth and 
sky, with perils evermore about them. Faithfully he receives God’s 
guests, who is the Host of all and the Giver of all good ; and this 
doing he looks for a blessing and the Divine protection’ (vol. i. p. 400). 


It is of the essence of this hospitality in the estimation of 
the Arabs that it should be bestowed without thought or ac- 
ceptance of reward. Poor women readily waited upon lone 
strangers. Who else should fill a man’s girby with water, or 
grind his corn, or bring him firewood? Passing travellers are 
regaled with copious draughts of milk, the wealth of the desert, 
drawn fresh from the udder for their use, and when two days’ 
thirst is upon them are welcomed to their fill as they swallow 
three or four pintsata draught. Remuneration is unwillingly 
received, especially when a feeling of genuine friendship has 
arisen between a host and his guest. When an equivalent is 
pressed it is held to be doing away with a man’s good works. 


» Dry milk. 
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‘Nay, Khalil, leave me happy with the remembrance of any 
kindness, and take it not away from me by requiting me! Only this 
I desire of thee, that thou shouldest sometimes say, “ Zhe Lord re- 
member him for good ;” and thou art poor in the midst of a land which 
thou hast seen to be all hostile to thee.’ 


It were hard for a Christian gentleman to surpass either in 
thought or expression this utterance of a poor Mohammedan 
at Kheybar. 

Our notice of Arab hospitality would be incomplete without 
the following description of a city dinner party. The scene 
was Aneyza, perhaps the most flourishing town of El Kasim. 
The host was Abdullah el Kenneyny, a man of good family 
and one of the wealthiest foreign merchants. The company 
was the best that the place could supply :— 


‘The dinner tray was set on a stool (the mess is served upon the 
floor in princes’ houses in HAyil), and we sat half kneeling about it. 
The foreign merchant’s meal at Aneyza is more town-like than I had 
seen in Arabia: besides boiled mutton or temmn (river rice) Abdul- 
lah had his little dishes of carrots fried in butter, and bowls of custard 
messes or curded milk. We sit at leisure at the European board, we 
chat cheerfully ; but such at the Arab’s dish would be a very inept 
and unreasonable behaviour ! he were not a man but an homicide 
who is not speechless in that short battle of the teeth for a day’s life 
of the body. And in what sort (forgive it me, O thrice good friends ! 
in the sacrament of the bread and salt) a dog or a cat laps up his 
meat, not taking breath, and is despatched without any curiosity, and 
runs after to drink, even so do the Arabs endeavour that they may 
come to an end with speed, for in their eyes it were not honest to 
linger at the dish, whereunto other (humbler) persons look that 
should eat after them. The good Bessam, to show the European 
stranger more kindness, rent morsels of his mutton and laid them 
ready to my hand. “ Yerhamak Ullah ” (“ The Lord be merciful unto 
thee”) say the town guests every one in rising from dinner, with a re- 
ligious mildness and humility. Bessam himself and his sons. held the 
towel to them, without the door, whilst they washed their hands. The 
company returned to their sitting before the hearth ; and his elder 
son sat there already to make us coffee’ (ii. pp. 351-2). 


The ordinary occupation of the guests gathered about the 
coffee hearth or of the tribesmen that recline around the 
evening camp fire is to wile away the time with telling stories. 
No rule of probability, no chastened restraint of imagination, 
confines the utterance of the speaker or disturbs the credulity 
of the audience. Tales of robbers naturally occupy a large 
place in this spoken literature of a people who are daily 
liable to such deeds of violence, and revive the reader’s faded 
memory of the hunchback or the forty thieves, The following 
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example is at once so characteristic and so novel as to deserve 
quotation :— 


‘There was an old Lahabby, not less praised for his prudence 
than for his legerdemain, and there was a young man that would be 
the best among them. ‘“ What,” said he, “ is this gaffer good for any 
more?” The greybeard answered, “I choose thee, young man, for 
my rafik to rob at the next Haj; it shall be seen then whether of us 
twain is the better man.” At length the time was come, and the Haj 
lay encamped at evening before them. “ Partner,” quoth the old 
man, ‘‘their watch is yet awake ; abide we till midnight, when this 
people will be in their first sleep.” . . . They went down, and the elder 
bade the younger choose a tent. And there the greybeard entering 
boldly brought out what he would, and laid it on the young man’s 
shoulders, and bade him come again quickly. Then the greybeard 
whispered, “ Whether of us twain is the better man?” “TI durst say 
I am as good as thou, partner.” The old shrew whispered, “ Well, 
go we to supper ; here is rice in the hajjies’ pot ; put forth thy hand, 
bismillah.” When they had eaten enough the greybeard turned to 
him. ‘“ Now tell me whether of us is the better man.” - “In all this 
I doubt not but I am as good as thou, partner.” Then the old man 
caught up the pan and let it fall on a stone, and with the clangour 
those weary sleepers—the pilgrims lie down mistrusting all things, 
with their weapons under their heads—awakened in dread. The 
young robber was nimble ; but some of their outstretched hands have 
caught him in the dark, and he was pulled down among them. That 
old fox lay abroad on his breast (as the Beduins slumber), and 
breathed deep in the moonlight! It was some poor old man, they 
said, as they saw him, one of the wretched people of this country, 
who came begging in the Haj menzil to eat some poor morsel among 
them. As for that young thief, they beat him well and bound him 
with their girdles to the tent pole till morning. When the old man 
saw that the pilgrims slumbered again he came and loosed his part- 
ner’s bonds, and whispered, ‘“ Tell me, young man, which is the better 
of us twain?” ‘The other answered, so soon as they were without, 
“ Ay, wellah, my father, thou art the better man.” Abdullah ended 
with a proverb, which might be said in English, ‘‘ The young may the 
old outrun but not outread ”’ (ii. pp. 155-6). 


The relation of Arab husbands and wives is abundantly 
discussed in these volumes. To the more thoughtful of Eu- 
ropean travellers nothing is more astounding than the position 
of women through the vast regions of the world where the 
creed of Mohammed prevails. ‘The open loving affection of 
our spouses for life they esteem unmanly.’ On one occasion 
some difficulty being found in deciphering the postscript of a 
letter, it was suggested that it might be a message from the 
absent wife. When do the hareem send their greeting, or 
what man sends ever a greeting to the hareem? was the im- 
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mediate rejoinder. Ina large district of Arabia Deserta the 
strict female seclusion of the cities is unknown and the women 
appear unveiled before strangers. As Mr. Doughty approached 
the Beduin tents under the guidance of Zeyd, the sheyk, he 
drew back, observing the desert courtesy ; but Zeyd called 
him after him to the women’s apartment. ‘There he pre- 
sented me to his young wife. “ Khalil,” said he, “here is thy 
new ‘aunt ;’ and, Hirfa, this is Khalil, and see thou take good 
care of him.”’ The bonds of matrimony sit but lightly upon 
the Beduin, and the word of divorce may be pronounced at 
the mere caprice of the husband, and even when that is not 
uttered there is always a dread in the heart of the Arabian 
wife when she has reached middle age that the good man may 
bring a new bride home to his household. 

The ignorance of Arab women is profound, almost in- 
credible. The name of Christian seemed to fill some of them 
with terror, and when the first strangeness was overcome their 
curiosity found vent in the most outlandish questions. ‘ Nas- 
rany, are there women in your land?’ ‘ Yes surely, mothers, 
daughters, and wives. Am I not the son of a woman, or dost 
thou take me, silly woman, for a son of the wolf?’ ‘ Yes, yes, 
I thought so ; but, Khalil, be the Nasaéra born as we? Ye rise 
not, then, out of the sea!’ It should be added that the word 
‘sea’ only represents to their minds the notion of some in- 
describable monster. 

It is a dark picture which Mr. Doughty. gives of the results 
that spring from the facility of divorce in Arabia Deserta. 
The sorrows involved in polygamy are heavy, and they are 
aggravated not only by unequal concubinage and weary ser- 
vitude, but the dread of being cast off as soon as the bloom 
of youth isover. The misery thus wrought is far more general 
than would be imagined. 


‘ Certainly as she withers, which is not long to come, or having 
no fair adventure to bear male children, she will as thing unprofitable 
be cast off ; meanwhile all the house labour is hers, and with his love 
will be lost . . . Few, then, are the nomad wives whose years can be 
long happy in marriage! they are few indeed, or nearly none, that 
continue in their first husband’s household. Such are commonly 
mothers of many children, or wedded in needy families, so that the 
house-fathers are not able to maintain another housewife. But sub- 
stantial and sheykly persons will have done betimes with these old 
wives and pass to new bride-beds, or they were not Moslemin ; and 
being rich men they spend cheerfully for new wives as they will spend 
for the seasonable change of clothing. The cast housewife may be 
taken up by some other worthy man in favour of some old liking, or 
pass to the new marriage and household service of some poorer per- 
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April 
son. The woman’s joy and her comfort is to be the mother of sons, 
that at least she may remain a matron in her boy’s tent when even 
his hard father shall have repudiated her’ (i. pp. 236-7). 

Under such conditions there is lacking the atmosphere in 
which alone pure conjugal love can exist, and the sweet home 
life which is so large an element in English happiness is 
almost unknown. Broadly speaking the hareem of the desert 
excel their veiled sisters of the city in morality, and the crown 
of licentiousness is reached within the sacred walls of Mecca 
and Medina. Yet what purity of mind is possible for women 
so long as they are regarded in the light of the creed of Islam, 
and whilst the foulest language receives no check from their 
presence with that of their nearest male relatives ? This degra- 
dation of women appears the more unnatural in view of the 
important duties which are cast upon them in the desert. It 
is pleasing to note that any delicacy or kindness shown to 
Arab women by the English stranger invariably elicited the 
most cordial gratitude. 

Mr. Doughty found no small advantage in his practice of 
medicine, but he is strong in his denunciation of his Arab 
patients. They preferred charms to medicine, were dishonest 
and untrustworthy in their promises of payment for medical 
attendance, grudging of their silver for scarce and necessary 
drugs, and importunate for cures beyond all human skill. 
Their wild impatience makes them look to see marvels, and 
they imagine that a right physician should be able on feeling 
a pulse at once to divine all a man’s past infirmities. When 
the medicines were ineffectual they scouted the physician ; 
when they produced some manifest result, such as morphia, 
they were little moved: ‘ All is as nothing compared to God’s 
miracles, Some men were ungracious enough to steal the 
cups—a trifling loss in itself, but one not to be repaired in the 
desert-—in which the medicines had been carefully mixed for 
them. ‘Who has not made the experience can hardly think 
how tedious it is to prepare medicines in the wilderness ; in 
that sun-stricken languishing, and indigence of all things, and 
often confusion of the nomad tent, to weigh out grains in the 
balance, the sand blowing, and there is no pure water.’ When 
all was ready hardly any Arab could find a phial in which to 
receive his physic, and finally ‘ the elves’ commonly ‘withheid 
the price.’ So said the men at our homely evening fire, ‘The 
people come to Khalil’s tent for medicines ; and Khalil, not 
distinguishing them, will give to all of them in trust: the 
people go their ways, and he sees them no more, wellah! 
Khalil, there is no witin thee at all for buying and selling.’ 
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With alternate obstinacy and panic they disdained vaccination 
when freely offered them so long as danger of infection seemed 
remote, and were frantic to purchase it at any cost when 
rumour reported the approach of pilgrims amongst whom 
small-pox was raging. While adverting to this phase of Mr. 
Doughty’s experience we may observe that he cccasionally 
enters upon somewhat nauseous medical details. No doubt 
it is a very difficult task to give an adequate picture of Orien- 
tal and semi-savage life without revelations which shock our 
sense of propriety, and Mr. Doughty handles such topics with 
unaffected straightforwardness and without any of that 
scarcely veiled satisfaction in indelicate nastiness which dis- 
figures too much contemporary literature. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the fatalism of the Arabs forbids their 
taking advantage of medical aid ; but their native practitioners 
are rather diviners than physicians, and the more popular 
medicines are revolting compounds of foul things, such as 
might find their counterpart in the deepest ignorance of the 
darkest European ages. 

We may notice a few of the Biblical illustrations which 
teem in Mr. Doughty’s volumes. In the desert life of to-day 
a thousand incidents recall the manner of life and speech of 
the Hebrew patriarchs. Every phrase indicative of modes of 
thought and feeling which were prevalent 3,000 years ago is 
repeated by our contemporaries in Arabia Deserta. A land 
flowing with milk is still, rather than any term suggestive of 
the gold fields, the proverbial and appropriate expression for 
wealth and prosperity. The honoured guest is welcomed 
with the slaughter of a firstling from the flock or the herd, 
which the host himself will dress, and then will attend in 
person to the wants of his visitors without joining them at 
table, whilst those who are bidden dip their fingers together 
in the mighty wooden trencher. The food of the desert in- 
cludes, as of old, locusts and wild honey. Pilgrims setting out 
upon their journey carry a batch of dough, not only to supply 
the first day’s victuals, but to spare their water-skins. Semitic 
life is still as full of significant gestures and sacramental signs 
as when Gehazi laid Elisha’s staff upon the dead child’s face, 
or Jeremiah buried his girdle on the banks of the Euphrates. 
For example, on one occasion Mr. Doughty’s conductor un- 
coiled his kerchief and bound it round a sheyk whose protec- 
tion was besought, to signify that his suzerain in like manner 
bound the sheyk surety to answer for the traveller. Brawls 
constantly arise amongst tribesmen about their pits and their 
days of watering, and are settled either by mutual agreement 
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to break up a community too great for the land to bear or by 
appeal for judgment to them that sit in the gate. Time is 
measured by the shadowing round of a little wand set upon 
the channel’s brink, the dial of which we read in Job that ‘a 
servant earnestly desireth the shadow.’ The readiness with 
which the friend of yesterday joins in the copious and ribald 
cursing of one who has for the moment incurred unpopularity 
reminds the reader of Shimei’s abuse of King David when 
the latter fled at the first outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion. 
Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. From the 
first moment when Mr. Doughty sets out with the Haj in a 
vast caravan that recalls the departure of Israel from Egypt 
to the last stage of his journey, when the worn-out and 
plundered traveller, who reaches Et Tayif half dead and in 
rags, is presented by the gencrous emir with two changes of 
raiment, we breathe the atmosphere and live the life of the 
patriarchs and the prophets—the life of that strange section of 
the world where alone custom is unchanging and type of race 
indelible. 

We have no space to record Mr. Doughty’s experience 
in the several towns—Hayil, Teyma, Kheybar, Boreda, 
Aneyza—which he visited during his sojourn in Arabia De- 
serta. With the exception of Aneyza—and this place, despite 
the just and tolerant government of Zamil, he was eventually 
compelled to flee—he found little save ill-will and suspicion 
in these miserable and decaying cities. The city Arab is 
greatly inferior in nobility to his nomad brethren. His fana- 
ticism is fiercer, his greed more unblushing, his hospitality 
more grudging. The traveller was exposed to serious danger 
from the religious bigotry of the mob, from the disfavour of 
the rulers, and from individual rancour; but his perfect 
command of temper and his profound acquaintance with 
Arab character brought him deliverance from the most urgent 
peril. The fear of having to answer to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, if his life were sacrificed, contributed materially to his 
safety, and increases the indignation with which we regard 
the neglect of the English consul at Damascus. At times 
his escapes were almost miraculous, and on more than one 
occasion he was on the point of drawing his concealed 
revolver and selling his life as dearly as he could. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an ordinary 
review barely to touch upon, much less to exhaust, the variety 
of topics embraced in this vast storehouse of knowledge, but 
we will attempt in conclusion to summarize Mr. Doughty’s 
verdict upon Islam as expressed in these two volumes. The 
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question is one of exceptional interest, owing to controver- 
sies that are still waged amongst us, and the value of Mr. 
Doughty’s judgment is enhanced by his evident freedom from 
bias, by his judicial calmness of temper, and by the singular 
opportunities he enjoyed of ascertaining the true condition 
of the people. The terms of absolute equality upon which 
he mingled with the Arabs, the length of his stay and his 
mastery of their language, the intimacy begotten of his 
capacity of physician and of a certain donhomie and sym- 
pathy, all combined to secure for him that acquaintance with 
a wide mass of particulars on which alone a trustworthy 
estimate can be based. Other considerations augment the 
importance of the test. The decision is not hazarded upon 
the character and condition of the Turks, debauched by con- 
quest and by contact with an alien civilization ; but appeal 
is made to the results of Mohammedanism in its native soil, 
amidst the primitive simplicity ofa people unspoiled by inter- 
mixture of foreign elements and beyond all other peoples in 
the universe free from the influence of qualifying intrusions. 

How, then, does the matter stand in Arabia Deserta? Does 
the creed of Islam, as seen in its cradle home, present such 
advantages as a Christian philanthropist might fain be content 
to accept as at least a temporary substitute for Christianity ? 
In its influence over a nation to whose temperament and 
modes of thought it is asserted to be specially suited can we 
recognize such a stage of religious development as we may 
thankfully acknowledge to be adequate for the present, even 
whilst we hope for the introduction of a higher faith at some 
future day? Can a believer in Catholic truth, moved by 
legitimate reasons of religious economy, fairly consent to the 
division of missionary labour under which Islam should go to 
the east and Christianity to the west? These are questions 
which have been seriously mooted, and we turn eagerly for 
the help which Mr. Doughty can give us towards a fitting 
reply. 

That reply we should not like to narrow to any single 
passage in the work before us. It should, we think, be founded 
upon a broad and fair consideration of all the facts, and upon 
the conclusion to which they unanimously converge. We 
would put the question under the most exacting conditions. 
After a careful study of these volumes we cannot recall a 
single fact which would make for Mohammedanism rather 
than Christianity. It should be bornein mind that the creed 
of Islam has had a fair field and no opposition in Arabia 
Deserta for thirteen centuries ; and what is the result? It 
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would be difficult to describe it without being suspected of 
exaggeration. That Mr. Doughty met with grand examples 
of hospitality and of occasional generosity may be allowed ; 
but with this exception there is hardly a redeeming feature 
in the dark picture. The land is full of violence and the old 
prophecy meets a present fulfilment. Ishmael is a wild man, 
his hand against every man. Where order prevails, owing to 
the energy of some able chieftain, the result is purely personal 
and ceases on a change of rulers. Human life, female honour, 
regard for truth, respect for property, are all held in contempt. 
Towards the close of his sojourn at Aneyza Mr. Doughty 
records, ‘I passed this one good day in Arabia, and all the 
rest were evil because of the people’s fanaticism.’ With the 
name of God upon his tongue the Arab violates every 
precept of the moral law, so that our author says of him that 
he sits steeped in a cloaca to the lips whilst his brows are in 
the skies. It is the deliberate verdict of Mr. Doughty after 
his long acquaintance with every phase of Arab life, and 
despite the unprejudiced goodwill with which he regards 
those who were so long his hosts, that ‘Islam never can be 
better ;’ and the conscientious student of Arabia Deserta 
will arrive at the conclusion sorrowfully expressed by native 
lips, ‘ All is shame in Islam.’ 


ArT. IX.—ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By HENRY JAMES 
COLERIDGE, of the Society of Jesus. New edition, 2 vols. 
(London, 1886.) 


St. FRANCIS XAVIER was canonized in 1622, and he was not 
only a Roman Catholic but a Jesuit. Yet the Christian 
world accepts his canonization, and bigotry cannot question 
or atheism deny his charity, his self-denial, his courage, his 
humility, his purity of motive, his untiring zeal forsouls. He 
was one of those men to whom doing good was a passion. 
Winged by pity, armed by faith, and fired by love, he tra- 
versed seas and explored lands that were only known to 
Europe by report. His life was proved faithful by peril. He 
braved dangers and endured privations which we might well 
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consider superhuman, and literally compassed sea and land 
to win one single human being to Christianity. He was not 
insensible to hardship, nor unaffected by fear of death, but no 
man, probably, since St. Paul ever faced both in so triumphant 
a spirit. From the moment when he beheld in a vision all the 
labours of his missionary career, and cried aloud ‘More, O 
Lord, more!’ till he breathed his last upon the desolate shores 
of the island of San Chan, his efforts never relaxed. Among 
the Indians on the Comorin coast, among the Malays in the 
Malay Archipelago, among the highly cultured Japanese, he 
carried the Cross of Christ. Travelling barefoot, clad in a 
patched, worn cassock, bearing on his shoulders a satchel 
which contained the Eucharistic vessels, his reliquary, and a 
few religious books, living on alms, sleeping on the bare soil 
—often for only four hours out of the twenty-four—in daily 
peril from shipwrecks, pirates, cannibals, idolaters, or his 
own countrymen, he never flinched or turned back from the 
plough. No employment was too mean for his hands, no 
drudgery too monotonous for his mind, no enterprise too 
exalted for his enthusiasm, no danger too appalling for his 
courage, no human being too degraded for his love. If any 
think that this is the language of exaggerated panegyric let 
them read the records of his life, and they will agree that the 
praise is rather inadequate than excessive. 

Lives of Xavier were written by Orazio Torsellino (1596), 
by Massei, and by Joam de Lucena, whose Portuguese Hzs- 
toria da Vida do Padre F. de Xavier (Lisbon, 1600) was 
translated into Italian by Mansoni in 1613. Other details of 
his life may be gleaned from such books as Emanuel Acosta’s 
history of the Jesuits in the East down to the year 1568, 
which was translated in 1571 into Latin by G. P. Maffei, 
whose own Indian history (Florence, 1588) is a valuable 
authority ; the Commentarium de Origine et Progressu Socie- 
tatis Jesu of Simon Rodriguez ; Nicolaus Orlandini’s history 
of the Society ; Ribadeneira’s Lives of Loyola, Laynez, and 
Salmeron ; Daniello Bartoli’s Asza, and the Peregrinacam of 
F, M. Pinto. In 1682 Dominique Bouhours wrote his Vie de 
S. Francois Xavier, and Dryden’s translation of this work 
was published by Tonson in London, in 1688. Tocome down 
to more recent times, a translation of the Lives of Xavier by 
Bartoli and Massei was published in 1858, with a preface by 
Dr. Faber, and in 1862 appeared Venn’s Missionary Life and 
Labours of Francis Xavier. None of these biographies, how- 
ever, make much use of Xavier’s letters. Some of these 
letters were contained in the Epzstole Indice (Louvain, 1566) ; 
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but the first important collection was published in 1575, 
when forty-one of the letters were printed by order of Joannes 
Suarez, and translated into Latin from the original Spanish 
or Portuguese by Torsellino in 1600. Sixteen additional 
letters were given to the world by Possino or Poussines in 
1661. But the first complete collection was made by Rocco 
Menchacha, whose Bologna edition bears the date of 1795. 
These letters were translated into French by Leon Pagés, and 
published with some valuable notes and introductory matter 
at Paris in 1855. 

The first biography which makes full use of all the letters 
of Xavier is the one before us, by Father Coleridge. He has 
incorporated a complete English version with the text of his 
Life, and this fact alone gives him a superiority over all his 
predecessors. His first edition was published in 1881, but the 
interest of the subject is so great that we do not apologize for 
calling attention to a book which contains the only complete 
and adequate biography of a Christian hero, before whose 
saintly character all religious differences are necessarily for- 
gotten. 

One preliminary observation must be made before we 
present our readers with a sketch of the life and character of 
Francis Xavier. No mention will be made of Xavier’s claims 
to miraculous powers, although they naturally dccupy a large 
space in the work of Father Coleridge. In 1689 the Abbé 
de T. compiled a Histoire de lEglise de Japon from the 
writings of Jesuit Fathers like Du Jaric and Solier. He is 
himself a devout believer in the miracles which helped to 
build up the Japanese Church, and had, as he tells us in his 
preface, selected the most striking which Father Solier re- 
lated ; but ‘des gens fort sages m’ont conseillé de les éter 
pour condescendre 4 la foiblesse de quelques délicats du siécle, 
a qui ces récits merveilleux ne plaisent pas, et qui se dé- 
gotiteroient d’un livre s’ils y trouvoient un miracle en leur 
chemin.’ In the nineteenth century we may be permitted to 
follow the example of the Abbé. 

The life of Francis Xavier falls into three main divisions— 

(1) his early life from 1506 to 1530; (2) his life in Europe 
from his first acquaintance with Loyola to 1541, when he left 
Lisbon for India; (3) his missionary career from 1541 to 
1552. And this third division may be further subdivided 
according to the countries in which he preached—in India 
from 1542 to 1545, in the Malay Archipelago from 1545 to 
1547, in Japan from 1549 to 1551, concluding with his expe- 
dition to China and his death in 1552. 
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Francis Xavier was born in April 1506 at the Castle ot 
Xavier, which stands on the river Aragon, about twenty 
miles from Pampeluna. His father was a man of the robe 
and of the pen, the trusted councillor of John IIL. King of 
Navarre; his mother was a rich heiress of noble birth. 
Francis was their youngest child. Little or nothing is known 
of his brothers ; but his sister, who was considerably older 
than himself, took the veil as a poor Clare, and as Abbess of 
Gandia was renowned for the sanctity of her life. 

Among the southern slopes of the Pyrenees Xavier laid 
the foundations of that strength and endurance which enabled 
him to support the hardships of his subsequent career. That 
he was proficient in manly sports, and proud of his skill and 
activity, we learn from the severe measures which he after- 
wards took to mortify his athletic pride. But from the first 
he seems to have been marked out for a learned profession. 
In 1523, at the age of 17, he went to the University of Paris, 
then the most famous in Europe and crowded with students 
from every part of the civilized world. He lodged in the 
College of St. Barbara, where his room companion was Peter 
Favre, by birth a Savoyard shepherd, but destined to become 
one of the first members of the Society of Jesus. Xavier, 
who obtained his degree of Master of Arts in 1530, aspired 
to become a Doctor of Theology. For this degree it was 
necessary that he should, among other studies, lecture upon 
Aristotle, and he delivered his courses at the Collége de 
Dormans or Beauvais. 

Xavier became a brilliant teacher. With characteristic 
ardour he threw his whole heart into the work. Tall, fair- 
complexioned, with brown hair and bright blue eyes, and 
well-knit figure, his appearance was remarkably attractive. 
To a winning address and singular charm of manner he added 
a powerful intellect and an enthusiasm for study. In those 
days the rewards of learning were great and rapid. Xavier 
with his abilities and connexions was certain to become a 
prelate of commanding influence, the trusted adviser of his 
sovereign, or a world-famous teacher. He had the ball at his 
feet, and enjoyed his success, But a complete change in his 
aspirations was at hand. 

In 1528 a middle-sized, middle-aged man of swarthy com- 
plexion, and halting in his gait, meanly clad and subsisting 
upon alms, knowing scarcely the rudiments of the learned 
languages, entered the University of Paris as a student. No 
one could look at his deep-set, glowing eyes, strong, massive 
brow, and powerful face without seeing at a glance that the 
M2 
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stranger was a born ruler of men. The man was Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus. Seven years 
had passed away since Ludolph of Saxony’s Lzfe of Jesus 
Christ and the Lives of the Saints had turned towards God the 
thoughts of this distinguished Spanish knight while he lay on 
his sick-bed at Pampeluna. He had spent that interval in 
vigorous self-discipline by mortifications of the flesh and heroic 
acts of charity at Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanca. Perse- 
cution and contempt had pursued him, but he had found the 
reward that he sought. Studying deeply the spiritual growth 
of man, he had drawn up the Spritual Exercises, that initia- 
tory discipline which he exacted from his followers, that 
severe course of devotional training which he had framed 
after his own conflict with evil in the caves of Manresa. It 
was a rare instinct which prompted him to the step that he 
had now taken. Paris, not Salamanca, became the cradle of 
the Jesuit Order; and thus it was that the Society was not 
Spanish and national, but Catholic and universal. 

From the first, Loyola seems to have marked Xavier for 
his own. But his task was difficult, for the distinguished 
lecturer rejected the advances of the unlettered student. 
The discipline of the University of Paris was very slight, and, 
although no breath of suspicion ever tarnished the moral 
purity of Xavier's life, the absence of control wa’ intellectu- 
ally dangerous. The recent endowment of the Royal College, 
with its large staff of professors and free lectures, had created 
a breach in the University. The older teachers, who depended 
for their livelihood upon the fees of the students, held aloof 
from the new comers. These last assumed the attitude of 
reformers, and gathered round them numbers of the younger 
and more ardent spirits. From advocating changes in Univer- 
sity discipline they passed to teaching new forms of philo- 
sophy, and thence drifted into unorthodox opinions on the 
subject of religion. To this younger school, in one or other 
of its phases, Xavier was attracted. In the first of his extant 
letters! he tells his brother how much he at this time 
inclined towards the insidious friendship of the new teachers. 
Nor was this all. On the one side the young, high-spirited 
Xavier was preoccupied by the applause which he won as a 
lecturer ; on the other he shrank into reserve when thrown 
into the society of one whose presence seemed to rebuke his 
own ambitions. 

But little by little he succumbed to the patience and skill 
of the attack. All Xavier's hopes were at this moment 

' Written from Paris to his brother in March 1535. See vol. i. p. 33. 
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centred on University distinctions ; yet without funds he could 
not continue his career. Loyola lent him money, and with 
such tact that it was impossible to refuse the loan. Xavier 
was proud of his success as a teacher ; Loyola brought new 
students, to whom he had praised the talents of the lecturer. 
Slowly Xavier yielded to the spell of Loyola’s stern, intense, 
unrelaxing nature. As soon as they became intimate friends, 
Xavier found in Loyola a sympathizing listener who lent a 
patient ear to all his hopes. At length the crisis came. 
Father Coleridge does not relate the common story, which is 
probably only so far true that it condenses into one moment 
the work of months, and gives concentrated shape to a change 
in Xavier’s mind which was slow and gradual. One day, it 
is said, Xavier had lectured with more than ordinary bril- 
liancy, and in the flush of his pride he spoke eagerly to 
Loyola of the glories of learning. Loyola listened with an 
interest which showed how completely he understood the 
other’s feelings, and then said, half aloud, half to himself, 
‘What shall it profita man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ The bow was not drawn at a venture ; 
the aim was sure; the arm that drew the bolt to the head 
was strong ; the shaft went home to the very heart of Xavier. 
The story is probably not so much true as founded on truth. 
It is enough to say that Xavier determined, under Loyola’s 
influence, to sacrifice his worldly prospects to the one aim of 
following Christ, to subdue his earthly ambitions, to detach 
himself entirely from the things of this life, to yield an 
obedience, prompt, instant, unhesitating, to the will of his 
spiritual pastor. 

Loyola had already gathered round him the men who 
were to be the founders of the Society of Jesus. Besides 
Xavier there were Peter Favre, Laynez, the second General, 
Rodriguez, its first historian, Salmeron, and Bobadilla. On 
the Feast of the Assumption (August 15) in 1534 these six 
men, with Loyola at their head, pronounced their vows of 
chastity and poverty in the Chapel of St. Denis, on the hill 
of Montmartre. Their object at this moment was to settle 
in the Holy Land as missionaries, and when they left Paris 
for Venice their purpose was to sail on the earliest opportunity 
for Palestine. The world knows that the design was frus- 
trated—and with what results—by the outbreak of war 
between the Turks and the Venetians. 

In November 1536 Xavier, Favre, Laynez, Bobadilla, 
Salmeron, and Rodriguez left Paris for Venice. Already 
Xavier’s faith had been tested. He had refused a canonry at 
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Pampeluna; he had foregone the degree for which he had 
laboured and which in a few weeks would have been his, 
The war which was raging between Francis I. and Charles V., 
compelled the five travellers to follow a circuitous route. 
The history of their journey is recorded by Rodriguez, who 
wrote it down at the request of Mercurian, the General of the 
Order. Attired in the long dress and hats of Parisian 
students, their rosaries round their necks, pilgrim staves in 
their hands, and leathern satchels on their shoulders containing 
their Bibles, Breviaries, and theological notes, they made their 
way through Lorraine, Basle, Constance, and Tyrol, to Venice. 
There they arrived in January 1537, and at once devoted 
themselves to labours of charity at the hospitals. From 
Venice they begged their way to Rome, where they got per- 
mission to take Orders and to go as missionaries to the Holy 
Land. They returned to Venice and were ordained in June 
1537. But it soon became evident that it would be impossible 
to reach Palestine, and the Order assumed a new shape. At 
Venice they took vows of poverty, chastity, obedience under 
one head, and willingness to embark on any mission which 
the Pope ordained. Their rules were verbally approved on 
September 3, 1539; but it was not till September 27, 1540 
that they received formal sanction by the signature of the Bull 
‘Regimini militantis ecclesia.’ Before that date Xavier had 
left Rome and the side of Ignatius for ever. 

The superiority of the Portuguese in ship-building and in 
navigation enabled them to reach and to rule the Indian seas. 
Their power was established on the western coast of India 
from the mouth of the Indus to Cape Comorin, and on the 
east northwards as far as Madras. But the incessant wars 
in which they were engaged proved too heavy a drain upon 
their small population. On the banks of the Congo they had 
experienced the power of religion to consolidate their con- 
quests. Thus politics and Catholic zeal combined to induce 
John IIL, King of Portugal, to apply to Paul III. and to 
Loyola for two of his Jesuit companions as missionaries in 
India.!_ Bobadilla and Rodriguez were chosen. But the 
former fell ill and it was necessary to send another. Loyola 
determined to sacrifice the man who, as his secretary, was his 
right hand. On March 15, 1540, Loyola informed Xavier 
that he was nominated to the Indian mission, and the next 
day Xavier left Rome to travel overland to Lisbon in the 
company of the Portuguese ambassador. Xavier’s second 


' Osorius, Histoire de Portugal, contenant des Gestes Mémorables des 
Portugallois dans les Indes. Paris, 1588. 
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and third letters give an account of a journey which he knew 
would for ever separate him from his former companions 
(i. 60-71). 

‘For what is left of this life, I am well assured it will be by 
letter only that we shall hold intercourse ; in the other life we shall 
be facie ad faciem and embrace one another perpetually. So what 
remains to us is that, for this little time which we have still to pass in 
our mortal exile, we should take frequent looks at one another by 
means of letters; and for my part, I mean to do just as you bid me 
in this matter, and to keep the rule which little girls observe of 
writing constantly to their mothers.’ ! 


Before the Indian expedition sailed from Lisbon Rodri- 
guez and Xavier had so endeared themselves to the King of 
Portugal, and had given him such ample proof of their powers, 
that he desired to retain both in Europe. Finally a compro- 
mise was effected. Rodriguez remained behind to found the 
Jesuit College of Coimbra, and Xavier went alone. He had 
hoped for the companionship of several priests; but in the 
end his only assistants were one priest—Father Paul, of 
Camerino—and a young man named Francis Mancias, who 
was too dull to obtain ordination in Europe. In April 1541 
Xavier embarked with these companions on board the ‘St. 
James,’ the flagship of De Sousa, the new Governor of the 
Indies. From the Pope he received the amplest jurisdiction 
as Apostolic Nuncio ; other honours were pressed upon him 
by the King, but for himself he would take nothing. He 
refused provision for his voyage ; all that he accepted from 
his friends was the present of a few devotional books and a 
new religious habit. 

There is something sublime in Xavier’s determination to 
abandon friends, kindred, home, country, and all that makes 
life from a worldly point of view desirable, in order to win the 
souls of strangers and aliens. It is not the case of a man who 
has no opportunity of rising at home, who leaves a country 
which holds out to him but few hopes, or embraces a life of 
hardship scarcely more laborious than that which he must 
live on his native soil. Xavier’s sacrifice was in every respect 
complete. He had resigned all that once was his delight, 
renounced honours in which he might well take legitimate 
pride, abandoned a career in which his success was certain, 
and turned his back upon a world that smiled upon him as it 
smiles upon but a few of its most favoured sons. He sub- 
mitted to privations from which his refined nature instinct- 

1 Written from Bologna, March 31, 1540, to Ignatius and Peter 
Codacio. 
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ively shrank, accepted humiliations against which his high 
spirit inwardly rebelled, and determined henceforward to pass 
his life with no other source of joy except that which pro- 
ceeds from within. Apart from his difficulties in dealing 
with the native heathen he was hampered by the misconduct 
of Europeans, who degraded the Christianity they nominally 
professed, and hindered by the incapacity of many of the men 
who were sent to his assistance. In the face of these ob- 
stacles he showed himself a born missionary—independent of 
mind, fertile of resource, tenacious in purpose, conciliatory in 
address, adding to energy and self-devotion the power of or- 
ganization, quick to observe and prompt to follow the leadings 
of Divine Providence, inflamed by a burning zeal to save 
sinners, and sustained by the firmest conviction that the Lord 
Himself stood ever at his right hand. Utterly above vanity, 
and disdaining every assumption of power or ostentation of 
dignity, he stands out as the very image of a brave, accom- 
plished, persuasive missionary, and it is a true instinct that 
has made him to this day the ideal and the pattern of his 
successors among the Roman Catholic clergy. 

In the sixteenth century a voyage to India was accom- 
panied with extreme danger and hardship. The ‘ St. James’ 
carried nearly a thousand persons. Laden with merchandise 
and crowded with soldiers, there was little space to spare. The 
storms off the Cape of Good Hope, the calms on the coast of 
Guinea, made the most fortunate voyage dangerous, difficult, 
and wearisome. The passengers were a motley crew of 
desperate adventurers, whom peril stirred to more unre- 
strained recklessness. From men of this stamp the pride, 
refinement, and sensitiveness of Xavier naturally recoiled. 
Yet he at once set himself to mingle with this swearing, 
dicing, drinking, dissolute herd. He could not prevent their 
gambling, but he stood by as they played and held their 
stakes, till, in his presence at least, oaths and cheating were 
abandoned. When the scurvy ravaged the ship, Xavier alone 
tended the sufferers. He washed them and their linen, dressed 
their food, and fed them with his own hands. He gave up 
his cabin to be a hospital, and slept on the bare deck with a 
coil of rope for his pillow. He refused to dine at the Governor’s 
table, and while he himself lived only on alms he gave to the 
suffering sick the daily portion of food which he received. 
Such was the example which he set of Christian charity that 
he was known as the Padre Santo, the Holy Father. 

It was not till August 1541 that the fleet reached Mozam- 
bique. Here, owing to the lateness of he season and the 
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ravages of the scurvy, De Sousa decided to winter. It was 
not till March 1542 that the Governor and Xavier set sail for 
Goa in a light vessel called the ‘ Coulam,’ leaving Father Paul 
and Mancias at Mozambique with the rest of the fleet. Xavier 
landed at Goa in May 1542, thirteen months after he had 
sailed from Lisbon. It is remarkable that the ‘St. James’ 
was wrecked and lost on the voyage from Mozambique to Goa. 

Goa, according to Xavier’s description, was in 1542 ‘a 
fine-looking city, entirely in the hands of Christians. It has 
a convent of Franciscans, really very numerous, a magni- 
ficent cathedral with a large number of canons, and several 
other churches’ (i. 115). Contemporary records tell us that the 
Cathedral Church of St. Catherine (finished in 1519 and 
made a cathedral by a Papal Bull in 1534) and the Convent 
and Church of St. Francis of Assisi, which was called the 
largest and most beautiful edifice in the world, were already 
built. The principal civil buildings were the palace of the 
Viceroy, situated close to the great quay, with its shady palm 
trees, the Bangacal, or Government store-house, the Peso, and 
the Alfandega, or custom-house. The city contained a mixed 
population of Mussulmans, natives, and Portuguese, who, 
throwing off all restraints, added to Western vices the licence 
of Eastern civilization. It was already a large and flourishing 
port, and at that time the capital of India. Little now remains 
to tell of its former grandeur except the churches and reli- 
gious houses which still rise above the ruined gardens and 
mouldering buildings. 

In Xavier’s missionary labours it must be remembered 
that he addressed not only the native heathen but the 
Europeans who had ceased to be Christian except in name. 
Naturally his methods in dealing with these two classes 
differed. Goa affords a good example of the practice which 
he followed among Europeans. 

He took up his abode in the hospital, which also served 
as a poor-house. Thence he devoted himself to the consola- 
tion of the poor, the lepers, the sick, and the prisoners ; nor 
was any criminal so base as not to find in Xavier a heart open 
to pity him. Carefully maintaining his vow of poverty, and 
himself subsisting on the plainest food, he immediately trans- 
ferred to the sick the presents of delicacies that he received. 
Next to the care of the sick and the poor came the instruction 
of the children. He passed through the streets ringing a bell 
and calling all parents and slave-owners to send their children 
and their slaves to learn from him the elements of Christianity. 
‘Faithful Christians! for the love which ye bear to Christ 
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send your children and servants to the Christian doctrine.’ 
Then, followed by a crowd of children, he gathered them into 
the nearest church, where he taught them to pray, to repeat 
the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Hail Mary. All that the little ones required 
to learn by heart he set to easy music. Not only did Xavier 
thus secure the rising generation, but each of the children 
became a missionary in its own home. Gradually, in high- 
ways, fields, and bazaars, on the quays, and on shipboard, 
obscene songs were exchanged for simple melodies of the 
Christian faith. 

Among the adult population Xavier’s task was one of 
extreme difficulty. Many of the Portuguese lived in Mahom- 
medan fashion, surrounded by wives and concubines ; extreme 
cruelties were practised towards the natives, and wealth was 
gained by fraud or extortion ; officials were dead to honour 
and to mercy ; justice was sold to the highest bidder ; no crime 
was too vile to escape punishment, if only the criminal was 
sufficiently rich. In dealing with Europeans of this class 
Xavier’s tact and knowledge of human nature were as great 
as his zeal. He had cleansed his own conscience first, that 
so he might purify the consciences of others. His habits of 
self-control and watchfulness, strengthened as they were by 
frequent self-examinations, enabled him to move in any 
society or mix with any associates, blameless in word and act 
and thought. Both in public and in private his great object 
was to induce men to repent, confess, and receive the Holy 
Communion. Thus, when he preached, he carefully avoided 
all controversial or doubtful points, selecting as his staple topic 
sin, its horrors, its deep ingratitude, its inevitable punishment. 
He never reproved any man before others, and he never ad- 
ministered even a private rebuke until he had come to know 
his man and could adapt his tone to the recipient’s character. 
Knowing that nothing is more disagreeable than reprehension, 
he did all that gentleness of tone and courtesy of manner 
could do to soften the pain which he inflicted by his uncom- 
promising severity. When he had induced a man to confess he 
urged him to take several days to think over his sins. After 
hearing the confession, he generally delayed absolution, that 
the penitent might meditate with pain upon his faults, and by 
prayer and voluntary self-discipline prepare himself to gain 
the benefit of his sacramental absolution. In this interval he 
insisted upon the restoration of unjustly acquired possessions, 
the severance of criminal attachments, the retractation of 
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slanderous words that had injured reputations. In the con- 
fessional itself his patience and gentleness loosened the bands 
of shame and encouraged penitents to reveal all their sins. 
Meanwhile, wherever he might be, Xavier laboured to find out 
the ways of common life, and to familiarize himself with 
everything that moulded the character of society. Armed 
with this knowledge, he was at home with every difficulty 
that occurred. He pored over the living books that came in 
his way with the same insight and the same enthusiasm with 
which he had once studied the dead parchments of theology 
or philosophy. He carefully avoided all differences with the 
civil power and conciliated the goodwill of his colleagues. 
Till the last year of his life, and then only under special 
difficulties, he never used the power or, except to the Bishop 
of Goa, divulged his position of Apostolic Nuncio. It is 
plain that he had thoroughly mastered that secret of self- 
conquest which is the art of winning souls. In the highest 
and best sense of the words he was all things to all men. 
With children the most sportive of companions, with the 
Governor a keen and witty man of the world, able to talk 
with the politician upon politics or with the merchant upon 
trade, attracting to himself men of all ranks, professions, and 
characters, he everywhere and always used the influence 
which he acquired for the single object of the glory of God. 
It was in this spirit that Xavier laboured among the 
European inhabitants of cities like Goa and Malacca, or 
among the soldiers, sailors, and merchants with whom he came 
in contact upon his numerous voyages. ‘Towards the natives 
he necessarily employed different means of approach. 
Xavier’s first expedition was among the native pearl- 
fishers, or Paravas, a mild, unwarlike race in the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula, who had placed themselves 
under the protection of the Portuguese, and, though practi- 
cally heathen idolaters, had nominally embraced Christianity. 
Just before Xavier’s visit the Governor of Goa had destroyed 
a fleet of pirates and given their boats to the pearl-fishers. 
They were therefore well-disposed towards the Portuguese. 
On the other hand the dangers from the malice of the 
Brahmins, or from the expeditions of piratical and marauding 
tribes, were great and incessant, while the country was nothing 
but a barren, burning tract of sand,so poor and unhealthy 
that no European had as yet been able to live there. Xavier's 
first visit, from 1542 to 1543, was made without any European 
companion. He only took with him some young native 
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students from the seminary at Goa.! On the second occasion 
he was accompanied by Francis Mancias. 

His method may be taken as illustrative of his ordinary 
practice in missionary enterprise among the heathen. His 
first task was to baptize the infants, tend the sick and dying, 
teach the children, and prepare them, as well as adults, for 
baptism. He translated the Creed and his Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine into the Malabar language, and gathering 
the children together twice a day by the sound of a bell, 
instructed all who came in the elements of Christianity. On 
Sundays he began with the sign of the Cross and its accom- 
panying profession of faith in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; then he recited the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria; 
afterwards he repeated the Commandments and the Apostles’ 
Creed, article by article, explaining each and asking whether 
his hearers firmly believed the truth it contained, and con- 
cluding each with a prayer for grace to enable them to do so, 
Then followed some simple catechetical instruction as a pre- 
paration for baptism. Before he left the country of the Paravas 
he had provided each village with a copy of the Christzan 
Doctrine in the native language, established several Jesuit 
Fathers at important points, and appointed a number of 
native catechists. These last were liberally paid. The money 
was annually contributed by the Queen of Portugal out of a 
sum allotted to her for shoes and slippers. The Queen had 
made this contribution at the request of Xavier, who had told 
her that she could have no fitter shoes or slippers with which 
to climb the stairs of heaven than the souls of the Christian 
children among the pearl-fishers. 

The organization of the mission was necessarily a work of 
time. Not only were Xavier's perils and privations great, but 
his best efforts were often ruined by the rapacity and tyranny 
of the Portuguese. Within the first three years of his mis- 
sionary career we find the feeling expressed which eventually 
led to his expedition to Japan (i. 251). 

‘T tell you plainly,’ he writes, ‘I am sometimes weary of my life, 
and think I had better rather die for religion than live in the sight of 
so many and such grievous outrages upon the majesty of God, espe- 
cially when I cannot help seeing them and yet cannot prevent them. 
Rather than see and hear them I would go to Ethiopia or into the 
dominions of Prester John, where one might work very hard and well 
for God with no one to oppose.’ ? 


1 ¢Profectus sum cum aliquot ejus loci indigenis Goani seminarii 
alumnis.’—Le¢¢ers, bk. i. letter iv., Torsellino’s Latin translation, p. 26. 
2 Xavier to Mancias, November 1544. 
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During his first expedition he was entirely alone, and even 
when he returned with Mancias he had no sympathetic com- 
panion. He was constantly exposed to sudden and deadly 
perils as he made his way from place to place through a 
barren, unhealthy country, perpetually confronted by difficul- 
ties which were only overcome by ready tact, courage, and 
resolution. His life was one of extraordinary hardship and 
exposure, for he slept on the bare earth and subsisted almost 
entirely on roasted rice, which he begged as he went. Nor 
was his work of a character to exercise his intellect ; it was 
hard and elementary drudgery. Often his voice failed him, 
and his arm dropped powerless to his side from the sheer 
physical fatigue of catechizing and baptizing. His letters 
repeatedly reveal his yearning for sympathy and the pathetic 
glances which he cast back upon his brethren in Europe. 
They show how he literally hungered for news of his old 
companions. 


‘We most earnestly wish you,’ he writes, ‘to tell us in particular 
about all and each of ours—what they are doing, how they are, what 
plans they have, what hopes of themselves, what fruit they produce. 
This ought not to seem a very severe task for you to undertake, since 
you will have no opportunity of writing to us except once and no more 
in each year. Do please manage to make your letters from Europe 
furnish us with abundant reading for a full week’ (i. 101). 


Or again :— 

‘And now, dearest brothers, I entreat and conjure you by God to 
write to me about every single member of our Society, that, as I have 
no hope that I shall see them in this life, as St. Paul says, facie ad 
faciem, I may at least see them fer enigma, in a dark manner, that is, 


by means of your letters. Unworthy as I am, do not refuse me this 
boon’ (i. 121). 


Or again :— 


‘It is now the third year since 1 left Portugal. I am writing to 
you for the third time, having as yet received only one letter from 
you, dated February 1542. God is my witness what joy it caused 
me’ (i. 151). 


Or again (he had been asked by the Paravas to explain 
death) :— 


‘They asked me again how the soul of a dying person goes out 
of the body ; how it was, whether it was as happens to us in dreams, 
when we seem to be conversing with our friends ahd acquaintances ? 
(Ah ! how often this happens to me, dearest brothers, when I am 
dreaming of you !)’ (i. 160). 


To quote one more instance :— 
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‘It is one of my greatest consolations, dearest brethren, to think 
often of you, and to call to mind that sweet and tender intercourse 
with you which God of His immense goodness vouchsafed to me of 
old’ (i. 162). 


Yet in all his solitude, dangers, and difficulties he was sus- 
tained by an unfailing stream of spiritual consolation, which 
could only flow from his perfect faith and trust in the Master 
he so loyally served. 

We have no space to follow in detail the missionary enter- 
prises of Xavier. From the Paravas he travelled through 
Travancore, preaching, converting, and baptizing the people 
as he went. From Travancore, where forty-five churches were 
founded and organized with a permanent staff of European 
priests and native catechists, he proceeded to the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. He sailed from Malacca to the is- 
lands in January 1546, and remained there a year and a half. 
The seas swarmed with pirates, who put their prisoners to 
death with exquisite refinements of torture ; the natives were 
cannibals, idolaters, and skilled in the use of poisons. But 
no fear of death diverted Xavier from his purpose. Even the 
wars of the elements did not appal him. In one of the largest 
of the islands, which he calls the Islands of the Moors, he 
stood at the foot of a volcano, and as the earth tottered round 
him, as the sky was red with flame or black with smoke, as 
the air was filled with the thunder of the eruption and the 
mountain sides were scored with streams of molten lava, he 
never ceased to urge the people to repent and turn from their 
idols to the Cross of Christ. It is true that he attributed these 
appalling portents to the expiring efforts of demons, and we, 
with our nineteenth-century education, may smile at his 
science. But we shall hardly deny that we have much to 
learn from Xavier of the nature of Him who has created the 
world and all that therein is. 

In July 1547 he returned to Malacca, after providing for 
the continuance of the Malay mission by sending two Jesuit 
Fathers to take his place. At Malacca, which Camoens has 
described in his Luszads— 


‘Malacca’s market, grand and opulent, 
Whither each province of the long seaboard 
Shall send of merchantry rich varied hoard ’"— ! 


two events of importance occurred. The city was in a panic, 
owing to the attack of a pirate fleet belonging to the Sultan 


1 Lustads, bk. x. st. 123. The quotation is from Sir R. Burton’s 
English translation. 
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of Sumatra or the King of Acheen. Xavier, in whose breast 
glowed the fire of Spanish chivalry, revived the courage of the 
people, urged them to man their ships and avenge the insult 
offered to the Portuguese flag, encouraged them to hope for 
victory in the cause of Christ, and was rewarded for his con- 
fidence by the annihilation of the enemy’s fleet. The other 
circumstance was his encounter with a native of Japan, who, 
in the Latin letters of the time, is called Anger. To Xavier’s 
romantic expedition to Japan we shall devote some space. 
Marco Polo brought the first account of Japan to Europe ; 
but he only related what he had heard from the Chinese ot 
‘the Land of the Rising Sun.’! The first European who landed 
in the country was Fernandez Mendez Pinto, in 1542. He 
says that, while sailing with a Chinese corsair, the junk on 
which he had embarked was stranded on the coast of Bungo 
the north-eastern province of the island of Kiusiu. In Pinto’s 
account it is sometimes difficult to distinguish truth from fic- 
tion. His name of Mendez was treated as synonymous with 
‘mendaz,’ or liar, and his Peregrinacam? (printed at Lisbon 
in 1611) was often read as a seventeenth-century Robinson 
Crusoe. In the same year three Portuguese merchants, Moto, 
Zeimoto, and Pexota, were driven by astorm into Kagoshima, 
the port of the kingdom of Satsuma, the southernmost province 
of Kiusiu. These chance visits opened up a European trade, 
and other merchants reached the same port. There a wealthy 
native, named Anger, inquired of them where peace might be 
found for a conscience ill at ease. They advised him to seek 
out Xavier. Anger was not then prepared to leave his native 
land ; but two years later, having killed a man in a quarrel, 
he took refuge on board a Portuguese ship, and was brought 
towards the close of 1547 by Mendez Pinto to Xavier in his 
lodging at the hospital of Malacca. Xavier was fascinated 
by the prospect which was thus opened out of a virgin field 
of missionary enterprise, and his imagination was stirred by 
the ancient prophecy current in Japan of the new religion that 
should be brought from the western world. He was also im- 
pressed by the intelligence that Anger displayed. ‘Why,’ 
asked Xavier, ‘do not the Japanese write, like the Europeans, 


1 Marco Polo’s Cipango isa rendering of the Chinese designation, 
Dschi-pon or Dschi-pen-Kué, which the Japanese have transformed into 
Nippon or Nithon, ze. ‘Morning Land.’ See /afan, von J. J. Rein, 
Leipzig, 1881. 

* Pinto’s travels are incorporated in the Histotre du Japon of Charle- 
voix. It was also translated into French by B. Figuier, 1645, and into 
English by H. Cogan, 1663. It is remarkable that Cogan omits the 
portion relating to Xavier. 
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across the page instead of from the top to the bottom ?’ 
‘Why, rather, replied Anger, ‘do not you write as we do? 
The head of a man is at the top and his feet at the bottom, and 
so it is proper that when men write it should be straight down 
from top to bottom’! (ii. 78). By Xavier's advice Anger 
proceeded to Goa, where, taking the name of the college, he 
was baptized as Paul of the Holy Faith. Heafterwards made 
the Spiritual Exercises and joined the Society of Jesus.’ 

On April 25, 1549, Xavier set out from Cochin for 
Malacca, on his way to Japan. He took with him Father 
Cosmo Torres, who died twenty-three years later in the 
country ; Joam Fernandez, who subsequently visited China 
as a missionary ; Paul of the Holy Faith and his two native 
servants, who were also converts to Christianity. European 
ships sailing for Japan generally visited China on the way, 
and occupied seventeen months on the voyage. The only 
person who would undertake to land the missionaries directly 
on the coast of Japan was an idolatrous, piratical Chinaman. 
On this man’s junk Xavier reached Kagoshima on August 
15, 1549. He and his companions were at once summoned 
before the King of Satsuma, to whom Anger explained the 
Christian faith, and who granted them permission to preach. 
But the intrigues of the Bonzes, together with the removal of 
the Portuguese trade to the more convenient harbour of 
Firando, caused the revocation of the edict. In this difficulty 
Xavier determined to obtain from the Mikado himself at 
Meaco (Kioto), the western capital of the country, permission 
to preach Christianity everywhere in the Japanese empire, 
Leaving Anger at Kagoshima and Cosmo Torres at Firando, 
he made his way, partly by sea, partly by land, to Yamaguchi, 
a wealthy, vicious city, the capital of the south-western pro- 
vince of the island of Nippon. Here he remained for several 
weeks, preaching and disputing in the city and the neigh- 
bourhood, but apparently with little success. It was not till 
December 1550 that he set out for Meaco. The roads were 


1 Xavier to Ignatius, Cochin, January 14, 1549. 

2 Anger’s description of Japan was sent to Ignatius, and is the first 
detailed description of the country that reached Europe. The sixteenth 
century had drawn to its close before Zhe Firste Booke of the Relations 
of Moderne States described Japan to English readers. It was followed 
by the letters of William Adams, 1611-17. In the interval Don Rodrigo 
de Vivero y Velasco, governor-general of the Philippines, was shipwrecked 
on the Japanese coast, and wrote an interesting account of his interview 
with the Mikado. These tracts are reprinted with other letters in AZemo- 
vials of the Empire of Japan in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
London, 1850, 8vo. 
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rough and the forests almost pathless ; the winter was terribly 
severe, the country filled with robbers and overrun with con- 
tending armies. 


‘ But,’ writes Cosmo Torres, ‘as to Father Francis, for the great 
fire of the love of God which is in him for the manifestation of the 
Holy Catholic faith, neither the frosts nor the snows, nor the fear of 
the unknown race, could hinder him from undertaking this most 
dangerous journey’ (ii. 290). 


With only three companions, with imperfect knowledge of 
the language, and in the depth of winter, Xavier plunged into 
unknown districts, climbed mountain ranges, crossed rivers, 
traversed forests, and after two months descended into the 
cockpit of Japan, in which stands the city of Meaco.' 

The sixteenth century is one of the most interesting 
periods of Japanese history, because its close synchronizes 
with the termination of the Middle Ages. But at the crisis 
when Xavier landed in Nippon disorder was at its height ; 
civil war devastated the country ; neither the Mikado nor the 
Tycoon exercised any influence. Xavier’s journey in one 
sense failed ; he obtained no audience of the spiritual or 
temporal rulers, and he found the city a prey to revolution. 
But his visit decided him to expect no assistance from a 
central authority whose power was merely nominal, to address 
himself to the saimios, or local sovereigns, to abandon the 
external garb of humility, and to approach their courts with 
some of the display of authority that belonged to an Apostolic 
Nuncio and the envoy of the King of Portugal. 

When Xavier returned to Yamaguchi he found that his 
previous efforts had not been thrown away ; it had prepared 
the ground, and, combined with the announcement of his 
titles, secured him an honourable reception. <A _ native 
monastery was allotted to him and his companions, and 
night and day he was beset by an eager crowd of intelligent 
natives, who taxed his mental powers to the utmost by the 
subtlety of their questions. Xavier felt himself confronted by 
a new difficulty. He required picked men, naturally gifted 
and carefully trained, to cope with the logical acuteness of the 
Japanese. On this and other grounds he saw the necessity of 
returning to Goa, and a Portuguese ship was even then lying in 
the port of the kingdom of Boungo. Leaving Yamaguchi to 
the care of Torres and Fernandez, he set out to embark upon 

1 Xavier says that Meaco had once contained 180,000 houses, but 
that nearly half the city was now in ruins. Don Rodrigo in 1609 gives 


the population at one and a half million, and the circuit of the walls at 
ten leagues. 
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this vessel. The Portuguese, among whom was Mendez Pinto, 
gave him a magnificent reception. The King of Boungo 
asked for an interview with the Father Bonze of Chimahicogim 
(Portugal), and at the urgent entreaty of the Portuguese 
merchants Xavier consented to pay his visit in state. To 
the sound of a salute from the ‘ berches,’ falconets, and other 
pieces on the ships, accompanied by a band of flutes, haut- 
boys, and trumpets, preceded by the Portuguese, sumptuously 
arrayed and wearing gold chains and plumed hats, and 
attended by their servants and slaves in gala dress, Xavier 
walked in procession through the streets of Funai. He him- 
self wore a black cassock, with a surplice over it, and gold- 
fringed stole of green velvet (ii. 314). The reception which he 
received from Civan, King of Boungo, was of the most flatter- 
ing character, and the impression which Xavier made upon 
the youthful ‘ Mzcenas, as the Jesuits call him, together 
with his argumentative triumph over the native bonzes, 
paved the way for the subsequent introduction of Christianity. 
On November 20, 1551, Xavier set sail for India, ‘to revisit, 
as he says in a letter to the Society in Europe (January 29, 
1552), ‘our fathers and brothers, and to provide members of 
the Society fitted for the work of cultivating the Japanese 
mission, as well as other necessary things quite wanting out 
there’ (ii. 345). He reached Cochin on January 24, 1552.' 


1 Some account of the Japanese Church will perhaps be interesting. 
Its rapid spread was aided by political causes. Ota Nobunaga reduced 
the feudal chaos to order between the years 1557 and 1582, and enforced 
peace and discipline in the name of the Mikado. His great opponents 
were the Buddhist priesthood, and as a counterpoise he aided the spread 
of Christianity. In 1581 the Jesuits had 200 churches and 150,000 ad- 
herents. Several of the local potentates had embraced the new religion. 
In 1585 a Japanese embassy was sent to Gregory XIII. to offer the 
submission of ‘Francisci Bungi Regis, Bartolomzi Ovranorum Regis, 
Protasii Regis Arimanorum’ (see De Trium Regum Japonianorum 
legatis gui nuper Romam profecti Gregorio XTII., Pont. Max., obedientiam 
publice prestiterunt [Lovanii, 1585, 4to]). Gregory, who died after the 
landing of the embassy at Lisbon, is compared to Simeon in a Latin 
poem of the time, and the three ambassadors to the Magi. Besides the 
saintly lives of the missionaries and political causes, Christianity was 
further assisted by the similarity of rites and ceremonials (e.g. the use of 
incense, the adoration of images, vestments, rosaries, pilgrimages, 
celibate priesthood, monasteries, and convents) and by the profitable 
trade which followed in its wake. 

Persecution began in the last decade of the century under Taikosama, 
who had been the deffo, or groom, of Nobunaga, and succeeded to more 
than his master’s power. It was largely due to political and social 
causes, such as fear of Spain, the misconduct of European traders, the 
intolerance of native Christian rulers, and the intrigues of the English 
and Dutch. Its record reads like a chapter from Dante’s Jn/erno. 
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In his letter of January 1552 Xavier speaks of his inten- 
tion to visit China. 

‘I hope,’ he says, ‘to go there during this year, 1552, and pene- 
trate even to the Emperor himself. China is that sort of kingdom 
that, if the seed of the Gospel is once sown, it may be propagated far 
and wide. And moreover, if the Chinese accept the Christian faith, 
the Japanese would give up the doctrines which the Chinese have 
taught them’ (ii. 348). 


At Goa he had matured his plans in council with Pereira, a 
man with the calling of a merchant but the heart of a king. 
The one was to go to Pekin as ambassador, the other as the 
apostle of Christianity. They hoped to achieve a threefold 
object—to liberate some Portuguese captives, to form an 
alliance with the Emperor of China, and to wage war against 
the Devil in his last stronghold. At Malacca they encoun- 
tered unexpected opposition from the Governor. Jealous of 
the expedition, D’Atayde refused to permit Pereira to prose- 
cute his voyage ; the missionary might go, but not the ambas- 
sador. Xavier set sail alone in the ‘Santa Croce,’ and, after 
touching at Singapore, reached the island of San Chan, half 
a day’s sail from Canton. For some time he could find no 
one to brave the penal laws of China. It was death for 
foreigners to enter the country, and death to anyone who 
conveyed them thither. At last he found a merchant whom 
he bribed to land him on the coast. A fever struck him down 
while waiting the arrival of his agent, tendentemque manus 
ripe ulteriorts amore. For a fortnight he lay in his cabin ; 
then he was put on shore, and a shelter hastily raised of 
brushwood and coarse grass. At the end of seventeen days 
he felt that his end was approaching, and desired that his 
attendants should leave the hut. Deserted as he seemed and 
racked with pain, his end is enviable even by the happiest of 
mankind. To mortal eyes he was alone ; but to his unclouded 
vision there floated round him bright forms ready to bear 
him to the abode where, as the wings of the angel of death 
winnowed the mists from his eyes, he saw the Blessed figure 
of his Master standing with arms outstretched to welcome 
Banishment, decapitation, burning, crucifixion were the milder forms of 
punishment. Yet, says a Protestant witness, Captain Cocks, ‘very few, 
if any at all, renounced their profession.’ The twenty-six martyrs who 
were executed at Nangasaki in 1597 were canonized in 1862, when 
Mgr. Dupanloup delivered an eloquent address (/Votice sur les Solennités 
de Rome a Loccaston de la Canonisation des Martyrs Japonais, Marseilles, 
1862, 8vo). Many books narrate the persecutions subsequent to 1596. 
Among popular tracts may be mentioned Relation de la Persécution du 
Japon pour les années 1628-9 -30 (Paris, 1635, 8vo). 
N2 
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him. The glow upon his face as he entered the dark valley 
was of sunrise, not of sunset, and it was a ray from the Divine 
Presence which irradiated his face when with an expiring effort 
he fixed his eyes upon the crucifix, and, gathering all his 
strength to utter the words ‘ In te, Domine, speravi ; non con- 
fundar in zternum,’ breathed his last. He died on December 2, 
1552. 

The immediate result of Xavier's labours was to found 
Christian missions which radiated over the coast of Asia from 
Ormuz to Japan. But his successes also reacted powerfully 
on the mind of Europe. The Church to which Xavier 
belonged, by which he was commissioned, and whose doc- 
trines he preached, gained new glory from his fame. While 
Rome was uniting India, the Malay islands, and Japan to 
Christendom, who would not hesitate to infringe upon her 
unity, to impair her power, or to rebel against her authority ? 
No one can truly gauge the strength of the Roman Catholic 
reaction in the sixteenth century who does not allow immense 
weight to the labours of Xavier in the distant East. Ina 
Latin poem written to celebrate the Japanese embassy this 
point is noted. Heresy might invade Europe— 


‘ Haud tamen interea Dominus dormitat et omnem 
Subtrahit a nobis curam ; verum ordine miro 
Tristia demulcens ltis, quantum exulat istis - 
Partibus alma fides, tanto magis India dives 
Shinarumque sinus simul et Japponia longe 
Dissita, protensis Christum complectitur ulnis.’ 


Pages might be written upon the beauty of Xavier’s cha- 
racter, which shines with a new lustre in his letters. A well- 
known hymn has been attributed to his pen. It is possible 
that he was not its author, but only its translator into Portu- 
guese. Be this as it may, the spirit of love which it breathes 
was the ruling principle, the consuming passion of his life. 
We close our imperfect sketch of Xavier’s career with a ver- 
sion of the hymn, which, though it cannot pretend to vie with 
Father Caswall’s felicitous rendering, may yet appear to some 
to preserve more carefully the medizval quaintness of the 
original :—! 


1 We give the Latin form :— 


*O Deus, ego amo Te, 
Nec amo Te ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes Te 
/Eterno punis igne. 
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‘My God! I love Thee, not to gain 
The bliss of Thy eternal Reign, 
Nor to escape the fiery Lot 
Reserved for those that love Thee not. 
Thou, Thou, my Jesu, on the Tree 
Didst in Thy Arms encompass me. 


‘Thou didst endure the Nails, the Lance, 
Disgraces manifold, the Trance 
Of Bloody Sweat, and boundless Seas 
Of Bitterness and Anguishes, 
Nay, even Death’s last Agony— 
And this for me—for sinful me ! 
Most loving Jesu, shall this move 
No like Return of Love for Love? 


‘ Above all Things I love Thee best, 

Yet not with Thought of Interest ; 

Not thus to win Thy promised Land, 

Not thus to ward Thy threat’ning Hand. 

But as Thou lov’st me, so do I 

Love, and shall ever love, merely 
Because Thou art my God, my King, 
The Source and End of everything.’ 


‘Tu, Tu, mi Jesu, totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce ; 
Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 
Multamque ignominiam, 


‘Innumeros dolores, 
Sudores et angores, 
Ac mortem, et hec propter me, 
Ac pro me peccatore. 


Cur igitur non amem Te, 
O Jesu amantissime ! 
Non ut in ccelo salves me, 
Aut ne zternum damnes me, 


‘Nec premii ullius spe, 
Sed sicut Tu amasti me; 
Sic amo et amabo Te, 
Solum, quia Rex meus es.’ 
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ART. X—ANCIENT WESTERN SACRAMENT- 
ARIES. 


1. Bibliographia Liturgica. Catalogus Missalium Ritus La- 
tint ab anno MCCCCLXXV. impressorum.  Collegit 
W. H. facospus WEALE. (Londini apud Bernardum 
Quaritch, MDCCCLXXXVI.) 

2. Mémoire sur d’anciens Sacramentaires. Par M. LEOPOLD 


DELISLE. (Paris, MDCCCLXXXVI.) 


IT would not be easy to exaggerate the obligation under 
which liturgical students are laid to the authors and compilers 
of such volumes as those which have been named at the head 
of this article. Their compilation could only be accomplished 
by persons who, in addition to a certain amount of previous 
training, bibliographical or palzographical, have both leisure 
and means at their disposal. M. Delisle is placed in excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances for such work by his official 
position as chief librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris. 

Mr. Weale has compiled a catalogue of all printed Latin 
Missals of the Western Church, from the invention of printing 
to the present time, with these two limitations—it has not 
been thought worth while to catalogue the issues of Roman 
Missals since 1604,0n account of their excessive number, 
though a few later editions, somewhat special in their character, 
are enumerated ; and no notice is taken of modern reprints, 
such as those of the Arbuthnott Missal by Bishop Forbes, 
the Leofric Missal by Mr. Warren, the various reprints in 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina, &c. Mr. Weale’s work is a cata- 
logue, and not much more. He gives the title or colophon, 
the size and number of volumes, leaves or pages, columns, 
and lines. With so many books to be described, a more com- 
plete description would have been out of the question, and 
though this volume is no exception to the general rule, that 
no bibliography extending over a period of many centuries 
can be complete, yet it is as near completeness as could have 
been reasonably expected in a first edition, and the labour 
involved in such a compilation must have been very consider- 
able, while to most people it would have been somewhat un- 
interesting. We are all the more grateful to Mr. Weale for 
giving us a volume which enables us to see at a glance the 
various editions of printed Latin Missals belonging to the 
different Uses of Western Christendom. 
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M. Delisle, in the volume described at the head of this 
article, has accomplished for a much earlier period what 
Mr. Weale has done for more recent times. He has given us 
a catalogue of all extant MS. Sacramentaries written before 
A.D. 1100. In this case, as in the previous case, absolute 
completeness is unattainable, as M. Delisle himself candidly 
confesses on p. 400, where he refers in the text and footnotes 
to several MSS. of the existence of which he was not aware 
in time to include a description of them in the body of his 
work, The total number of MSS. described is one hundred 
and twenty-seven, and as this number is small compared with 
the number of printed volumes handled by Mr. Weale, we are 
treated not to a mere catalogue but to a more or less detailed 
description of each volume. In the course of such description 
the different passages are referred to, and generally quoted, 
which fix the date and locality of the MS., and any features 
of an exceptional interest or of an unusual character are noted 
and described. 

Of this total number of one hundred and twenty-seven 
MSS. only thirteen are assigned to an earlier date than the 
ninth century, and as two out of this limited number have 
recently passed out of existence, No. XII. having been burned 
at Reims in 1774 and No. XIII. at Strasbourg in 1870, the 
total is reduced to eleven. 

It is a curious and noteworthy fact that out of these 
eleven MSS. only one is of Italian origin in the sense of either 
having been written in Italy or of having been written for use 
in an Italian church. This isthe Sacramentarium Vcronense, 
which M. Delisle places as No. I. on his list, and which is 
better known, and usually quoted from, as the ‘ Sacramentary 
of Leo,’ in consequence of its first editor, Joseph Blanchini, 
having attributed its composition to Leo I. (440-61). The 
MS. itself is of the seventh century. It is a voluminous col- 
lection of the Collects, Prefaces, &c., of separate Masses, many 
or them undoubtedly of great antiquity, some of them prob- 
ably coeval with Leo, but there is no reason for connecting 
the name of Leo with the Sacramentary as a whole ; indeed, 
the presence of a Collect for the repose of Pope Simplicius, 
who died in 483 (Muratori’s edit. col. 454), makes such a 
connexion chronologically impossible. Unfortunately, this MS. 
is incomplete. The first three months of the year are mis- 
sing. There is no Canon. Whether it ever contained the 
Canon cannot now be known. Whether it did or not, that 
portion of the MS. is now probably irretrievably lost. 

The remaining ten MS. Sacramentaries were all prob- 
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ably of French execution, and originally connected with 
some church or monastery north of the Alps. Five of them 
are service-books of the Roman type: viz. the Sacramentarium 
Gelasianum (No. II.), Gellonense (VII.), Rhenaugiense (IX.), 
San-Gallense 1. (X.), San-Gallense 2.(XI.) Five of them are 
survivals of the ancient Gallican Liturgy: viz. the Missale 
Gothicum (No. III.), Francorum (IV.), Gallicanum Vetus (V.), 
Sacramentarium Gallicanum (VI.), Missale Richenovense 
(VIII.). Two out of these five (Nos. IV. VI.) contain, and 
one (III.) evidently did contain, the text of the Roman 
Canon side by side with specimens of the varying Gallican 
Canon. They point to a period when the two forms co- 
existed in use, before the Roman Canon had, cuckoo-like, 
dispossessed its Gallican sister. The same combination 
exists in the earliest extant Irish Missal, called the Stowe 
Missal, in which a similar transition stage from Gallican or 
Hiberno-Gallican to the Roman rite may be noticed. 

This allusion to the Stowe Missal, the exact date of 
which is much disputed, reminds us that in addition to the 
Sacramentaries enumerated by M. Delisle there survive 
certain small but ancient, and therefore important, liturgical 
fragments, notice of which has been omitted by him, pre- 
sumably on account of their very limited extent, or because 
they are not parts of volumes technically known as Sacra- 
mentaries. 

Among these we may mention (a) a roll containing 
thirty-eight collects, written in Italy, probably for the Church 
of Ravenna, in a handwriting which Dr. Ceriani has assigned 
to the fifth century ;' (4) an eighth-century fragment of the 
Gallican Liturgy, consisting of a single leaf, or two pages, 
found by the Rev. H. B. Swete in 1867 attached to one of the 
covers of MS. No. 153 in Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; (c) several early liturgical fragments connected with 
the Celtic Church in the Books of Deer, Dimma, Mulling, 
the Antiphonary of Bangor, and various MSS. at St. Gall.? 

The importance of such fragments is out of all proportion 
to their number and size, for they are in some cases the relics 
of the liturgical language of Churches of which no complete 
Sacramentary is known to survive, or ever likely to be dis- 
covered. 

M. Delisle’s volume is palecgraphical rather than liturgi- 


1 JI Rotolo . 6 ‘afo (Milan, 1883). It is referred to by M. Delisle 
in a note on 

* Printed by Mr. Warren in Zhe Liturgy and Ritual of the Celti. 
Church. 
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cal, and with a palzographical purpose in view he has pub. 
lished a second part, or supplementary volume, containing 
eleven plates. The first four of these are specimens of 
Merovingian art, being facsimile pages of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, a French MS. of early eighth-century execu- 
tion, which passed with other MSS. of Queen Christina of 
Sweden into the Vatican Library at Rome. The remaining 
seven plates are specimens of Carlovingian art, drawn from 
various celebrated MSS. at Paris, Lyons, and Stockholm. 
These will form a useful supplement to the publications of 
the Palzographical Society, and in part a good substitute 
for the rough facsimiles with which, while photography was 
undiscovered, Muratori was compelled to be content in his 
well-known volume entitled Lztuxgia Romana Vetus. 

One useful result to any student of M. Delisle’s book is 
that he will rise from it with a scientific and exhaustive 
knowledge of the different forms of internal evidence which 
a MS. Sacramentary may be expected to possess as to the 
place where and the time when it was written. Armed with 
such knowledge, he will be saved much labour, and will know 
instinctively to what parts of a MS. he should turn with the 
view of making himself acquainted with its history. For it is 
an extremely rare thing for an early MS. to have any entry 
inserted in it corresponding to the colophon of some later 
MSS. and of most printed books, in which the place and 
exact year of writing or printing are set forth. Only one out 
of the hundred and twenty-seven early Sacramentaries de- 
scribed by M. Delisle has an entry of such a description. 
It isnumbered CX XIV. in his list, and the following paragraph 
in it states with unusual (we believe, unique) exactness the 
place where and the year in which it was written, viz. in 
1075, for the monastery of Subiaco :-— 


‘Anno ab incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi MLXXV, 
indictione XIII, presidente Gregorio quintus [séc] papa in cathedra 
apostoli Petri, anno II, ob honorem Dei, et amorem beati Benedicti 
sanctissimi abbatis, et beatissime virginis Scholasticee, hunc sacra- 
mentorum libellum, jubente domno Johanne gloriosissimo abbate ex 
venerabili monasterio sancti Benedicti qui ponitur in Sublaco, ob 
memoriam sui nominis remediumque suz anime, a quodam scriptore 
nomine Guntone! exaratum est. Deo gratias. 


But in the almost universal absence of such explicit in- 
formation as this, we are driven to other and less direct 
1 Erroneously printed ‘Wittone’ by Mabillon, Museum Ttalicum, 


.p. 69. It is from a ‘Sacramentarium olim Sublacensis monasterii, nunc 
Vallicellanz bibliothecze.’ 
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sources of information. The following list of such sources, 
with examples, may be of use to liturgical students. It 
stands quite apart from purely palzographical evidence sup- 
plied by the texture, shape, &c., of the skin employed, the 
peculiarities of the handwriting, and so forth. 

We turn, then, first of all, naturally to the Kalendar, if the 
Sacramentary possesses one. A Kalendar is the invariable 
concomitant of a modern Missal, but it did not necessarily or 
always form part of the ancient Sacramentary or Missal, or it 
may in the course of centuries have become detached and 
lost. But where the Kalendar survives it is almost sure to 
contain entries of a local character which will throw light on 
the original home of the MS. Let its twelve pages first be 
scanned for any entries of dedications of churches, omitting 
as valueless for purposes of identification the ‘ Dedicatio 
ecclesize sancte Marie ad Martyres’ on May 13, and the 
‘ Dedicatio basilica sancti Michaelis Archangeli’ on September 
29. The former, referring to the dedication of the Pantheon 
at Rome by Boniface IV. (608-15), and the latter, referring to 
the revelation of a site, probably in the time of Gregory I. 
(590-604), were very generally received at quite an early 
date into all Western Kalendars. As instances of local 
dedications we may specify ‘VIII. Kal. Martii. Dedicatio 
ecclesiz sancti Vedasti, which connects the earlier history 
of a tenth-century Corbie Sacramentary at Paris (Bibl. Nat. 
MS. Lat. 12052) with the Abbey of Vedast at Arras (p. 190). 
So two other entries, ‘V. Kal. Augusti. Dedicatio Gereonis 
ecclesiz’ (p. 236), and ‘V. Kalendas Octobris. Dedicatio 
ecclesiz sancti Petri in Colonia,’ connect two different MSS. 
(Nos. XCI., CI.) with Cologne. The entry ‘ Dedicatio ecclesiz 
sancte Marie Virdunensis’ by a twelfth-century hand con- 
nects a tenth-century MS. originally belonging to the Province 
of Treves with the town of Verdun (p. 253). Less frequently 
we come across the dedication of a monastery. A MS. now 
at Ziirich shows its original connexion with Reichenau 
through this entry in its Kalendar: ‘XIII. Kal. Augusti. 
Dedicatio Renaugensis monasterii’ (p. 209). 

When the key to the home of the MS. has thus been found 
by the entry of the dedication festival, other and corroborative 
evidence will be found to support the conclusion arrived at. 
It will take the form (a) of the entry of obits of the great 
personages of the day, or of the bishops of the diocese, or of the 
abbots of the monastery, or of the benefactors of the church ; or 
(6) the scribe will have written the names of local saints in 
capital letters of ornamental design, sometimes of pure gold ; 
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or (c) Savine will be commemoration of the chief events in nthe 
life of the patron saint, such as his ordination, consecration, 
enthronization, deposition, translation; or (@) the name of 
some special place will occur with frequency, such as ‘in 
Glestonia’ or ‘in Hybernia. The former in the Leofric 
Missal (August 31, September 25), the latter in the Drummond 
Missal (passim), connect those MSS. with Glastonbury and 
Ireland respectively. 

The following references to the family and life of Hugo I, 
archbishop of Besangon (1031-1066), are unusually circum- 
stantial, and connect the MS. in which they occur closely 
with him (No. cxv.) :— 

‘VIII. Kal. Augusti. Ipso die obiit HumBerrus pater domini 
Hugonis archipresulis.’ 

‘VII. Kal. Novembris. Obiit ErmempBurcis, Deo fidelis, genitrix 
archiepiscopi Hugonis, pro cujus anima non dedignemini exorare 
prece solita.’ 

‘VII. Idus Novembris. Ordinatio Hugonis archiepiscopi.’ 

‘XVIII. Kal. Decembris. Exceptio Hugonis archiepiscopi in 
sede Crisopolitana.’ 

And lastly, in a later hand, against July 27 :— 

‘Ipso die depositio sancti Hugonis I ejusdem civitatis archi- 
episcopi.’ 

But supposing that no Kalendar is prefixed or attached to 
the Sacramentary with which we have to deal, what is the 
next place to which we should turn for information as to its 
history? To the Canon of the Mass. This has remained 
fixed and invariable so far as proper names are concerned, 
and in most other respects as well, for some six centuries— 
absolutely since the sixteenth and practically since the twelfth 
century ; but before the twelfth century a good deal of varia- 
tion was permitted, and local names were freely introduced into 
various parts. Such parts were chiefly the following: (@) in the 
Commemoratio pro vivis. 

Instead of the bare symbols ‘ N. et N., words of a local or 
personal colouring were mtroduced into the text, as in the 
following form (No. xxi.) :— 

‘Memento, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum omnis 
congregationis beatz Dei genitricis Marize sanctorumque confessorum 
Medardi atque Eligii omniumque propinquorum meorum, et quorum 
elemosinas suscepimus, seu qui mihi confessi sunt, necnon et quorum 
nomina super sanctum altare tuum scripta habentur, et omnium 
circumadstantium, quorum tibi’ [&c., as in present Roman text]. 


This occurs in a ninth-century MS. Sacramentary now in the 
public library at Reims. It came thither from the Monas- 
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terium S. Theoderici, near that city, to which it had belonged 
for centuries ; but the above extract proves that it was ori- 
ginally written for the cathedral of Noyon, which was dedicated 
to the B. V. M. and SS. Medardus and Eligius. 

The same formula, with varying references to proper 
names, is frequently to be met with in early MS. texts of the 
Canon: as, for example, in the Corbie Sacramentary (No. LI.) 
the Red Book of Derby,' &c. 

(6) The next paragraph--‘ Communicantes et memoriam 
venerantes,’ &c.—commemorates in its present stereotyped 
form the B. V. M., twelve Apostles and twelve martyrs ending 
with ‘Cosmz et Damiani,’ but the older MS. Sacramentaries 
generally added on to this list a number of saints generally of 
a local or national character, which throw light on the original 
nationality or locality of the volume. The French origin of the 
so-called Sacramentary of Gelasius is proved by the addition 
of the following names in this place :— 


‘Dionysii, Rustici et Eleutherii, Helarii, Martini, Agustini, 
Gregorii, Hieronimi, Benedicti.’ 


The last name probably points to a Benedictine monastery. 
The three next preceding names are the names of Latin 
Fathers of universal repute, and present no local colouring. 
The first five names are those of French martyrs or bishops 
of great eminence, whose names became at an early date 
universally commemorated in the Church of France. They 
therefore indicate the nationality of the MS. in which they 
occur, but without pointing specially to Paris, Poictiers, or 
Tours. In the case of such prominent names as these, special 
localization cannot be pressed unless a name is distinguished 
from other names on the same list by being written in capital 
letters, perhaps of gold or silver, or with some other form of 
ornamentation. 

Thus, the addition at this point of the two names HELARII, 
MARTINI, in red capitals in the ‘ Missale Francorum’ (No. IV.) 
probably justifies us in associating that MS. with either Poic- 
tiers or Tours. The presence of the name ‘ Martini’ in the 
following list in capitals (semi-uncial) letters among minuscule 
surroundings connects another MS. (No. XXVIII.), now at 
Paris, with Tours :— 


[After Cosmze et Damiani] ‘ Mauricii cum sociis suis, Dionisii, 
Rustici et Eleutherii, Cornelii, Vincentii, Hilarii, Martini, Gregorii, 
Hieronimi, Agustini, Benedicti, Antoni et omnium sanctorum.’ 


1 Leofric Missal, p. 60, n. Io. 
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The earliest extant Ambrosian Missal (No. LX XI.), recently 
published by Dr. Ceriani and assigned to the tenth century, 
adds the following list of names after Cosme et Damiani :— 

‘ Apollinaris, Vitalis, Nazarii et Celsi, Protasii, Gervasii, Victoris, 
Naboris, Felicis, Kalimeri, Materni, Eustorgii, Dionisii, Ambrosii, 
Simpliciani, Martini, Eusebii, Hilarii et Julii.’ 


The presence hcre of the names of six early Bishops of Milan 
at once stamps the service-book as Ambrosian. 

Thereisacurious small MS. Missal at Rouen (No.CXVIIT), 
called by M. Delisle an ‘Abrégé de Sacramentaire,’ and sup- 
posed by him to have been written for the use of priests while 
journeying, or for the use of poor churches which could not 
afford the larger and costlier volumes. In the Canon in this 
MS., written in the eleventh century, the twelve martyrs, who 
are not named in the usual order, are followed by these 
saints : 

‘ Dyonisii, Rustici et Euleutherii, Cucuphatis, Ypoliti, Innocentii, 
Hylari, Vedasti, Martini, Agustini, Gregorii, Geronimi, Benedicti, 
Mauri, Arsenii, Gilii, Paulini, Carilepphi, Germani, Marcelli, Albini, 
Eustachii, Romani et omnium sanctorum tuorum, quorum hodie 
festa in conspectu gloriz tuze ceelibratur triumphus, illorum meritis, 
&e. 


The first four and last two of these additional saints—viz. 
SS. Cucuphat, Hippolytus, Innocent, Hilary, Eustache, and 
Roman—are known to have been held in special veneration 
in the Monastery of St. Denys, with which this MS. may 
accordingly be connected. 

We pass on next to the ‘Commemoratio pro defunctis’ 
The opening sentence of the text as now printed presents 
us with the usual blank formula ‘N. et N.’; but in some of 
the earlier MSS. local allusions occur, as in the following 
in an early-tenth-century hand in a French Sacramentary 
(No. XLII.) :— 


‘Memento etiam, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum, 
Gregorii omniumque antistitum Romanorum, Firmini omniumque 
presulum Ambianensium, fratrum nostre congregationis et presbi- 
terorum hujus parroechiz, fratrum necnon et sororum omnium 
ccenobiorum ejusdem, omniumque sacri ordinis ministrorum, patris 
mei et matris, fratrum et sororum, nepotum et consanguineorum seu 
familiarium et amicorum, et suas mihi elemosinas largientium, omni- 
umque mihi commissorum qui nos praecesserunt cum signo fidei et 
dormiunt in somno pacis ; ipsis Domine’ [&c., as in present text]. 


On the margin the name TETBOLDI is written in capital 
letters of the same date. Now, as Firminus was first bishop 
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and patron saint of Amiens, and as Tetboldus was a Bishop 
of Amiens who died in 975, we necessarily connect this Sacra- 
mentary with that city. 

The longest and most curious prayer which occurs at this 
point in any Western service-book is to be found in the Stowe 
Missal. It is too long to quote. It enumerates thirty-seven 
patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament, seventeen 
New Testament saints, three martyrs, two hermits, thirty-six 
bishops (including twenty-nine Irish, four Gallican, and three 
English saints), and thirteen priests, all Irish. 

The next paragraph in the Roman Canon, commencing 
with the words ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus, enumerates 
fifteen saints, eight men and seven women, beginning with 
‘Joannes,’ to be identified probably with John the Baptist, 
and ending with the matron-martyr Anastasia. The list is 
now a fixed one, and is considered to be representative of 
different orders in the Church. But in early Sacramentaries 
the list was variable. In the earliest Ambrosian Missal 
(No. LXXI.) it contains eighteen names, omitting Matthias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, and Alexander, and substituting a second 
Iohannes (probably the Evangelist), Andreas, and five more 
virgin martyrs—Eufumia (=Euphemia), Justina, Savina, 
Tecla, Pelagia. In an eleventh-century Rouen MS. (No. 
CXVIII.), Genofefa and Afra are added to the list. Ina 
Cologne Sacramentary of the same date (XCI.) Eugenia is 
added. Inthe Stowe Missal SS. Peter, Paul, and Patrick are 
prefixed to the list. 

We pass on next to the expanding conclusion of the 
Pater Noster, technically known as the Embolismus. In its 
present fixed form it runs thus: 


‘Libera nos, quzsumus, Domine, ab omnibus malis preteritis, 
preesentibus, et futuris ; et intercedente beata et gloriosa semper 
virgine Dei genitrice Maria cum beatis Apostolis tuis Petro et Paulo, 
atque Andrea et omnibus sanctis, da propitius pacem in diebus 
nostris, ut ope misericordiz tuze adjuti et a peccato simus semper 
liberi et ab omni perturbatione securi, per,’ &c. 


The older Sacramentaries frequently added to the three 
Apostles one or more local saints. One, now at Paris 
(No. XXXIV.), adds ‘ et beato Amando,’ and is thence inferred 
to have belonged, if not to the Abbey of St. Amandus, at 
least to a church in the north of France. Two Irish Missals, 
the Stowe Missal, and St. Gall MS. 1394, substitute St. Patrick 
for St. Andrew.'! A Tours MS. (No. XXVIII.) adds St. Hilary 


1 Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, pp. 177, 242. 
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and St. Martin. A tenth-century Ambrosian Missal (No. LXV.) 
adds here the names of two early Bishops of Milan—‘ necnon 
et beatissimis confessoribus tuis Ambrosio Simpliciano atque 
Martino.’ A tenth-century Italian MS. (No. LXIII.) adds the 
names of four saints—‘ et beatis confessoribus tuis Martino, 
Proculo et Zenone, atque Benedicto.’ The two centre names 
are names of early Bishops of Verona, and connect the MS, 
with that city. Aneleventh-century Gregorian Sacramentary 
at St. Gall (No. CV.) adds six names, the last three of which 
are the names of Abbots of St. Gall, and connect the MS, 
with that abbey—viz. ‘necnon et electis confessoribus tuis 
Silvestro, Gregorio, Benedicto, Gallo, Magno, atque Otmaro,’ 
An Angers Sacramentary, c. 1000 (No. LV.), adds nine names, 
the last one of which is now obliterated beyond recovery, 
This is the longest list which we have been able to discover, 
It is unique in commemorating a martyr as well as confessors, 
and it establishes the Angevin character of the MS. in which it 
occurs—viz. ‘et sancto Mauricio martyre tuo cum sociis suis, 
et sanctis confessoribus tuis Ilario, Martino, Maurilio, Albino, 
Lizinio, Magnobode [szc], Sansone . . . et omnibus sanctis.’ 

Besides the Canon of the Mass there are other parts of a 
Sacramentary which may be expected to yield information 
about its origin. Among the most important of such parts 
are the Litanies. These Litanies occur in various positions, 
The ninefold ‘ Kyrie eleison’ at the commencement of the Ordi- 
narium Missz is a relic of the Litany which anciently always 
preceded Mass. The Litany is very rarely found zm extenso. A 
specimen is given from a French Sacramentary by Marténe!! 
Two Irish examples survive in whole or in part in the Stowe 
Missal,? and in St. Gall MS. No. 1395.3 Litanies were also 
used in the service for the Benediction of the Font on Easter 
Eve, and in that for the Visitation and Unction of the Sick. 
In early MSS. the Litany is often written in a detached posi- 
tion by itself, but it must be intended for use on some one of 
the above occasions. 

In addition to the stock list of names of saints whose in- 
vocation obtained universally, there will generally be found a 
few names of unmistakably local complexion which indicate 
a connexion with some particular country, diocese, city, abbey, 
or church. When a list of martyrs includes after well-known 
names ‘ Dionisi, Rustici, Eleutherii, Laurenti, Maurici, Gervasi, 
Sergi,’ and when the immediately following list of confessors 
in the same Litany invokes, after the usual saints of world- 

1 De Antig. Eccles. Rit. i. 206. 

2 Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 226. 3 bid. p. 179. 
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wide eminence, ‘ Maurili, Albine, Lupe, Lizini, Magnobode,’ all 
of whom were Bishops of Angers (except Lupus), the con- 
nexion of the Sacramentary with that city is plainly indi 
cated. 

In the Litany just quoted all the names are written alike, 
and such is frequently the case. Sometimes, however, the 
name of the saint, or the names of the saints, had in local 
honour are written in uncial letters, or receive some specially 
ornamental treatment. 

When in a list of confessors invoked in a Litany three 
names stand out thus, 


‘Silvester, Gregori, Ambrosi, Martine, Aniane, Augustine, Ger- 
mane, Nicolae, Columba, Columbane, GALLE, OTMARE, MAGNE, 
Paule,’ &c., 


and when those three names in capitals are known to be 
the names of the first three abbots of St. Gall, the home of 
the Missal in which this Litany occurs is unmistakable 
(No. CV.). 

But a single name so treated is sufficient. S. AMANDE 
in a Litany (p. 363) connects a Sacramentary with the Abbey 
of St. Amandus (No. XX.), and S. VEDASTE in a Litany in 
the Leofric Missal (No. LX XX.) connects that portion of the 
Missal with some church in the province of Reims, if not with 
the Abbey of St. Vedast in Arras itself. S. KOENELME 
in another Litany (p. 367) connects another Sacramentary 
(No. LX XIX.) now at Orleans with the Abbey of Winchcombe, 
in Gloucestershire. This is a discovery, and an interesting 
and important discovery, made by M. Delisle. For eight 
centuries this MS. belonged to the Benedictine monastery of 
Fleuri-sur-Loire. On the destruction of that monastery it 
then passed with the débris of the monastic library into the 
city library at Orleans, where it is now numbered MS. 105. 
It had been long considered and frequently quoted from as 
a French Sacramentary. Marténe printed large extracts from 
it as such in his well-known work.' Its true character and 
history are now discovered for the first time through the keen 
insight and careful examination of M. Delisle. The monas- 
tery of Winchcombe was restored by St. Oswald, successively 
Bishop of Worcester and Archbishop of York, in the second 
half of the tenth century. He confided the administration of 
the house to an abbot named Germanus, specially summoned 
from Fleury for that purpose. Hence the connexion between 
Winchcombe and Fleury. An entry across pp. 63 and 64, 

1 De Antig. Eccles. Rit, ed. 1788, ii. 376-84. 
VOL. XXVITII.—NO. LV. 0 
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written in the eleventh century, records the fact of the volume 
being sent a present from England (a ¢ransmarinis partibus) 
to France; but the entry is unfortunately mutilated at the 
commencement, and the donor’s name is lost. 


. . » [patro]no suo Benedicto, ob sui memoriam, a transmarinis 
partibus misit, imprecans cum juramento maledictionis, ut si quis 
eum de ipso monasterio aliquo ingenio non redditurus abstraxerit, cum 
Juda proditore, Anna et Caipha portionem zternze dampnationis 
accipiat. Amen. Amen. Fiat. Fiat.’ 


On other grounds it is proved that the MS. must have 
crossed to France before the year 1109. The whole of M., 
Delisle’s description of this volume, with his discovery of its 
history (pp. 211-18), will form for English liturgiologists one 
of the most interesting parts of his book. 

The student should next turn his attention to the ‘ Bene- 
dictio cerei’ commencing with the words ‘ Exultet jam 
angelica turba, &c.,as used on Easter Eve. It is a cere- 
mony of great antiquity, its institution being attributed to 
Pope Zosimus, and the words to St. Ambrose, by Durandus! 
Its composition has also been assigned to St. Augustine while 
yet a deacon.2, Towards the close of it an intercession occurs 
which at present is thus worded :— 


‘Precamur ergo te, Domine, ut nos famulos tuos, omnemque 
clerum, et devotissimum populum, una cum beatissimo Papa nostro 
N. et Antistite nostro N. quiete temporum concessa, in his paschali- 
bus gaudiis, assidua protectione regere, gubernare et conservare 
digneris. Respice etiam ad devotissimum Imperatorem nostrum 
N.,’ &c. 


But in other MSS. the names of places or persons occa- 
sionally took the place of the present vague symbols. 

An eleventh-century Bobbio Missal, presented by the 
monks to Cardinal Frederic Borromeo in 1606, and now at 
Milan (No. CXII.) betrays its old home by the following 
wording :— 

‘Una cum beatissimo papa nostro ///o, et serenissimo imperatore 
nostro 7//o, seu et abbate nostro z//o, hac cuncta congregatione sancti 
Columbani, quiete temporum concessa,’ &c. 


Another Sacramentary (No. LXII.) written in the tenth 
century, and originally belonging to Ratisbon, but transferred 
to Verona and adapted to the use of that church between 994 


1 Rationale, lib. V1. cap. Ixxx. § 1. See also the Hereford Missal Re- 
print, p. 105. 
2 Missale Gallicanum, Burntisland edit. p. 184. 
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and 1008, betrays its first home and date of execution very 
clearly in the following sentence :— 


‘Precamur ergo te, Domine, ut nos famulos tuos, omnem clerum 
et devotissimum populum una cum papa nostro 7//. et gloriosissimo 
rege nostro OTTONE, necnon et venerabili antistite nostro Wolfgango, 
quizete temporum concessa,’ &c. 


From the introduction of these names we can infer with 
certainty that the MS. was written between the coronation of 
Otho III., in 983, and the death of St. Wolfgang, Bishop of 
Ratisbon, in 994. 

And the Sacramentary now at Monza (No. LXIV.), as- 
signed in the catalogue to the eighth century, but asserted by 
M. Delisle to be at least not earlier than the end of the ninth 
century, is thought to have belonged at one time to the 
chapel of Berengarius II. (950-62), King of Italy, in conse- 
quence of the following words inserted in this place :— 


‘Et serenissimo rege nostro Berengario, atque domna nostra 
gloriosissima Byreila regina.’ 


It may next be worth the student’s while to turn back a 
few pages from the services of Easter Eve to those of Good 
Friday. The nine special collects assigned for that day, each 
with its short special ‘ Preefatio’ or ‘ Bidding Prayer, are both, 
as to their position before the Canon and in their structural 
form, a survival of Ephesine or Gallican features from the most 
primitive times. The fourth address thus invites to prayer :— 


‘Oremus et pro Christianissimo Imperatore nostro N.’ &c., 
and the corresponding prayer contains the petition, 
‘ Respice,ad Romanum benignus imperium,’ &c. 


Local colouring may occasionally be found, though, as a 
matter of fact, it seems to be rarely found here. An instance 
occurs in the case of the Gelasian Sacramentary, the French 
origin of which is indicated by the phrase, 


‘Respice propitius ad Romanum sive Francorum imperium.’ 


A Verona MS. (No. CXXVI.), written c. 1100, commences 
the second Oremus in words which indicate the religious com- 
munity to which it belonged :— 


‘Oremus et pro episcopo nostro 7//o, simulque pro cuncta con- 
gregatione beatz Marize semper Virginis,’ 


More instances would probably be discovered by a more 
extended search. 
92 
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Next, let us turn over the ‘Misse Votive,’ which will 
generally be found in considerable number and variety at the 
conclusion of the ‘Commune Sanctorum.’ There will gener- 
ally be found among them one or more Masses ‘ Pro rege,’ or 
under some equivalent or nearly equivalent title. The prayers 
so entitled will frequently by the form of Janguage into which 
they are cast suggest some identification, and will sometimes, 
though less frequently, like a modern Book of Common Prayer, 
insert the name of the then reigning sovereign. As an ex- 
ample of the former class we may refer to language in the 
Leofric Missal, where, though no monarch is named, we 
find a petition for ‘regem nostrum et reginam nostram,’ and 
these words, ‘ Da de lumbis ejus sobolem regnaturam.’ This 
mention of a king and queen, and the implication that they 
are childless, point to Leofric’s great friend and patron, Edward 
the Confessor, and his wife, Queen Edith.' 

A French Sacramentary of the tenth century (No. LIT.) 
contains a ‘ Missa cotidiana pro rege,’ in which these passages 
occur :— 


‘Quzsumus, omnipotens Deus, ut famulus tuus Hluduuuicus, 
qui tua miseratione suscepit regni gubernacula, virtutum etiam om- 
nium percipiat incrementa, quibus decenter ornatus et vitiorum mon- 
stra devitare,’ &c. 


‘ Ad complendum. izec, Domine, oratio salutaris famulum tuum 
Hluduuuicum ab omnibus tueatur adversis,’ &c. 


The reference here is to Louis IV. (d’Outremer), who reigned 
936-954, within which period of eighteen years the MS. must 
have been written. 

Another, a ninth-century, French Sacramentary (No. 
CXVI.) contains a collect headed thus : 


‘ Oratio qua benedixit domnus apostolicus Toannes regem nostrum 
Ludouuicum, junioris Karoli imperatoris filium Trecas ciuitatis. 

‘ Spiritum santificationis quesumus Domine Hludouuico regi 
nostro propitiatus infunde, et cor ejus quod manu tua contines virtute 
tuze benedictionis inlustra, quatinus sancti Spiritus rore fecondatus, 
ubertate donorum percepta sic externis regni gubernacula teneat, ut 
intime contemplationis tuze interiora gaudia consequatur. Per.’ 


The reference is unmistakably to the coronation of Louis II. 
(The Stammerer) by Pope John VIII. at the Council of Troyes 
in 878, and, as the collect refers to Louis as living, the Sacra- 
mentary must have been written during his reign (877-9). 
So many kings bore the name of Louis between 900-1100 A.D. 
that the introduction of that word into a collect is not so 


1 Pp. lvi, Ivii. 
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helpful towards init the date as more rare or unique royal 
names, of which we take the following as a specimen :— 


‘Preetende, queesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut famulus Zuuentibol- 
chus, qui a tua miseratione suscepit regni gubernacula, a te percipiat 
virtutum omnium incrementa,’ &c, 

‘Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui famulum tuum Zuuentibol- 
chum regni fastigio dignatus es sublimare, fac eum humilitatis, jus- 
titi ceterarumque virtutum bonarum exuberare,’ &c, 


These are extracts from a Sacramentary (No. C.) which 
once belonged to the abbey of Epternach, and which was cer- 
tainly written in the reign of King Zuentibold, 895-900. 

We must next search carefully for any Missz or collects 
in commemoration of saints of local celebrity. For this pur- 
pose we must turn over page by page the Proprium Sanctorum, 
where it will be easy to notice any departure from the com- 
memorations usually found in the Roman Kalendar or Mar- 
tyrology. We must at the same time keep the eye wide awake 
to note any extraordinary ornamentation of ordinary saints’ 
Masses. If, for example, the Mass of St. Benedict or of St. 
Thomas the Apostle was exceptionally decorated it would 
almost certainly connect the Missal originally with a Benedic- 
tine monastery, or with a church dedicated to St. Thomas. 
Sometimes Masses or collects in honour of special saints will 
be found added by a contemporary or somewhat later scribe 
on the first or last leaf of the volume, or on blank spaces up 
and down the MS., or on the unoccupied margins. The 
French MS. (No. LI.) which Hugo Menard published under its 
traditional name of J7/zssale Sancti Eligit, assigning it to the 
eighth century, but which M. Delisle now declares to be two 
centuries later, has a Mass entitled ‘ Translatio corporis sancti 
Gentiani martyris, written on the verso of the first leaf. It 
contains this prayer :— 


‘Deus, qui beatum Gentianum martyrem tuum, ineffabili provi- 
sione patronum nobis destinatum tribuisti, da quaesumus, ut sicut 
hodierna die, te auctore, venerabile ejus meruimus suscipere corpus, 
ita ad tuam impetrandam misericordiam intercessorem habere merea- 
mur, quem filii tui Domini nostri martyrem lzeti suscepimus. Per.’ 


These words connect the book with the abbey of Corbie, 
to which the relics of St. Gentian, twenty-ninth Bishop of 
Angers, are said to have been translated.' 


1 We have nct been able to verify the fact of this translation. Tres- 
vaux, the historian of the church and diocese of Angers, says that nothing 
is known of St. Gentian beyond his name.—AHistoire de PE glise et du 
Diocese d Angers, i. 80, 
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The Anglo-Saxon Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, now at 
Rouen (No. LXXXI.), has on its first leaf a ‘ Missa Sancti 
Guthlaci.’ This is no doubt one of various proofs of its English 
origin, but it was insufficient ground for Dr. Dibdin’s venture 
in christening the MS. by the name of the Book of St. Guth- 
lac, a misleading name which subseauent writers have fortu- 
nately failed to endorse.!' Sometimes one among the Missz 
Votive will be found connected with a local name. Two 
twelfth-century gatherings interpolated into a tenth-century 
French Sacramentary (No. LIII.) contain a votive Mass en- 
titled ‘Missa pro comitissa Legardi et pro aliis feminis fami- 
liaribus nostris.’ The Countess Leutgarde, wife of Thibaud le 
Tricheur, was a great benefactress of the abbey of St. Peter at 
Chartres, and was specially commemorated in the services of 
that establishment. 

The seventh-century Sacramentarium Gallicanum (No. VI.) 
contains a votive Mass connected with the name of St. Sigis- 
mund, king of the Burgundians, killed in 523. 

The presence of this Mass connects the MS. with Besancon 
(Vesontio), the capital of Burgundy, and caused Messrs. 
Neales and Forbes in editing it to change the name of ‘ Sacra- 
mentarium Gallicanum’ given it by Mabillon? to ‘ Missale 
Vesontionense.’ # 

A few early MSS., but only a very few, exhibit a colophon, 
sometimes at the beginning, more usually at the end of the 
MS. Where this colophon gives us the name of the writer or 
possessor of the MS. only, without any allusion to the office 
which he held, or the country, or the period in which he lived, 
it is not of much use. It may actually be misleading if the 
writer is too hastily identified with some bishop or distin- 
guished person of the same name. The Irish books of 
Dimma and Mulling contain the colophons, ‘ Finit. Oroit do 
dimmu rodscrib,’ and ‘ Nomen scriptoris Mulling.’ They have 
accordingly been assigned to the seventh century, chiefly, 
if not solely, on the ground that the writer of the first is to 
be identified with one Dimma who lived c. 650, and that 
the writer of the second is to be identified with Mulling, 
Bishop of Ferns, who died in 697. It is tempting to propound 
such identifications, and generally impossible to prove or dis- 
prove them ; but the burden of proof lies on those who make 
them, rather than the burden of disproof on those who hesitate 
to accept them. A good deal of the controversy which has 
been lately carried on—chiefly in the pages of the Academy— 


1 Leofric Missal, p. 276. 2 Museum Ital. ic 273-322. 
5 Gallican Liturgies, Burntisland, 1855, p. 205. 
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about the date of the Stowe Missal turns on the tenableness 
of a suggested identification of the person who writes near 
the end of the Canon of the Mass the short sentence ‘ Moel 
Caich scripsit.’ ! 

There are, however, rare instances of entries which give a 
great deal more information than the above, and which furnish 
authentic news about the early history of the MS. in which 
they are found. Among the few such we have observed the 
following. 

There is a Sacramentary (No. LVIL.), partly published by 
Gerbert, under the title of Codex Solodorensis, because in his 
time, as now, preserved at Soleure. These dedicatory verses 
occur in it: 

‘Pastor Adalberte, summa date ccelitus arte, 
Qui meritis constas vitze venerabilis abbas, 
Przebeo quod dulus gratanter suscipe munus 
Eburnant vilis, tibi toto corde fidelis, 
Semper ubique tui promptissimus assecla voti, 
Scriptor, domne, tibi praesens quem porrigo libri 
Quo tu cum sanctum celebres christicola cultum, 
Tecum scriptori pia preemia posse mereri.’ 


Nothing more is known about the writer Eburnant; but 
Adelbertus was Abbot of Hombach in 973, in which monas- 
tery the MS. was evidently written, and in the latter part of 
the tenth century, as pointed out by M. Delisle, and not in 
the ninth century, as supposed by Gerbert. 

There is an entry at the beginning of the Missal of Robert 
of Jumi¢ges (No. LX XXI.), which proves that this beautiful 
MS. is of evidently English execution, and that it was pre- 
sented by Robert to his old monastery while he was Bishop 
of London (1044-1051), after he had resigned the abbacy of 
Jumiéges, and before he became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It runs :— 


‘Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus quam futuris per succe- 
dentia tempora fidelibus quod ego Rotbertus, abba Gemmetensium 
prius, postmodum vero sanctze Londoniorum sedis presul factus, 
dederim librum hunc sancte Marie in hoc mihi com[m]isso monacho- 
rum sancti Petri ccenobio, ad honorem sanctorum quorum hic 
mentio agitur, et ob memoriale mei, ut hic in perpetuum habeatur. 
Quem si qui vel dolo,’ &c. 


We know but of one Sacramentary earlier than A.D. 1100 
containing an entry giving the exact year in which it 
was written, with a precision similar to that now usual on 


1 Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 243. 
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the title-page cf printed books. It is a Sacramentary once 
belonging to the abbey of Subiaco, now preserved in the 
library of S. Maria in Vallicella at Rome, which was written 
in the year 1075, The entry has been already quoted zz 
extlenso on p. 186. 

Another paragraph in the same MS. repeats the scribe’s 
name, but nothing further is known of Gunto, John was the 
first abbot of Subiaco, 


‘Incipiunt nomina monachorum congregationis supradicti monas- 
terii sancti Benedicti et sanctze Scholasticz, ab eo tempore ex quo hunc 
expletum est librum [séc]. In primis domnus Johannes, clarissimus 
abbas, qui studiosissime eruditus vel enutritus fuit in venerabili 
monasterio sanctz Dei genitricis Marie quod ponitur in Farfa, filius 
vero comiti[s] Joh{anni|s Octoni. Ipse quidem ut jam dictum est, 
hunc libellum amabiliter a supradicto Guntone scribere fecit. Deo 
gratias.’ 


We have now enumerated and described the chief sources 
of information as to the origin and date of any MS. which 
may be found in the text itself, or in close connexion with it, 
before the uniform language of more recent Western Missals 
had been generally enforced and adopted. 

We will next proceed to call attention to various entries 
which are sometimes found on the pages of the older MS. 
Sacramentaries. They are miscellaneous, and only indirectly, 
or even not at all, liturgical in their character. The reason 
for their insertion seems to be that, in the days when there 
were no public record offices, and family Bibles must have 
been a very rare and expensive luxury, the principal Church 
service-book seemed the most public and secure place for 
registering facts or transactions of importance. 

The first class of entries to be mentioned have, however, 
a liturgical connexion of some interest and importance. It 
is common to find a number of names, male and female, 
written on the fly leaves, or on blank places, or on the margin, 
or between the lines, especially( but not always) in close con- 
nexion with the Canon of the Mass. Frequently no descrip- 
tion is attached to them. Sometimes they are headed 
‘ Nomina vivorum,’ or ‘ Nomina infirmorum,’ or ‘ Nomina mor- 
tuorum.’! Their history seems to be this. The primitive 
custom of reading out from the diptychs the names of those 
persons whom it was desired to specially commemorate in 
the course of the Liturgy was becoming, or had become, 
obsolete. But people still craved to be remembered, both in 


' See Leofric Missal, p. 6. 
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their lifetime and also after their decease, at the altar. They 
therefore got their names inscribed, sometimes on the altar 
itself, more often in the Mass book, so as to be sure in either 
case of falling under the eye of the celebrating priest. In- 
stances of the former practice have been found at Minerve 
and at many other places in France. Le Blant discovered 
and deciphered no less than ninety-three names on a single 
marble altar-slab, of which he has printed a transcription, 
together with a plan of their position.' 

Instances of the latter practice are frequent. We must 
content ourselves with quoting a single specimen taken from 
a French Sacramentary, now at Stockholm (No. XX.) 


Fol. 3, verso. ‘Berardus. Johannes. Eldoerius.’ 

Fol. 30, verso. ‘Ugo. Vembardus. Frotmundus. Mili**,’ 

‘Goztridus. Ozrannus monachus. Gualterius monachus peccator. 
Eldesindis. Digbertus. Teodericus. Eldena. Eribertus. Rage- 
nardus monachus peccator. **uinus. **gbertus.  [Il]delindis. 
**mengardis.’ 


The large majority of names preserved in this and similar 
lists are those of obscure individuals whose history cannot be 
traced. A general inference as to their French, English, or 
other nationality is the utmost which can usually be obtained. 
However, in the case before us the keen eye of M. Delisle has 
detected in the last name but one a lady named Ildelindis, 
who seems to have had a special claim on the chapter of Sens. 
Her obit is entered on April 15 in the same Sacramentary. 
She is recorded to have travelled to Rome to obtain absolu- 
tion for herself and the papal intercession on behalf of her 
deceased husband and her children. A letter of Pope 
Sergius IV. (1009-1012), preserved in a Sens Sacramentary 
(No. XX.), furnishes us with these details. The number of 
names thus entered varies considerably, sometimes reaching 
immense length, as in the case of the Codex Othobonianus, 
a ninth-century French MS., now at Rome (No. XXXV.), a 
large part of which has been published by Muratori.2 No 
less than one thousand and forty-seven names have been 
written in this book, partly on the margins and between the 
lines of the Canon, partly on other pages, at irregular intervals 
up and down the MS. Over portions of them headings 
occur which connect the entries with Paris, eg. ‘Nomina 
fratrum de societate duodecim apostolorum’ and ‘Nomina 
canonicorum Parisiacensium.’ 


1 Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, ii. 432. 
2 Lit. Rom, Vet. tom. i. 
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It was impossible for the priest to repeat so many names 
seriatim each time he celebrated. Therefore a compendious 
form of prayer was sometimes inserted into the text of the 
Canon itself, or may be found in votive Masses for the living 
and the dead, in which the persons named are alluded to ex 
masse in language which contains reference to the habit, 
previously referred to, of inscribing their names on the altar 
or in the altar book. 

The following are specimens of such prayers. Italics have 
been introduced to mark the passages which refer to the 
customs in question. 

From the French MS. known as the Missal of St. 
Eligius (No. LI.) ; being eleventh-century additions to a tenth- 
century text :— 


‘ Oratio interim dum Sanctus canitur. 


‘Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, Deus, in ve[ne]ratione nominis tui et 
honore omnium sanctorum tuorum, hanc oblationem quam tibi indig- 
nus offero pro peccatis meis innumerabilibus, ut veniam adipisci 
merear, et pro elemosinariis nostris, et pro his quoque qui mihi con- 
sanguinitate vel familiaritate vincti habentur, et pro cunctis sanctze 
Dei ecclesize fidelibus, seu etiam pro fidelibus aefunctis gui in libello 
memorialis met scripti memorantur, et pro omnibus in Christo quies- 
centibus, quesumus, Domine, ut omnibus nobis prosit ad indulgen- 
tiam. Per.’ 


From the same MS,., in the text of the Canon :— 


‘ Memento, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum omnis con- 
gregationis sancti Petri, apostoli tui, omniumque propinquorum 
meorum, et quorum elemosinas suscepimus, seu qui mihi confessi 
sunt, xecnon et quorum nomina super sanctum altare tuum scripta 
habentur, et omnium circumastantium quorum tibi fides cognita est 
et nota devotio,’ &c.! 


3. From an eleventh-century MS. at Reims (No. CXVLI.), 
in a Mass for the living and the dead :— 


‘Majestatem tuam, clementissime Pater, suppliciter exoramus et 
mente devota postulamus pro nobismet ipsis et fratribus ac sororibus 
nostris, necnon et pro his qui nobis de propriis criminibus vel facino- 
ribus coram tua majestate confessi fuerunt, atque pro his qui in 
nostris orationibus commendaverunt, tam vivis quam et solutis debi- 
tum mortis vel quorum elemosynas erogandas suscepimus, e¢ guorum 
nomina ad memorandum conscripsimus, vel quorum nomina super 
sanctum altare tuum adscripta esse videntur, &c. 


1 Compare a similar prayer quoted for a different purpose on p. 188, 
and several MSS. collated in the notes to the text of the Canon in the 
Leofric Missal, p. 60. 
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Lists of personages of importance are not uncommonly 
written out in these Sacramentaries, without any direct litur- 
gical connexion or intention, so that they become important 
contributors to local or general Church history. 

A Senlis Sacramentary (No. XXXII.) contains an early 
list of Archbishops of Senlis from the tenth to the twelfth 
century. 

A Sens Sacramentary (No. XX.) gives a list of the first 
fifty-six archbishops (or bishops) of that see. 

Lists of abbots, canons, benefactors, or other classes of 
official persons are sometimes to be met with. 

Another interesting class of entries are lists of serfs or 
copyholders, and still more of their manumissions or enfran- 
chisements. A list of such persons occupies two pages of 
the Senlis Sacramentary (No. XXXII.) just referred to, com- 
mencing thus :— 


‘Isti sunt homines qui solvunt capacium sanctz Mariz sanctisque 
Gervasio et Protasio denarios iiii** nativitate sanctee Marie,’ &c. 


The Leofric Missal has many entries of manumissions of 
slaves.' Two early Sacramentaries, published by Gerbert, 
contain each a formula of manumission, and the former of 
them a long list of slaves.? Other liturgical books besides 
Missals were used for this purpose, as may be seen in the 
case of the Gospels of St. Chad, now at Lichfield,* and the 
Bodmin Gospels, now in the British Museum.‘ 

Lists of relics were sometimes entered in early service- 
books. Most churches and monasteries had their possessions 
of this sort, and vied with each other in the value and unique- 
ness and attractiveness of their wonderful, and often wonder- 
working, curiosities. 

In a tenth-century Sacramentary now at Zurich (No. 
XLVIII.) we find this entry :— 


‘ Hec sunt reliquiz que hic continentur ; sancti Blasii Martyris, 
et sancti Ypoliti. De lapide sancti Stephani,’ &c. 


Such lists have little interest except as bearing testimony 
to the simplicity, if not to the duplicity, of the clergy, and to 
the credulity of the common people in the middle ages, 
The long list of relics given in the Leofric Missal as belong- 
ing to Exeter in the tenth and eleventh centuries, includes a 
bit of the candle with which the angel lighted up the Holy 
Sepulchre to show the inside to the first visitors on Easter 


1 Pp. 1, 5, 6, 269. * Mon. Lit. Vet. Alemamn. ii. 112-13. 
3’ Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, &c. i. 206. * Ibid. p. 676. 
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Niovaiee« wel a » bit of on burning bush i in which God oii 
to Moses (p. 4). 

Miscellaneous facts of interest or importance are some- 
times entered on the blank spaces in the old service-books, 
such as (@) earthquakes. 

A Verona Sacramentary (No. CXXVI.) records in very 
doggrel lines an earthquake which occurred on Christmas 
Day in 1223, and caused much desolation throughout Lom- 
bardy. 

‘Anno Domini ducenti 
Mile erant viginti 
Et tres com ile [=Pecorarius] rexit Veronam, 
Cum tere motum cunti samsere 
Longobardiam qui coluere 
Festa Natalis ; 
Brisie ture [=turres] tunc cecidere 
Domos fere omnes ruere.’ 


Or (4) eclipses. An eclipse of the sun on June 3, 764, is noted 


on that day in the Kalendar of an Amiens Sacramentary 
(No. XLII.). 


‘III. Non. [Jun.]. Translatio sancti Vedasti. Et depositio 
sancti Lifardi. acta est eclypsis solis hora vi anno ab incarnatione 
Domini DCCLXxI11I, indictione ii.’ 


In an eleventh-century Missal at Monza (No. LXIX.) we 
find this prayer for the success of the first crusade :— 


‘Deus qui admirabili providentia cuncta disponis, te suppliciter 
exoramus ut terram quam unigenitus filius tuus proprio sanguine 
consecravit, de manibus inimicorum crucis eripiens restituas cultui 
christiano, vota fidelium ad ejus liberationem instantium misericorditer 
dirigendo in viam salutis eterne. Per.’ 


Prognostications, charms, spells, or medical receipts were 
frequently entered. 

A long list of prognostications is given in alphabetical 
order in a Sens Sacramentary (No. XLIII.), of which the 
following lines are specimens :— 


‘Aves in somnis qui viderit et cum ipsis pugnaverit lites aliquas 
significat.’ 
‘ Aves in somnis capere, lucrum significat.’ 
‘ Ab apibus se nocere, perfidas personas movere significat.’ 
ke. &e. 


The Leofric Missal exhibits the Sphere of Apuleius, an 
intricate drawing with elaborate instructions for its use in 
prognosticating future events (p. 45). 
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A French Sacramentary (No. XX.) contains on its first 
two leaves, in an eleventh-century hand, various receipts : 


‘Ad capitis vertigine. Ad febres infusio probatissima. Ad cordis 
dolore. Ad capitis vertigine. Potio probatissima ad omnem guttam. 


The Stowe Missal preserves on its last page three spells— 
the first against blindness, the second against a thorn, the 
third against strangury. These are written in the old Irish 
language, and are therefore of exceptional interest on that 
account. 

We have now enumerated the most frequent and the most 
important entries of the miscellaneous and more or less 
extraneous matter which is to be found in ancient MS. 
Sacramentaries. No doubt solitary entries will be found 
occasionally which would not fall under any of our headings, 
such as the letters of Popes or of other distinguished indi- 
viduals, &c. There are also many points of interest raised, 
and to some extent illustrated, by these MSS. in connexion 
with liturgical terms and liturgical usages. We refrain at 
present from entering into such questions. We have adduced 
sufficient proof that these old ecclesiastical MSS. contain 
matters of much and varied importance, and are worthy of 
careful examination and study on many other besides purely 
liturgical grounds. 


ArT. XI—BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


1. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly translated into 
English by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 2nd edition. 
2 vols. (London, 1888.) 

2. Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine Artist. Written 
by Himself. Containing a variety of Information respect- 
ing the Arts and History of the Sixteenth Century, &c. 
Translated by THOMAS RoscoE. (London, 1888.) 


WE aré not surprised that a large sale and a considerable 
flourish of trumpets has followed the publication of Mr. 
Symonds’ new translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s famous auto- 
biography. There were many causes which might concur to 
bring about this success. The universal passion for travel, 
which has introduced all the world to the Loggia at Florence 
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and to Cellini’s famous statue, with which it is adorned ; the 
fashionable dilettanteism of the day, which makes every other 
half-educated person pose (with whatever pretensions) either 
as artist or art critic; the reputation gained by Mr. Symonds’ 
History of the Renaissance in Italy, which marked him out as 
specially fitted to handle this singular self-portraiture of one 
of the Renaissance’s most prominent representatives; the 
peculiar advantages enjoyed by a section of the literary world 
for pushing their work into notoriety—all these, added to 
some other more questionable attractions, were well calculated 
to secure the admiration of the critics and to swell the trans- 
lator’s balance at his banker’s. Nor were some higher and 
more legitimate reasons lacking for the favour with which, as 
we are assured, the work has been received both in England 
and America. We are quite prepared to admit that the new 
translation is spirited, and by an occasional happy adaptation 
of modern slang conveys with much felicity at times the 
idiosyncrasy of the original. That the book itself is a mar- 
vellous example of living portraiture, the astounding auda- 
city of the writer’s self-esteem finding adequate expression in 
his narrative, so that he describes with graphic force what he 
felt so strongly, no one can deny. So vivid is the picture of 
the man, and of the manners of his time, that its realism 
comes nigh to genius, and we live again in Rome under Pope 
Clement VII. and in the Paris of Francis I. 

Before we turn to Cellini’s pages it is only right that we 
should devote some attention to the preface of his most 
recent translator. It will not be Mr. Symonds’ fault if the 
reader is not adequately impressed with the grandeur and 
importance of his performance. Never was a very simple 
matter ushered into the world with more pompous ceremony. 


‘The translator of an autobiography,’ says Mr. Symonds, ‘ esfe- 
cially if it be a long one like Cellini’s, or like Rousseau’s Confessions, 
enjoys very special opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
mind and temper of its writer. No other method of study, however 
conscientious, can be compared in this particular respect with the 
method of translation ; in no other way is it possible to get such 
knowledge of a man’s mental and emotional habits, to judge the value 
of his accent and intonation so accurately, or ¢o form by gradual and 
subtle processes so sympathetic a conception of his nature. ‘The trans- 
lator is obliged to live for weeks and months in close companionship 
with his author. He must bend his own individuality to the task of 
expressing what is characteristic in that of another. He tastes and 
analyses every turn of phrase in order to discover its exact signifi- 
cance. He taxes the resources of his own language, so far as these 
may be at his command, to reproduce the most evasive, no less than 
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the most salient, expressions of the text before him. Jn the case even 
of a poem or a dissertation he ought, upon this method, to arrive at 
more precise conclusions than the student who has only been a 
reader. But when the text is a self-revelation, when it is a minute 
and voluminous autobiography, he will have done little short of zing 
himself for awhile into the personality of another. Supposing him at 
the same time to be possessed of any discernment, he will be able 
afterwards to speak of the man whose spirit he has attempted to 
convey with the authority of one who has learned to know him znfus 
et in cute—bones, marrow, flesh, and superficies’ (vol. i. pp. v, vi). 


We make no apology for quoting this paragraph at length, 
for any abbreviation would fail to convey an adequate con- 
ception of its turgid vacuity. Almost every sentence is either 
an empty truism or else is absurdly inappropriate to the sub- 
ject which Mr. Symonds is handling. Is the general public 
so ignorant of self-evident truths as to need Mr. Symonds’ 
assurance that an autobiography, especially if it be a long 
one, affords special opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the mind and temper of its author, or that no other method 
of study can be compared zu this particular respect with re- 
producing in another language what a man reports about 
himself? Is the world at large so dense that it must have its 
attention seriously challenged lest it should fail to grasp the 
subtle truth that the translator who tastes, and analyses, and 
lives himself into another—although it be over some inferior 
subject, such as a poem ora dissertation—ought upon this 
method to arrive at more precise conclusions than the student 
who has only been a reader? Is there any schoolboy living 
who needs to be informed that in preparing his translation he 
must give his mind to what he is about—Mr. Symonds calls it 
‘bending his own individuality to the task of expressing what 
is characteristic in that of another ’—under pain of an imposi- 
tion or the birch? No doubt whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well, and Mr. Symonds has been, we dare say, 
ungrudging of pains over his work. Nodoubt the ruggedness 
and imperfection—the quaint violations of grammar and 
occasional obscurity—of Cellini’s style make an accurate 
rendering of his meaning at times extremely difficult ; and 
let Mr. Symonds have all the credit of surmounting any 
such obstacles. But to exhaust all the resources of phraseo- 
logy over such a matter—to speak of tasting and analysing 
every turn of Cellini’s phrase, of reproducing the most eva- 
sive as well as the most salient of Cellini’s expressions, of 
forming by subtle processes a sympathetic conception of 
Cellini’s nature, of living one’s self for awhile (sc) into the 
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personality of another (whatever that magnificent sentence 
may mean), and that other Benvenuto Cellini! Such lan- 
guage would verge upon extravagance if applied to Shake- 
speare or Dante: it is pure balderdash when applied to the 
Florentine autobiographer. The undergraduate who ex. 
pected a first in classics because he had mastered the entire 
works of Moschus, is the nearest parallel one can recall to Mr, 
Symonds’ exultation at his stupendous grasp of the ‘ bones, 
marrow, flesh, and superficies’ of Benvenuto Cellini. 

For of all the authors who could fall into the hands of 
translators or commentators Cellini is the most transparent. 
Great poems or metaphysical dissertations—at which Mr, 
Symonds glances so slightingly— might present remote allu- 
sions or obscurity of thought of such a character as to require 
a delicate shade of expression, and some slight xuance of 
phrase might be essential to reproduce the meaning of the 
poet or the philosopher. In such cases we could understand 
the necessity for careful analysis, and for sympathetic insight 
into the meaning of the original, in order to preserve a 
translator from mistakes. But subtlety of thought and ex- 
pression are both alike alien to the spirit of Cellini. No man 
ever wore his heart more constantly upon his sleeve, and to 
this fact Mr. Symonds bears emphatic testimony. He was as 
impulsive in speech as in action. ‘The man presents himself 
dramatically by his deeds and spoken words, never by his 
ponderings or meditative broodings. It is this healthy ex- 
ternality which gives its great charm to Cellini’s self-portrayal, 
and renders it an imperishable document for the student of 
human nature’ (p. vii). But then what becomes of all the 
grandiloquent phrases we have quoted? What need that 
you should ‘live yourself into another's personality,’ that you 
may dive to what lies upon the surface or decipher that which 
is transparently intelligible? Surely no such effort is called 
for when your author is one who, ‘unspoiled by literary 
learning, wrote precisely as he talked, with all the sharp wit of 
a born Florentine, heedless of grammatical construction, in- 
different to rhetorical effects, attaining unsurpassable vivid- 
ness of narration by pure simplicity’ (vol. i. p. viii). 

Yet Mr. Symonds is not content thus far to magnify his 
office. It is difficult to think that he was not laughing in his 
sleeve when he penned the third section of his introduction. 
After his elaborate affirmation of the ‘healthy externality’ of 
‘this potent human actuality’—the world is indebted to Mr. 
Symonds for this terse and elegant periphrasis—his latest 
editor propounds and answers the following question with all 
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the solemnity of a man who suggests and solves an insoluble 
problem :— 


‘ But what was the man himself? It is just this question which 
I have half promised to answer, implying that, as a translator, I have 
some special right to speak upon the topic. Well, then: I seem to 
know Cellini first of all as a man possessed by intense, absorbing 
egotism : violent, arrogant, self-assertive, passionate ; conscious of 
great gifts for art, physical courage, and personal address. Without 
having read a line of Macchiavelli he had formed the same ideal of 
virti, or manly force of character, as the author of Zhe Prince. To 
be self-reliant in all circumstances ; to scheme and strike, if need be, 
in support of his opinion or his right ; to take the law into his own 
hands for the redress of injury or insult : this appeared to him to 
be the simple duty of an honourable man. But he had nothing of the 
philosopher's calm, the diplomatist’s prudence, the general's strategy, or 
the courtier’s self-restraint’ (vol. i. pp. viii, ix). 


We should like in turn to ask one question @ propos of the 
inimitable modesty with which this paragraph commences. 
it is this: Beyond and beside the question of Cellini’s veracity, 
is there any possible or conceivable room for two opinions 
about the ‘man himself’? Could any person of ordinary 
intelligence hesitate about his reply to the question which the 
sensitiveness of Mr. Symonds could only half promise to 
answer? Did any sane reader, even of that villanous transla- 
tion which substituted ‘knapsacks’ for aprons, and which for 
this and like enormities is duly gibbeted in the introduction, 
ever derive any other impression than that which his translator 
seems to know? What was the man himself? He was, by 
universal consent, in equal proportions an artist and a ruffian, 
if not more ruffian than artist, and in the light of this fact the 
appropriateness of the sentence about ‘ the philosopher’s calm 
and the general’s strategy ’ will become apparent. The range 
of incongruity is almost boundless, but Mr. Symonds has 
penetrated as nearly as most competitors to its utmost limit. 
He might share the palm with the Dissenting preacher who 
commenced his prayer before sermon with, ‘O Thou that 
paintest the petals of the polyanthus.’ 

We may leave Mr. Symonds for a little space (we shall 
return to him anon) to dwell upon the singular career of the 
man whose autobiography he here presents to us. Benvenuto 
Cellini was born at Florence on the night of All Saints 1500. 
His father was a practical engineer, skilled in such varied 
branches of handicraft as making mills and drawbridges, 
carving ivory, and fashioning musical instruments. These 
more serious pursuits were, however, much neglected, owing 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. P 
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to his love for music, which he practised as a fifer in the 
orchestra of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Benvenuto inherited a 
double portion of his father’s skill alike in handicraft and 
music ; but the latter, which was a passion with the elder, was 
abomination to the younger Cellini. Opposition only fo- 
mented his irresistible bent towards an artistic life, and at 
fifteen Benvenuto was apprenticed to a goldsmith at Florence. 

The boy was father of the man. His headstrong, passionate 
nature was fired because his new suit of clothes had been 
given to his brother; so he fled from home and worked for a 
year at his trade in Pisa. When his wrath had cooled he re- 
turned to Florence ; but the erratic temperament soon resumed 
its sway, and at nineteen he set off with a fellow-workman 
for Rome, with wages enough in his purse to pay the ex- 
penses of both the travellers. In those days the Italian cities 
we have named were already schools of art, where the works of 
Masaccio, Da Vinci, and Michael Angelo were accessible to a 
host of aspirants, and the young craftsman was an untiring 
student of their masterpieces. His early training may have 
engendered that careful attention to details and that laborious 
mastery of technicalities which are in such striking contrast with 
a nature that was so essentially Bohemian. The skilful artisan 
gradually developed into the able artist, no uncommon evolu- 
tion in a day when art and craft were not yet distinctly 
separate. This rapid sketch of his early years would be 
utterly incomplete if we failed to add that the young Floren- 
tine was superbly self-reliant. He meant to hold his own 
against all the world, and if need were would buckle on sword 
and dagger and ruffle it with the very best. Two years 
more saw him back in Florence, but a furious brawl] with 
some members of the goldsmiths’ guild drove him to seek 
asylum with Fra Alessio Strozzi. ‘Have no fear,’ was the 
friar’s reply. ‘Had you committed every sin in the world 
you are in perfect safety in my little cell.” But the ban was 
pronounced against him and he had to fly. Once more he 
set out for Rome, and on his way he met the courier with 
the news of the election to the Papacy of Clement VII. 

The condition of the Eternal City is easily gathered from 
the vivid stories of Cellini’s pen. The luxury and extrava- 
gance of the Papal Court, the prevalent fondness for rich plate 
and jewelry, the high esteem in which art was held among 
the great, the superficial polish beneath which the rudest 
savagery was concealed, only to burst forth on provocation in 
ferocious violence, the mingled refinement and brutality of 
the hierarchy, the easy, joyous, thoughtless Bohemian life of 
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the artists, the unbridled licence of the men-at-arms, all pass 
before us in turn. At one time it is a graceful contest be- 
tween Cellini and the Lady Porzia, the lady lost in admira- 
tion of the beauty with which he has reset her diamonds, 
the artist gallantly disdaining payment which is lavished on 
him in no stinted measure ; at another a passing word gives 
a glimpse of his Holiness himself at table, throwing the bones 
from his plate and the rind of fruit into a silver basin beside 
him ; at another Cellini is copying Michael Angelo’s frescoes 
in all the gloss of recent finish on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel, or the incomparable paintings of Raffael in the Villa 
Farnesina ; and we smile on hearing that the Chigi ‘ plumed 
themselves exceedingly when they saw young men of my 
sort coming to study in their palaces.’ Artistic jealousy 
professional quarrels, episcopal commissions, jovial feasts, 
intrigue and struggle incessant, days of sporting in the Cam- 
pagna, banquets in questionable company, details of the 
goldsmith’s art, crowd Cellini’s pages, and through them all 
we are given to understand with no bated breath that it is no 
ordinary person whose fortunes are being so graphically 
portrayed. 

An event soon occurred which put Cellini on his mettle, 
and is too characteristic of the man and his times to be passed 
over. Among the foremost of Cellini’s patrons was Don 
Francesco de Bobadilla, Bishop of Salamanca. This prelate, 
after other numerous commissions, had ordered a large silver 
vase, and as it was not completed so rapidly as he desired he 
took his revenge on the artist by refusing to pay for it. The 
vase, which was elaborately adorned with little animals and 
foliage and masks, had a handle moved by a spring of delicate 
workmanship, and this was broken by one of the Monsignor’s 
gentlemen. Forthwith the butler was sent with it in all 
haste to have the damage repaired ; but Cellini declined to 
part with it again until he had the money for it. Presently 


the major-domo returned with a crowd of Spaniards, whom 


he ordered to seize the vase and give a sound beating to the 
presumptuous artist. But Cellini was undaunted. He pre- 
sented his gun and cried out that he would shoot down the 
butler if a man of them stirred. Soon a number of Roman 
gentlemen assembled and the Spaniards retired, and presently 
a mutual friend came with a message from the Bishop that if 
Cellini did not bring the vase at once he would make mince- 
meat of him, but that if he did he would pay its price down. 
In reply Benvenuto threatened to lay his case before the 
Pope, 
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‘In the meantime, his anger and my fear subsided ; whereupon, 
being guaranteed by some Roman noblemen of high degree that the 
prelate would not harm me, and having assurance that I should be 
paid, I armed myself with a large poniard and my good coat of mail, 
and betook myself to his palace, where he had drawn up all his 
household. I entered, and Paulino followed with the silver vase. 
It was just like passing through the Zodiac, neither more nor less ; 
for one of them had the face cf the lion, another of the scorpion, a 
third of the crab. However, we passed onward to the presence of 
the rascally priest, who spouted out a torrent of such language as 
only priests and Spaniards have at their command. In return I 
never raised my eyes to look at him, nor answered word for word. 
That seemed to augment the fury of his anger ; and, causing paper 
to be put before me, he commanded me to write an acknowledgment 
to the effect that I had been amply satisfied and paid in full. Then 
I raised my head and said I should be very glad to do so when 
I had received the money. The Bishop’s rage continued to rise ; 
threats and recriminations were flung about ; but at last the money 
was paid, and I wrote the receipt. Then I departed, glad at heart 
and in high spirits’ (i. pp. 55, 56). 


It would be satisfactory if we had some means of testing 
the exactness of Cellini’s narrative, for as a braggart he has 
few equals. He is by his own testimony the first of gold- 
smiths, the finest of sculptors—Michael Angelo alone excepted. 


He can compete with and complete the finest works of classic 
ages, and his own productions have been mistaken for an- 
tiques. He knows no fear and holds no man in dread, be he 
pope or cardinal, princeling or sovereign. He is the finest 
swordsman, the most skilful artilleryman, the most unerring 
marksman, the most sagacious engineer. His coinage rivals 
or surpasses that of the Caesars. His casts are bigger, sounder, 
better than those of any other artist, living or dead. From 
the foil to a gem or the enamel on a trinket to the casting 
of a bronze statue of giant proportions ; from a pigeon match 
or a single-hand encounter to the defence of a rampart or the 
design of a bastion ; from the intaglio of a cope button to the 
modelling of a colossus—he is fully persuaded that no man 
can compare with him. He speaks with a calm self-assurance, 
with an entire absence of misgiving, which makes it impossible 
to question his gravity or his sincerity. Intrigue, favouritism, 
envy may undermine or overreach his pretensions, but he 
knows no superior in merit. Perhaps it is still more wonder- 
ful to relate that his talents were at once so diversified and 
so eminent as in some degree to justify even such extravagant 
self-assertion. 


We must pass rapidly over the siege of Rome in 1527, at 
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which Benvenuto did yeoman’s service in the Papal cause. 
As usual he claims the credit for no small share in the fray 
where the fight was hottest and the danger fiercest. But for 
him the Castle of S. Angelo, where the Pope took refuge, 
would have been carried, and it was his aim that laid low the 
Constable Bourbon in the hour of his triumph. With better 
reason he could assert that the Prince of Orange was wounded 
by a discharge of the cannon he had planted against the foe 
with his own hands. ‘I pursued my business of artilleryman, 
and every day performed some extraordinary feat, whereby 
the credit and favour I acquired with the Pope was something 
indescribable’ (vol. i. p. 99). The ordinary business of the 
defence was varied by a summons from the Pope, who wished 
to save his tiaras and the great jewels of the Apostolic 
Camera. 


‘So the Pope, the Cavaliere, and I, being shut up together, they 
laid before me the tiaras and jewels of the regalia ; and his Holiness 
ordered me to take all the gems out of their gold settings. This 
I accordingly did ; afterwards I wrapt them separately up in bits 
of paper, and we sewed them into the linings of the Pope’s and the 
Cavaliere’s clothes. ‘Then they gave me all the gold, which weighed 
about two hundred pounds, and bade me melt it down as secretly as 
I was able. I went up to the Angel, where I had my lodging, and 
could lock the door so as to be free from interruption. There I built 
a little draught-furnace of bricks, with a largish pot, shaped like an 
open dish, at the bottom of it ; and throwing the gold upon the coals, 
it gradually sank through and dropped into the pan. While the 
furnace was working, I never left off watching how to annoy our 
enemies ; and as their trenches were less than a stone’s-throw right 
below us, I was able to inflict considerable damage upon them with 
some useless missiles, of which there were several piles, forming the 
old munition of the Castle. I chose a swivel and a falconet, which 
were both a little damaged in the muzzle, and filled them with the 
projectiles I have mentioned. When I fired my guns, they hurtled 
down like mad, occasioning all sorts of unexpected mischief in the 
trenches. Accordingly I kept these pieces always going at the same 
time that the gold was being melted down ; and a little before vespers 
I noticed some one coming along the margin of the trench on mule- 
back. ‘The mule was trotting very quickly, and the man was talking 
to the soldiers in the trenches. I took the precaution of discharging 
my artillery just before he came immediately opposite, and so, making 
a good calculation, I hit my mark. One of the fragments struck him 
in the face ; the rest were scattered on the mule, which fell dead. A 
tremendous uproar rose up from the trench ; I opened fire with my 
other piece, doing them great hurt. ‘The man turned out to be the 
Prince of Orange, who was carried through the trenches to a certain 
tavern in the neighbourhood, whither in a short while all the chief 
folk of the army came together’ (vol. i. pp. 103-4). 
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We must refer the reader to Cellini’s narrative for the 
sequel to this characteristic passage. The spectacle of the 
Holy Father proposing to concentrate all the artillery upon 
the house where the generals were assembled, that he might 
annihilate them all at one blow ; the terror of Cardinal Orsinj 
lest, if the leaders were killed, the soldiery should disregard 
the proposals for peace, which were nearly concluded, and 
storm the Castle; the wrath of Cellini at being ordered to 
desist from firing, and his disobedience in taking one parting 
shot, which did much execution, and for which Orsini wanted 
to have him hung; the helplessness of the Pope and his high 
words with the Cardinal—are all vividly described. At the 
conclusion of the truce Cellini returned to Florence, which 
he speedily left for Mantua, as the plague was raging in his 
native city. The devastation it wrought was terrific, and 
Cellini’s father was one of the 40,000 who fell victims to its 
ravages. 

The invasion of Rome led to the overthrow of the Medici 
at Florence, and Cellini has been severely blamed for deserting 
the cause of freedom and returning to the service of Clement, 
With the Pope himself he was soon in high favour, but the 
Papal Court was swayed by intrigue and chicanery, and a 
swarm of competitors strove to lessen his reputation and to 
withhold the honours which his Holiness was disposed to 
confer on him. Open detraction and covert insinuation, all 
that malice could suggest or envy could invent, were employed 
to beget and foster suspicion, the unfailing bane and bugbear 
of absolute power. A commission to prepare a cope button 
which should include the largest diamond in the Apostolic 
treasury, and a grand gold chalice to be borne on state occa- 
sions in pontifical processions, kindled the angry passions not 
only of rival artists but of the cardinals by whom their pre- 
tensions were supported. Cellini had asked and obtained 
absolution from the Holy Father for appropriating a portion 
of the gold melted down by him during the siege of S. 
Angelo ; but the fact would afford a handle to his foes, whilst 
the plea with which his fault was extenuated—namely, that 
the Pope’s chamberlain had withheld the payment which 
Clement ordered—casts light upon the difficulty the artist 
experienced in carrying out the Pope’s commissions and upon 
the practical limitations of unlimited sovereignty. ‘Do not 
trust so young a man too implicitly; do not pay him too 
lavishly. He is rash in specch, not sparing even your Holiness, 
yet more rash in action. Is he the man to be trusted with 
property of great value?’ Such were the counsels unweariedly 
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whispered in Clement’s ear. It was not long before they 
seemed to be more than justified. 

Amongst the Italian princes then staying in Rome with a 
body g guard of armed retainers was Alessandro, Duke of Penna. 
He had engaged a troop which had formerly served under 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the famous Captain delle Bande Nere ; 
and Cellini’s only brother, Cecchio, had thus passed into his 
service. In a brawl that arose from some foolish quarrel 
Cecchio was mortally wounded, his death being caused by a 
musket shot fired in pure self-defence by one of the city police. 
The whole circumstances, as related by Benvenuto himself, 
show that he knew his brother fell in avenging the death of a 
friend who had wantonly attacked the Bargello’s guard, and 
that, not content with assassinating the man who had dealt 
the fatal blow, he was rushing furiously upon his comrades 
when the constable shot him down. A!I these circumstances 
apparently weighed as nothing in Cellini’s mind. He was so 
absorbed with the lust of revenge that he fell into a burning 
fever and lost both sleep and appetite. No thought of honour 
amongst foes, no concern for fair play or for a manly, open 
combat hand to hand seems to have once occurred to him. 
He shall describe the event in his own words. 


‘It had just struck twenty-four [eight o’clock p.m.], and he was 
standing at the house-door with his sword in hand, having risen 
from supper. With great address I stole up to him, holding a large 
Pistojan dagger, and dealt him a back-handed stroke, with which I 
intended to cut his head clean off ; but, as he turned round very 
suddenly, the blow fell upon the point of his left shoulder and broke 
the bone. He sprang up, dropped his sword, half-stunned with the 
great pain, and took to flight. I followed after, and in four steps caught 
him up, when I lifted my ‘dagger above his head, which he was holding 
very low, and hit him in the back exactly at the juncture of the nape- 
bone and the neck. The poniard entered this point so deep into the 
bone, that, though I used all my strength to pull it out, I was not able. 
For just at that moment four soldiers with drawn swords sprang out 
from Antea’s lodging and obliged me to set hand to my own sword to 
defend my life. Leaving the poniard then, I made off, and fearing I 
might be recognized, took refuge in the palace of Duke Alessandro, 
which was between Piazza Navona and the Rotunda’ (vol. i. pp. 139, 
140). 

The scandal of so foul a deed in those turbulent times was 
but short-lived. Within eight days the Pope sent for Cellini, 
and at the sight of his handiwork the Papal wrath was paci- 
fied, when a new adventure occasioned fresh misgiving. One 
night Cellini’s shop was broken into, and would have been 
stripped but for the ferocity with which the watch-dog, a large 
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shaggy animal, attacked the thief. By this time Ceilini had 
opened a handsome shop and had engaged five workmen, and 
had in his possession the Papal jewels. In vain the dog tried 
to rouse them ; they only drove him away with curses, and to 
their horror next morning found the shop broken open and 
the caskets rifled. The folly of entrusting such valuable pro- 
perty to a young man under thirty, and he more soldier than 
artist, had been duly urged upon Clement; and when he 
asked if Cellini had given any just cause for suspicion, the 
reply was prompt and pointed: ‘No; but, your Holiness, he 
never had such a chance before.’ The robbery was speedily 
reported at the palace, and the consternation there may be 
imagined. When Cellini was announced the Pope turned 
upon him sternly : ‘What are you come about? What’s the 
matter?’ ‘Holy Father, here are all your jewels and the 
gold ; there is nothing missing.’ ‘Then you are indeed Ben- 
venuto [Welcome !]’ Shortly afterwards Cellini chanced to 
meet a man in custody in the Piazza Navona, and his dog 
instantly flew at the prisoner, who in his fright dropped a little 
ring which Cellini recognized as his own. Benvenuto recovered 
all his property, and the thief was hanged in the Campo di 
Fiore. 

We cannot follow the chequered fortunes of Cellini during 
the remainder of Clement’s pontificate. At one time he was 
appointed Master of the Mint, and was high in favour; at 
another his appointment was cancelled and himself threatened 
with imprisonment. If the impatience of the Pope chafed at 
the delay in completing his orders the spirit of the artist 
never bent before threats of punishment he knew to be unde- 
served. Serious illness, which affected his sight, suspended 
his labours for some length of time. The quarrel waxed fierce 
and furious. The Pope demanded the promised jewel, done 
or undone; the artist offered to refund the money he had 
received, but refused to part with his work before it was com- 
plete. At length, upon the solemn promise that the parcel 
should remain untouched, Cellini sent the jewel in a sealed 
packet, which Clement, despite his plighted word, at once 
opened. ‘You may tell Benvenuto that Roman pontiffs have 
authority to bind and loose things of much greater importance 
than this.’ ‘I thank Heaven that I am now qualified to set a 
proper value on the word of God’s viceregent,’ was the auda- 
cious reply. A bold front carried the day, and, after many 
rebukes for his folly and blindness to his own interests, 
Cellini’s work was restored to him and he was received again 
into favour. 
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We have not space for the singular story of the incanta- 
tions wrought by a Sicilian priest in the Coliseum. The 
unique rites, the magic circle, the precious perfumes, the 
noisome odours, the wreathing smoke, amidst which the 
priest, with prayers that his disciple would stand by him, dis- 
cerned more than a thousand devils, all combine to form a 
weird scene within the amphitheatre, whose arena might well 
be haunted by the spectres of its countless victims. The 
modern arts of necromancy—spiritualistic or theosophic—pale 
before the horrors which seem for a moment to have seized 
Benvenuto and his companions. ‘I gave myself over for a 
dead man, seeing the terrible fright the necromancer was in.’ 
Yet we are soon upon familiar ground. There is the old 
jargon of addressing the spirits in a strange tongue ; and when 
all the infernal principalities are summoned to answer the im- 
portant question whether Cellini will soon meet again his lost 
mistress we recognize, mutatis mutandis, all the essential 
elements of a modern séance. 

The death of Clement was followed by the usual disorder 
within the walls of Rome. Rival parties hired bravoes to 
inflict or repel attack. Adversaries exchanged defiance and 
watched their opportunity for vengeance. Men clustered in 
groups round the friend who had reason to fear assault. All 
was confusion, lawlessness, suspicion, violence. No other 
Christian State in times of internal peace presented a parallel) 
to the days of interregnum in the Eternal City. Pompeo, the 
late Pope’s treasurer, had been in bitter enmity with Cellini, 
and he now secured ten armed men and thought he might 
safely insult his foe. He little knew his man. Cellini declined 
the proffered assistance of several intimate friends, broke 
through Pompeo’s body guard single-handed, and killed him 
on the spot. No sooner was Cardinal Farnese elected to the 
Papacy and installed as Paolo III. than a safe-conduct was 
asked by and granted to Cellini. A friend of Pompeo’s sug- 
gested that it was dangerous to grant such favours so soon after 
his elevation to his new dignity. ‘ You do not understand these 
matters. Men, like Benvenuto, who are unique in their pro- 
fession, should not be subject to the law.’ No wonder that 
Cellini quotes a maxim so accordant with his self-esteem, 
although so complete a violation of all righteous judgment. 

The new reign was destined to be fraught with sorrow to 
Cellini. He hada deadly foe in Signor Pier Luigi, the Pope’s 
natural son ; and, despite his safe-conduct, Cellini’s house was 
attacked at night by a body of the city guard, and it was 
only by the most strenuous efforts and by performing pro- 
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digies of valour that he succeeded in beating them off. On 
the festival of the Virgin he walked in procession, accom- 
panied by his boy Cencio, both of them dressed in blue and silk 
—we may note in passing that the artist says he cut out the 
clothes himself—and then received a full pardon. But the 
excitement of so many perils crowded into a brief space of 
time had over-strained even his iron frame, and he fell into a 
raging fever. Phantom shapes haunted his couch and 
threatened to drag him off; yet amidst the frenzy of delirium 
his characteristic irritability was kindled by the cool criticism 
with which visitors handled the weapons of the patient they 
supposed to be unconscious of their remarks. The unwearied 
and affectionate nursing of his partner, Felice, and the con- 
cern of many attached friends bear convincing testimony that 
the harsh, rugged nature of the man was tempered by qualities 
which could elicit such genuine regard. We must omit the 
details of this sickness, from which Cellini recovered after 
drinking his fill of cold water in defiance of his physician’s 
orders. It is recorded with all the author’s picturesque 
vivacity. 

We must hurry on to the scene of Cellini’s long incarcera- 
tion in the Castle of S. Angelo. Impenetrable obscurity still 
overshadows the reasons of his disgrace. According to one 
account Paul’s wrath was kindled by a false accusation that 
his goldsmith had spoken disrespectfully of the shape and 
figure which now sat upon St. Peter’s Chair, and had even 
compared it to a sack stuffed with straw. According to 
another story Pier Luigi asserted that Cellini had embezzled 
large sums entrusted to his keeping, and had obtained from 
the Pope a grant of the alleged plunder which he was deter- 
mined to extort from Cellini, or to punish his obstinacy by 
perpetual imprisonment. Cellini tells us that a treacherous 
workman had informed the Duke of Castro—as Pier Luigi 
was now entitled—that his master was worth full 80,000 
ducats in gold and jewels, the proceeds of plunder from the 
Papal treasury. There was no limit to the Pope’s subser- 
viency to his son’s wishes, to Castro’s avarice and hatred, or 
to Cellini’s indomitable pride. In vain friends suggested con- 
cessions, or at least such restraint upon his words as prudence 
would dictate. In vain the mad governor of S. Angelo strove 
to bring his prisoner to reason. In vain was harsher treat- 
ment employed to break his intractable spirit. From the 
foulest dungeon of the keep Cellini hurled defiance at his 
captors, and vowed he would regain his liberty despite them 
all. Through what strange phases of conviction he passed 
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during the long gloomy hours of his terrible imprisonment, 
mind and body alike strained to the utmost power of endur- 
ance! The record of his visions, his study of the Bible, his 
prayers, his poem in favour of imprisonment, fill some of his 
most striking pages. It were easy to mock (in the light of his 
subsequent conduct) at his professions of piety : the devil was 
sick, the devil a monk would be. In our judgment the un- 
blushing avowal of after profligacy is wholly inconsistent with 
intentional hypocrisy. It were more philosophical to regard 
the unvarnished tale as a singular example of the intricacy 
and unfathomableness of man’s mingled nature. It is quite 
in keeping with the superb self-satisfaction which shines 
through Cellini’s account that he regarded himself as a 
special object of Divine favour—we had almost said as one 
that deserved as well as received marked instances of Divine 
interposition. With what address and ingenuity he contrived 
to open the door of his cell and scale the prison walls ; with 
what endurance he dragged a broken limb until a water- 
carrier carried him on his ass to St. Peter’s Church ; his subse- 
quent recapture and his eventual release at the entreaty of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who adroitly took advantage of a moment 
when the Pope had been indulging too freely in wine—all these 
circumstances compose a romance of the deepest interest and 
illustrate the maxim that truth is stranger than fiction. 

The scene changes from the Court of Rome to that of 
Francis I.; but the artist’s life is subject, as before, to 
the varying caprice of the royal will and to the intrigues of 
the courtiers. A liberal pension of fixed amount, a residence 
assigned by royal patent, abundant commissions on a scale of 
royal magnificence, and an ample share of royal favour esta- 
blished Cellini in affluence and importance beyond anything 
he had hitherto enjoyed. These advantages were in part 
marred orneutralized bythe enmity of the Duchesse d’Etampes, 
the King’s mistress, and the treachery of his treasurer, the 
Cardinal of Ferrara. The former sent some creatures of her 
own to occupy the hétel which had been granted him. The 
latter diverted the King’s bounty by promising Cellini in his 
presence a pension of 300 crowns, which was never paid, 
Cellini met such opposition in his wonted fashion. He threw 
out the intruders’ goods, and threatened not to spare their 
persons unless they beat a speedy retreat. The jolly monarch 
laughed heartily at the discomfiture of his frail favourite, and 
forthwith sent letters of naturalization to her audacious 
antagonist. 

Nowhere else, we suppose, could a more striking picture 
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of the Court of Francis I. be seen than in Cellini’s pages. The 
huge train—he states it at 12,000 horsemen—which attended 
the monarch, and the straits to which so vast a retinue was 
at times reduced; the reckless extravagance of the French 
King, who conferred on one occasion an abbey worth 7,000 
crowns a year on the Cardinal d’Este in return for a gilt vase 
and basin; the haughty imperiousness with which the 
Duchesse d’Etampes imposed her commands upon her royal 
lover ; the energy and the impatience, the dissolute life and 
the proud independence of the author—are all sketched with 
masterly realism. One day, surrounded with a brilliant suite, 
Francis set out after dinner to visit Cellini’s studio. In his 
train were his sister, Margaret of Valois, and her royal hus- 
band, the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duchesse d’Etampes, 
the Dauphin and his young wife, Catharine de’ Medici, then 
in her twenty-first year. Arrived at Cellini’s gate, the King, 
on hearing the sound of so many hammers, bade his retinue 
be silent and entered the workshop quite unexpectedly. As 
he came in 


‘the first object he perceived was myself with a large piece of plate 
in my hand, which 1 had not yet placed, and which was to make the 
body of Jupiter ; another was employed on the head, another again 
on the legs, so that the shop resounded with the beating of hammers. 
Whilst I was at work, as I had a little French boy in the shop whe 
had some way or other offended me, I gave him a kick, which drove 
him above four cubits forward towards the door, so that when the 
King entered the boy fell against him. ‘The good monarch laughed 
heartily and I was in the utmost confusion. His Majesty began to 
ask me what I was about, and expressed a desire that I should proceed 
with my work, teliing me that he should be much better pleased if I 
would never harass myself with my business, but take as many men 
as I thought proper into my service, for it was his desire I should 
take care of my health, that I might be the longer able to serve him’ 
(Roscoe, p. 317). 


We are tempted to linger over other incidents which 
crowd the narrative and maintain its unflagging interest. 
Many a passing glimpse reveals to those who have eyes to 
see a whole world of inner life. At this stirring time Cellini 
executed some masterpieces in goldsmith’s work and in brenze, 
and was in the full flood of apparent prosperity, when he 
suddenly determined to return to Florence. The reason he 
alleged for this resolution—namely, his desire to provide for 
his sister and her family—seems hardly adequate to the vast 
sacrifice he was making. Had he any ground for appre- 
hending that he might be called to account for the sums he 
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had received from the royal treasury? He was open-handed, 
expensive in taste, dissolute in life, and, despite large and 
profitable patronage, he had apparently gathered but a mode- 
rate fortune. To accusations that followed him he professed 
to be able to furnish a complete refutation, and a passing 
whim was motive enough to one of his erratic temperament. 
He himself calls God solemnly to witness that he was solely 
influenced by a longing to assist ‘six poor unfortunate maidens 
and their mother.’ 

The story of Cellini’s life in Florence, and especially the 
varying fortunes of his great achievement—the Perseus of 
the Loggia—occupy the remainder of the autobiography to 
its abrupt conclusion. If we do not dwell upon this part of 
the narrative it is not because it yields in interest to what 
has gone before, but because we have a serious question to 
handle before our task is done. Life in Italy during the 
stormy days in which Cellini’s lot was cast was stained by 
foul immorality and licentiousness, and the artist’s record is 
defiled by obscene allusions and by filthy details which are 
utterly unfit for reproduction in an English dress and for Eng- 
lish readers. Such at least was the manly and modest verdict 
of early translators. Mr. Roscoe spares us the pain and shame 
of passages which Cellini obtrudes with revolting coarseness, 
and permits us the unalloyed enjoyment of his picturesque 
and vivid story. Why have the dictates of common decency 
and the established etiquette of modern social life been vio- 
lated by the reinstatement of suppressed passages ? On what 
ground has it been thought expedient to thrust before the public 
these nasty items of debauchery and this reeking foulness cf 
the stews? There are passages in the autobiography which 
are simply bestial and brutal, unredeemed by a single spark 
of human feeling, hateful in all the naked deformity of ruffianly 
outrage and lust, and yet in this nineteenth century these for- 
gotten abominations are dragged forth from their dark retreat 
and thrust upon the unsuspecting reader. 

We are of course aware of the plea upon which such action 
is defended. It is said that only by acquaintance with the 
entire work of such a writer can the student obtain full ac- 
quaintance with the times in which Cellinilived. This pretext 
has been ably exposed and refuted in a recent number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine No person worthy the name of student 
could read Roscoe's translation without forming a tolerably 
accurate estimation of this ‘topping goldsmith. However 
able in the practice of his art, however fascinating from the 

1 ‘The Practice of Letters, in Macmillan’s Magazine, January 1889. 
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dashing vigour of his style, however interesting from the 
variety of his experience and the historical importance of those 
with whom he had to do, Cellini is palpably and pre-eminently 
a ruffian, with the qualities of the ape and the tiger close to 
the surface and ever ready to burst forth. When such a man, 
in the sad shamelessness begotten in large measure of the 
evil days in which his lot had fallen, shocks every law of 
decency, can we not turn away without having every prurient 
passage offensively held up before our eyes? 

We feel bound to speak thus plainly upon a most dis- 
agreeable subject ; the signs of the times are such as 
would make our silence criminal. The appetite for gar- 
bage grows upon that on which it feeds, and only a large 
demand for impure literature can explain the risk which pub- 
lishers are found ready to incur in providing much of the 
filthy trash which deluges the market. The evil is not ccn- 
fined to one class, nor does it spring only from one source. 
It is in part the outcome of a superficial infidelity, in part 
the consequence of that spreading want of self-restraint which 
corrupts even the naturally healthy passion for knowledge 
into a morbid intrusion into the forbidden. It is fostered in 
some degree by a godless exstheticism, which makes art 
pander to lubricity. Its taint, wherever it occurs, is deadly. 
A thousand times rather let us have Roscoe’s translation— 
however occasionally imperfect—than any other, however 
accurate, which includes paragraphs that are an insult to the 
refinement of gentle manners and an outrage on the comeli- 
ness of Christian modesty. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Charles George Gordon. By CoLtonet Sir W. F. BUTLER. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1889.) 
THE story of General Gordon’s life is told by one who very highly 
appreciates, although at times he seems not quite fully to understand, 
the remarkable man of whom it treats. He appears occasionally 
to long for a more dramatic hero than the one he has to deal 
with, and to shrink from the penalty of neglect which such men as 
General Gordon have ever to pay for their honourable and absolutely 
essential independence. He regrets, while yet he elsewhere rightly 
explains it, that he was not more valued by official persons and the 
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world at large, to whom of necessity his character was simply a 
mystery. He writes at p. 89 of ‘the pity of the fate that let this 
“captain of good leading” waste his life in the deserts of Africa.’ 
And at p. 180 he writes of his sojourn in Mauritius as ‘ this waste of 
a great life.’ And at length he writes at p. 199 :— 


‘The hour had at last struck. No more was this great soul to be 
permitted to bury itself in unseen wildernesses. He is to go forth indeed 
into a remote region, but he will draw after him the eyes of all men; and 
ere this year, 1884, which has dawned in such complication of purpose, 
shall have closed, there will be seen, as though raised aloft upon a colossal 
pedestal, the figure of this grand centurion, with all the effort of his life, 
and the honesty of his heart and the faith of his soul, made visible to the 
four points of the earth, written in letters of flame amid the darkness of 
disaster.’ 


To us this dramatic description seems out of harmony with 
General Gordon’s character and life, to have a taint of idolatry 
about it from which Gordon would have shrunk, and to express 
that against which Gordon’s life was a firm and constant protest. 
How many such protests he has left us, in his letters to his sister, 
as for instance :—‘I remember that God has at all times worked by 
weak and’ small means. All history shows this to be His mode, and 
so, I believe, if He will, He may work by me.’ And of that sojourn 
in Mauritius, which he speaks of as Patmos, his own estimate was, 
‘I believe the pilgrimage to Mauritius will be blessed to me,’ &c. 
And ‘you must be more or less in the desert to use the scales of the 
sanctuary, to see and weigh the true value of things and sayings. 
Getting quiet does one good ; it is impossible to hear God’s voice in 
awhirl of visits.’ ‘This so-called ‘ waste of life’ was General Gordon’s 
training, and he well knew it to be so, and gratefully owned it. 
Sensational writing simply puts such a man in a false position, and 
obscures a character of masculine simplicity and humility, in which 
there was no element of an actor, no thought of an admiring audience. 

We do. not mean that Sir W. Butler does not frequently describe 
admirably and truly the real General Gordon, but that, having to 
write a popular biography, he occasionally plays to the gallery level, 
and distorts his subject. He gives at p. 163 a very instructive 
explanation of the neglect which he regrets, but cannot quite bring 
himself to regard as a matter of course :— 


‘Men like to think of their hero beloved and honoured during the 
brief span of his life on earth ; they are apt to forget that the very single- 
ness of purpose which made his name appear so wonderful after death, 
and was the real secret of the success they so much admire, was also the 
cause of isolation in life and of opposition to fellow-men, which must ever 
be two of the most potent factors against popularity. ‘“ The praise and 
blame of the world,” Gordon had often said, “ are equally indifferent to me ; 
you may write of me as if I were dead.” The contemporary world does 
not like to be told this, however much its children and grandchildren may 
admire it later on; and the contemporary world has many methods of 
showing its dislike.’ 


And there follows more to the same effect. 
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Gordon well knew that society will only generally accept such as 
himself in a last necessity, when matters are critical and dangerous, 
when the individual must be trusted if he is to be of any use. In 
the Journals edited by Mr. Hake, General Gordon expresses in a 
humorous and happy way, at p. 59, his sense of his not being an 
easy instrument in official hands. 


‘I own to having been very insubordinate to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and its officials ; but it is my nature, and I cannot help it. I fear I 
have not even tried to play battledore and shuttlecock with them. [| 
know if 7 was chief I would never employ myse/f, for I am incorrigible. 
To men like Dilke, who weigh every word, I must be erect poison.’ 


His qualities were of a kind which men of the world will only 
accept under compulsion. ‘The absolute rule which God,’ as he 
held, ‘has over all events, good or evil,’ does not suit their views. 
‘It is so very hurtful to our pride to have Him intruded into our 
affairs.’ We make such criticisms upon a few passages in Sir William 
Butler’s biography because its merits will ensure for this book a large 
and doubtless an enduring sale. But it just fails of giving a consistent 
account of General Gordon’s profoundly religious character, and of 
emphasizing the effort which it cost him to perfect that which made 
the real difference between him and other men. 

Beginning with the Crimea, the life is continued through his 
Chinese campaign against the Taiping rebels, his work at Gravesend, 
his first mission to the Soudan, his visit to Palestine, and to its ending 
at Khartoum. 

The details of his achievements in China with the ‘ Ever Victorious 
Army’ will be almost new to many readers. And tlie same may be 
said of his first mission to the Soudan in 1874, in the account of 
which much interesting information is given by Colonel Butler as to 
the Nile, its nature and ways, the climate of the ‘country of the 
blacks’ into which the slave-trader has not yet penetrated, and the 
African slave-trade generally. 

‘Sooner or later’ (he puts it, p. 94) ‘the great fact will be known that 
interior Africa has one lasting article of export, and only one. Ivory and 
ostrich feathers soon disappear: gum-arabic does not grow in the true 
country of the blacks: cassava and plantain are but the cabbages and 
potatoes of the people : men, women, and children still form the one sure 
and certain export, just as they formed it three hundred years ago, when 
the Elizabethan captain of war, Hawkins, carried the first cargo of slaves 
from Africa to America.’ 


It is with the Soudan and Egypt that General Gordon’s name will 
be ever chiefly associated by his countrymen. His first mission as 
governor-general of the Equator is described largely in General 
Gordon’s own words. ‘The welfare of the tribes and the confusion of 
the slavers was its object, and to gain the confidence of the natives 
was his first care. A dream of a Central African empire possessed 
his mind until experience showed him its hopelessness as soon as the 
novelty had worn off. He then writes of the country, at p. 99: ‘No 
one can conceive the utter misery of these lands—heat and mos- 
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quitoes, day and night, all the year round.’ But, bad as it is, there 
was for General Gordon something worse. ‘I prefer it infinitely,’ he 
says at p. 101, ‘to going out to dinner in England.’ ‘I prefer life 
amidst sorrows, if these sorrows are inevitable, to a life spent in 
inaction.’ 

At p. 117 he writes again of a special part of that dreary equato- 
rial land which lies between the lakes and the falls of Fola—‘a dead, 
mournful spot, with a heavy damp dew penetrating everywhere. It 
is as if the Angel Azrael had spread his wings over this land. You 
have little idea of the silence and solitude. I am sure no one whom 
God did not support could bear up.’ ‘ More and more,’ at p. 101 
Colonel Butler continues, ‘the conviction grows that there is nothing 
but slaves in the land.’ ‘There can be no trade,’ General Gordon 
writes, ‘for they have nothing to exchange for goods. Poorcreatures, 
they would like to be left alone.’ 

In describing this first connexion of General Gordon with the 
Soudan, Sir W. Butler says of him at p. 112 :— 
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‘There is nothing so remarkable in the life of this man as his perfect 
sense of justice ; nothing can upset the even balance of his mind in the 
cause of right against wrong: no matter what self-interest is in the 
scale, no matter how much disaster to his own side may lie in the 
triumph of his enemy, he can never lose sight of the original cause of 
quarrel, and the justice of the native right to the possession of the land.’ 


This passage is preceded by General Gordon’s own words after a 
defeat—words full of reverence for the religious faith of his enemy 
in some unknown God, with an utter absence of all feeling of revenge, 
or, as Sir W. Butler puts it, ‘an absolute absence of the truly Saxon 
element of hate’ :— 


‘We derided these poor blacks who fought for their independence, 
and now God gave them the victory. I declare in spite of the expres- 
sions you may note in my letters, I truly sympathize with them. . . . They 
have said this land is ours, and you shall not have it—neither its bread 
nor its flocks.’ ‘ Did I not mention the incantations made against us by 
magicians on the other side, he asks, ‘and how somehow, from the 
earnestness that they made them with, I had some thought of misgiving 
on account of them? It was odd, this repulse so soon to follow. These 
prayers were earnest prayers for celestial aid, in which the prayer knew 
he would need help from some unknown Power to avert a danger. That 
the native knew not the true God is true, but God knows him, and moved 
him to pray, and answered his prayer.’ 


We can but refer briefly to this his first acquaintance with the 
Soudan, with its ‘ gleams of success and dark disappointments.’ He 
was burdened continually with the thought of how his new arrange- 
ments would affect the people and their lands, when, as time went on, 
himself and his influence were removed, and his successors, who 
would understand his high intentions as little as they would probably 
understand the people themselves, would be ruling in his stead. ‘I 
think sometimes,’ he writes, ‘that I am seducing the natives into a 
position in which they will be a prey to my Arab successors.’ 

In 1879 he resigned the Governor-Generalship of the Soudan, 
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which he had taken in 1874, at a time when seven-eighths of the 
population were slaves, when the country swarmed with slave-hunters 
and slave-dealers, and district governors aided and abetted them in 
their raids. 

His second and final mission to Khartoum in 1884 was in con- 
sequence of the annihilation of General Hicks’ native army. 

‘ At the moment of his departure for Khartoum,’ says his brother, 
as quoted at p. 196, ‘he was to the great mass of his countrymen a 
person who was now heard of for the first time,’ a statement the truth 
of which Colonel Butler accepts to the full, and enlarges upon it. 

We know from Gordon’s Journals, published by Mr. Hake, in how 
different a condition he now found the Soudan. His successors had 
driven the whole country into revolt, and he writes on September 12, 
1884, in his Journal, p. 13 :— 


‘It is most dispiriting to be in the position I am, if it was not good for 
me, when I think that when J /eft 1 could say no man could lift his hand 
or foot in the land of the Soudan without me, and now we cannot cal- 
culate on our existence over twenty-four hours. The people are all 
against us.’ 


And he had no longer a free hand, but was controlled by the 
English Ministry, who might have acted more trustfully to a man 
undertaking such a venture. 

Colonel Butler’s account is most clear and interesting here and 
on to the fatal end. 


‘At last we seem to know him’ (he writes at p. 141) ; ‘we are sending 
out our thousands of men, and opening wide the money-bags of the 
nation, to save this great heart so long neglected by our rulers ; and we 
are about, too, to make this relief of Gordon into another plank in the 
platform of our national pride—and then ?’ 


The one new power which everybody, including Gordon, had 
undervalued was the Mahdi. Since he had left a new power had 
come into the land, all the old fervour of Islam had awakened. 
Colonel Butler puts the difficulties of General Gordon’s position in 
the most clear and powerful way, and in admirable form. The race 
between the Mahdi and the expedition for reaching Khartoum was 
going on, and the clouds were gathering around Gordon. Desertion 
and treachery were increasing in the garrison, the news of the 
murder of his friends Stewart, Power, and Herbin has reached him, 
he is entertaining the question of half rations, only to feel that the 
faith of officers and men is too weak for such a process to be possible, 
and he writes his last notes. ‘One help he has through all this time 
that never leaves him,’ says Colonel Butler at p. 246. ‘The Almighty 
God will help me,’ he wrote in the last message that ever came to us. 
And to his sister he wrote that he is ‘quite happy, thank God,’ and 
‘like Lawrence, I have tried to do my duty.’ And in his Journal ‘I 
am deeply grateful to those who have prayed for us.’ 

‘I like Nelson’s signal,’ he had once written, says Colonel Butler 
at p. 162. ‘ England expects duty, now the race is for honours, not 
honour, and for newspaper praise.’ 
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And in a similar spirit he writes of ‘honours’ in the first book of 
his Khartoum journals, p. 64 :— 


‘Some accounts in the Gaze¢te describing reasons for giving the Vic- 
toria Cross are really astounding, such as a man, who, with another, was 
sent out on a reconnaissance, this other was wounded, and his companion 
waited for him and took him on his horse, saving his life! What would 
we have said had he left his companion? The original idea of the 
Victoria Cross was to give the subaltern officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men a decoration which would take the place of the Bath, 
to ranks below that of major, which, by the statutes of the Bath, could not 
be done ; then came the mistake of giving the Victoria Cross for deeds 
of éc/at, and so now it is.’ 


Just before he had said in this connexion, ‘ Certainly I would 
make Plutarch’s Lives a handbook for our young officers. It is worth 
any numbers of Arts of War or Minor Tactics, 

And continuing the journal in the same spirit, he ends by men- 
tioning a fact at p. 65, which is certainly startling, but must be true, 
as coming from one who had been engaged for so many years upon 
the defences at the mouth of the Thames. ‘I do not think,’ he 
writes, ‘it is generally known that if a gun-boat cut the sea-wall near 
Cooling-on-Thames, the Cliffe and Shornemead Forts are cut off 
from the main land, and the Thames would come up to high lands 
and be ten miles wide.’ 

Such a fact is certainly an awkward one if it is likely to be for- 
gotten. Thus he gave his head and heart and thoughts to home 
affairs in his journals as a relaxation during his anxieties in Khartoum. 
And many such bits occur in them. 


‘The dust of Gordon’ (says Colonel Butler, at p. 255) ‘is not laid in 
English earth. Somewhere far out in the immense desert, whose sands 
so often gave him rest in life, or by the shores of that river which was 
the scene of so much of his labours, his ashes now add their wind-swept 
atoms to the mighty waste of the Soudan.’ 


As Gordon memorials are inevitable, it seems to us that it might 
have been better if they had merely taken the harmless form of 
statues. Difficulties seem to beset institutions. Certainly an institu- 
tion founded in honour of a national hero, although a soldier, should 
never be nearly exclusively controlled by the military mind. We 
must not fail to remember that far before all else General Gordon 
was a man of faith, a definitely and earnestly religious man, and that 
though, as we assume, originally a Presbyterian he was a communicant 
for thirty years in the Church of England as frequently as was possible 
under the circumstances of his life. Religion was with him of the 
first moment. It meant an acknowledgment of God in everything, 
after no vague and hazy manner, a religion which conveys something 
definite to the mind, touches the heart, and forms lifelong habits. 
God was in all his thoughts. He was not indefinite as to such matters. 
Of the Holy Communion he writes to his sister : ‘I cannot tell you 
how important I think it. It ought to be taken very often.’ And 
again : ‘I like distinct colours, black and white. I like decision.’ 

Q2 
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We wish such language were held by those who are now working 
the institution of the Gordon Boys’ Home at Bagshot. ‘They seem 
to appreciate the name rather than the spirit of Gordon. The words 
of St. Paul that ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,’ are not, 
we think, inapplicable to such a case. 


Chapters of Early English Church History. By WitiiaM Bricut, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1888.) 


THE appearance of a second edition of Dr. Bright’s Zarly English 
Church History, with some additions and corrections, is a fact in- 
teresting to students of Church history, and invites us to say a few 
words on the general character of this excellent work. What is 
known as picturesque history—that is to say history abounding in 
graphic touches and minute details—is very attractive reading, but it 
often has the fault of inaccuracy. The attempt to present a picture 
which shall interest and captivate the reader is apt to overbear a 
careful sifting of the facts exhibited, and these are coloured with too 
free a brush, and made to present a hue which does not properly 
belong to all of them. As a rule, scarce any historical facts, periods, 
or characters can be fairly set forth without qualifications, and the 
relation of possibly extenuating and counterbalancing circumstances. 
Testimony is terribly liable to be tinged by party spirit and marred 
by falsehood. The historian proper must be an enquirer and sifter 
of evidence, not a partisan who gleefully picks up on every side 
every specious bit of fact or speech which can be made to do duty for 
upholding his theory. One special merit of Canon Bright’s £ar/y 
Lnglish Church History is that while it is eminently ‘picturesque,’ 
and full even to repletion of details, it is also accurate and fair. 
The writer’s love and devotion to the early Church does not lead 
him to set forth as historical statements which will not stand the 
test of criticism, or even in the case of his most favoured characters, 
to pass by or gloss over their shortcomings. Thus he is content to 
say of the British Church, whose history so many endeavour to invest 
with a definiteness which does not belong to it, that it ‘shows like a 
valley wrapt in mists across which some fitful lights irregularly gleam. 
We know nothing of its episcopal succession, very little of its internal 
life or of its efforts at self-extension. We read of some of its buildings 
having been known to exist at Canterbury, Caerleon, Verulam . . . but 
antiquarians have found but very few memorials of Roman-Bishop 
Christianity’ (pp. 10, 11). This is perhaps rather an under-statement. 
We not only vead of these remains, but we see them, as in the fine old 
Romano-British Church in the castle of Dover. Again, St. Gregory, to 
whom we owe so much, is described in enthusiastic terms of laudation 
for his charity and tender heart, but the Canon does not feel justi- 
fied in altogether omitting the story of the poor monk cast forth on 
a dunghill to die, because he was found to have a few gold coins in 
his possession ; and is obliged to ‘ pause a moment’ over the great 
Pope’s laudatory letters to queen Brunhild, and his ‘ repulsive lauda- 
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tion of the odious tyrant Phocas’ (p. 46). Canon Bright’s mind is 
an eminently fair one, and though he is full of a zeal for his subject 
which gives a special charm to his pages, he is not prepared to dis- 
regard any facts, however unpleasant, which his great learning and 
extensive reading bring up in connexion with the matter which he 
is treating. ‘To this extensive reading the vast apparatus of foot- 
notes in his volume bears striking testimony ; but while we would 
not readily miss any of these, we cannot but feel that they are 
somewhat distracting to anyone trying to ‘get up’ the history from 
his book, the eye being constantly drawn away from the text to some bit 
of curious and interesting information contained in the notes. We may 
add that the principal additions to the new edition are to be found in 
these notes. Canon Bright has evidently kept an interleaved copy of his 
book near at hand and inserted into it any additions or corrections 
suggested by those who have written on these subjects since his 
book was published ; and we imagine that very few bits of new in- 
formation have escaped his eye. We cannot commend these constant 
distractions and this excessive multiplication of references ; some to 
books inaccessible to the ordinary student, some to books very in- 
ferior in authority to the volume which appeals to them for support. 
But the great amount of references, if they do not help the reader 
much, at any rate testify to the industry and to the fair spirit of 
the author. The reader may be sure that nothing has been over- 
looked, and that he has here the fairly-considered conclusions of 
a most competent enquirer, with the grounds on which these con- 
clusions are arrived at plainly put forward. If he does not agree 
with all the conclusions, it will not be because anything has been 
kept back or slurred over, but because he attributes a different value 
to the data with which he is furnished ; and perhaps approaches 
the subject with somewhat less of that guileless and enthusiastic 
temper which is eminently characteristic of Canon Bright. This 
enthusiasm, which makes his book singularly readable, may perhaps 
prejudice in the eyes of some its historical character ; a captious critic 
may even be inclined to say that all the Canon’s geese are swans. It 
may, however, be perfectly true that a book full of legend and miracle 
and quaint stories as this is, may give a far more accurate picture of 
the times historically than a cold and critical narrative which is for 
ever occupied in trying to separate the legendary from the actual, the 
miraculous from the real. 

Canon Bright’s book may be regarded as a loving exposition of 
Bede, with all the illustration which a most extended and careful re- 
search can bring to bear on the pages of the venerable father of English 
Church History. Nothing is omitted which may help us to get aclear 
and definite grasp of those misty and feebly-developed times—not 
alone chronicles and ancient records which may help, but other 
sources of information, more trustworthy than these, are liberally 
made use of. ‘Topographical details, evidently gained from personal 
observation, bring vividness and reality to many a narrative, and, 
what is more valuable still, because more certain, the etymologies of 
words are never neglected. One may be mistaken about topography, 
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and it is perilous to infer facts from the shape and contour of mounds 
and valleys, as is done so freely in Zhe Making of England. But 
when the locale is sufficiently known and pointed out by the record, 
then topography is admirable for illustration and the production of 
clearness. But about etymologies one cannot be far wrong. The 
name comes down to us as a genuine relic of the past. The early 
history of a nation may be said to be almost embedded in its names, 
and is capable to a great extent of being evolved from them. Canon 
Bright never neglects the meaning of names and words, and gains much 
illustrative matter from them. We observe that he has added some new 
etymological notes in the new edition. One of these is the presence 
of the word wéa//, i.e. strangers, in the compounds [Vallingford and 
Cornz'all, telling us the place where the ‘strangers,’ i.e. the British, 
passed the river, and the place where they settled ; accounting also 
for the name of their chief habitation, and linking together, as the 
refuge of the British, Cumbria, Wales proper, and Devon and Corn- 
wall, West Wales (p. 27). Then we have an undying monument of 
the work of Paulinus in the name of the village Pad/insburn (p. 125), 
and of the brave constancy of the deacon James in that of Akeburg 
(p. 136). We are glad to see that the erroneous notion of Southwell 
being the place where Paulinus baptized in the Trent is now abandoned. 
In the new edition Zrovulfingacester is assigned to Littlebérough, still, 
we think, erroneously, but at any rate on the Trent (p. 128). The 
Welsh name quoted for the battle of Heavenfield (Catisgua/, the 
battle below the wall) seems to fix the locality of this important 
contest ; but Canon Bright is a little inaccurate in calling this the 
‘ definitive triumph of the Christian cause in Northumbria’ (p. 138), 
a description which more properly belongs to the battle of Wingfield. 
The name of Bamborough=Bebba’s burgh, is made to tell us some- 
thing of a queen obscured by the mist of ages (pp. 25,171). <AZedes- 
hamstede, ‘the dwelling-place in the meadows,’ describes the pleasant 
location of one of the earliest English monasteries; and Gyrwy 
(p. 333), the original of Jarrow, speaks of ‘the smooth bay’ near 
which was the home of the famous Bede. This sort of illustration, 
scattered so thickly through the volume, is one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the book. 

If we had to point out another striking feature we should select 
the sort of affectionate zeal with which the writer sets himself to 
delineate, with almost extravagant detail, individual characters and 
careers. Bede, Cuthbert, Wilfrid, become saintly heroes in his 
hands ; but here, even, the absolute fairness of the Canon’s mind 
does not desert him. ‘The ‘splendid name’ of Wilfrid is yet saddled 
with the charges of ‘imperiousness and egotism,’ ‘a Roman love of 
domination,’ and a ‘self-complacent consciousness of exertions and 
sacrifices made for the Church’ (p. 201). These charges are absolutely 
true, but they would have been omitted by many a writer zealously 
setting himself to colour an heroical character. We confess not to 
have much sympathy with Wilfrid, the Roman partisan, nor are we 
altogether prepared to accept Canon Bright’s view, that the Church 
of Northumbria had only a ‘ temporary mission’ (p. 213), considering 
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that a far larger portion of the English nation was Christianized from 
this source than from any other. 

As in the case of so valuable a writer as Dr. Bright much interest 
attaches to the changes which he has made in the new edition of his 
work, we may note some that we have observed in collating the two 
editions, but upon the whole there are few of any great importance. 
At p. 9 the third British bishop at the Council of Arles is almost 
accepted as the Bishop of Lincoln ; p. 49, a paragraph is inserted 
descriptive of Ethelbert’s state of mind in accepting baptism ; p. 102, 
the ‘ Strathclyde clergy’ are added to those who accept the Roman 
Easter ; p. 112, ‘ Northern Angles’ are substituted for ‘ Northumbrian 
line ;’ p. 128, Littleborough for Southwell ; p. 183, a new paragraph 
is inserted as to the locality of Wingfield ; p. 268, Malmesbury is 
spoken of doubtfully as Aldhelm’s town (Aldhelm is one of the rare 
cases in which laudation is used too indiscriminately. We fear he 
was as lacking in charity as he certainly was in Scripture knowledge) ; 
p. 286, the note on Czdmon is rewritten (Canon Bright cannot accept 
the ‘metrical paraphrase’ as the work of the Whitby cowherd) ; 
p. 326, the Council of Hafield is assigned, not to Hatfield in Herts, 
but is said to be the same place as Clovesho, or Cliff-at-hoe, near 
Rochester.' 

That such a small amount of change and addition should have 
been found necessary in a book which was published ten years ago is 
a strong testimony to the care and accuracy which characterized the 
original volume. 


fistory of the Catholic Church of Scotland, from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the present day. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D., 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by D. OswaLp HunNTER Btair, O.S.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and II. (Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1888.) 


Our fellow-Churchmen in Scotland have laid hold of the history and 
antiquities (especially the Church history and antiquities) of their 
native land with a strength quite disproportioned to their scanty 
numbers. What other religious communion in that country can put 
forward such an array of names as those of Tytler, Scott, Joseph 
Robertson, John Stuart, Cosmo Innes, Bishop Forbes, Mackay, 
Burton, Robert Chambers, Professor Grub, and last--- most certainly 
not least—the present Historiographer royal, Dr. Skene? ‘To a certain 
extent, perhaps, this curious phenomenon may be accounted for. 
Some thirty years ago one of the most eminent persons in that list, 
the lamented Joseph Robertson, said to the present writer: ‘My 
countrymen believe that Christianity went to sleep with the Apostles, 
and woke up again with John Knox.’ The speaker was referring, of 
course, to his Presbyterian compatriots of that epoch. The Roman 

1 Much curious information as to the locality of the early councils is 
to be found in a pamphlet by Mr. Kerslake on The Supremacy of Mercia. 
The writer shows good reasons for believing that the Councils of Chelsea 
(so called) were also held at this same locality of Cliff-at-hoe. 
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Catholics had been driven out of the land excepting in a few some- 
what remote and isolated districts. Hence the dearth of Roman and 
of Presbyterian antiquaries. There were, indeed, brilliant exceptions. 
Innes was a Roman Catholic and a very honest one. Principal 
Robertson and David Laing were Presbyterians. But the Episco- 
palians, speaking roughly, had alone the inclination and the ability, 
as a body, to discuss the intervening period between the dawn of 
Scottish Christianity and the Reformation. 

The present generation has seen a change in this respect, though 
it would not be easy, even now, to name many Presbyterian anti- 
quaries who have worked from the sources of history and become 
authorities. Nor have they done much, we think, in the way of 
editing. On this point, however, it must be owned that Ireland has 
enjoyed at least one great triumph. One of the earliest, perhaps the 
very earliest, book (outside Church offices) ever published in Scotland, 
was Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba. But ¢he edition of this interest- 
ing and valuable work is that of Dr. (now Bishop) Reeves. Still 
Scottish Episcopacy may console itself with the reflexion that it is a 
fellow-Churchman who has won for himself this glory ; and that as 
Columba started from Ireland for Iona, an Irish student had a sort 
of native claim and right to undertake a task which no one could 
have done more thoroughly and exhaustively. 

The Irish famine of 1845 drove thousands from the shores of 
Erin and made an immense addition to the number of Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, especially in Glasgow and Dundee. ‘The 
adoption of the Roman Creed by some Scottish persons of wealth 
and station during the succeeding decade helped to place Rome in a 
new and different position in North Britain. Under these circum- 
stances it is only natural that the members of that communion should 
desire to place before their co-religionists and the public at large 
their view of Church history in Scotland. Not having, at present, 
it would seem, a Scotsman ready for this undertaking, they have 
translated from the German the first two volumes of Dr. Bellesheim’s 
History ; and will in due time, we presume, publish the remainder. 
The translator, F. Hunter Blair, has added many excellent notes of 
his own. 

Let it at once be said that the Roman Catholic view of the 
subject could hardly be stated more fairly and temperately than is 
done in the volumes before us. We differ, of course, occasionally ; 
and some /acune in our judgment exist, which it would be desirable, 
if possible, to fill up. But we shall at least try to be as candid as Dr. 
Bellesheim and F. Blair. 

Both the author and the translator have examined original matter, 
especially with reference to Irish Saints whose lives have been con- 
nected with the fortunes of Scotland. The last chapter of the second 
volume which treats of ‘ Education and Art in Scotland before the 
Reformation ’ is perhaps, taken as a whole, the most original and 
effective in these volumes ; though even in that much is due to 
Cosmo Innes and Mr. Anderson. But if from the portion of the 
work before us we were to subtract what is borrowed— most honour- 
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ably and frankly borrowed, be it said—from non-Roman writers, this 
history of the Church in Scotland would undergo something like a 
collapse. 

For example, we find in each volume an excellent map, one of 
Caledonia before the eighth century, one of the same land in the 
thirteenth century. Good ; but they are both taken, with the author’s 
leave, from Dr. Skene’s Ce/tic Scotland. On the character of St. 
Columba there is a difference between the Roman Catholic Monta- 
lembert and the Anglo-Catholic Skene. Dr. Bellesheim sides with 
the Anglo-Catholic. Chapter iii. in vol. i. gives us an interesting 
and graphic picture of ‘The Cloister Life of Iona.’ Yes ; buta foot- 
note at its commencement most honestly informs us that, ‘to avoid 
frequent reference, it may here be stated that the substance of this 
chapter is in great part taken from Dr. Reeves’s excellent Introduc- 
tion to his edition of Adamnan’s Zéfe (vol. i. p. go).’? We take up 
this volume again, and open it in two places by chance, pp. 248 and 
264. A note appended to the former page refers with approbation 
to the opinion of Professor Grub ; and three references in the latter 
run thus: ‘Stubbs, Acta Pontiff. Ebor ; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, 
vol. ii. p. 190; Keith, Catalogue of Scottish Bishops ;’ though an 
inference of the last-named author is (not unreasonably) questioned. 
We might go on in this strain ; but enough has been done, we fancy, 
to justify our statements. Let it suffice to refer to the obligations 
acknowledged to the late Bishop Forbes of Brechin for his edition of 
the medizval biographies of St. Ninian and St. Kentigern and his 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints. 

Nevertheless even a student who is well read in Skene and Grub 
may no doubt cull many curious facts or theories from Dr. Belles- 
heim’s volumes. Singular, for instance, is the view that the name 
of the Scottish capital is derived (i. p. 29) not from Edwinsburg, 
but at a much earlier date from St. Edana (alleged to be another 
form of Medana or Monenna) out of which come Dunedene and 
Edeneburg.! 

In one place Dr. Bellesheim (i. p. 117 #.) may be right in thinking 
that Dr. Skene has gone too far in asserting that ‘ dy the custom of 
the Scottish Church only one bishop was necessary for the consecra- 
tion of another,’ and elsewhere he may be justified in asking for 
further proof from Professor Grub for one of his inferences. More- 
over, a great deal, in which the best authorities are pretty well agreed, 
is set forth in a lively and agreeable manner. Still we feel it to be a 
duty to specify some points, on which we are not able to accept the 
conclusions of the work before us. 

1. It will be attributed, no doubt, to our prejudice that we are 
unable to see even that indirect proof which F. Hunter Blair claims 
for Dr. Bellesheim’s book, that St. Columba and his followers 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Roman Church. 

2. Again, Dr. Skene asserts that ‘the Rome of the fourth and 
fifth centuries was not the Rome of the Middle Ages. It was the 

1 The present Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Dowden, adopted, before the 
publication of Dr. Bellesheim’s book, the signature ‘J. Edenburgen.’ 
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Church of St. Jerome and St. Augustine.’ Dr. Bellesheim naturally 
enough (i. p. 19 #.) combats this statement, and thinks it enough to 
refer to Allies’ Per Crucem ad Lucem for proof of the assertion ‘that 
the two Fathers above mentioned were zealous defenders of the 
Roman primacy.’ The examination of Mr. Allies’ reasoning would 
require an article to itself. But, if one living authority is to be set 
against another, we may surely contrast Mr. Allies with Dr. Dollinger. 
‘ None of the ancient confessions of faith, no catechism, none of the 
patristic writings composed for the instruction of the people contain 
a syllable about the Pope, still less any hint that all certainty of faith 
and doctrine depends onhim. For the first thousand years of Church 
history not a question of doctrine was finally decided by the 
Pope.’ ! 

3. Dr. Bellesheim reproves Dr. Skene for a disposition (common, 
it is said, to most non-Roman Church historians) to explain away the 
supernatural. Now we readily admit that this is a matter on which 
the recoil from credulity has made men rush into the opposite ex- 
treme. ‘That we, who are members of a reformed Church, are liable 
to this danger is true, and it well behoves us to be watchful. Still 
credulity is not faith, but an enemy to faith. One of the ablest 
apologists for the creed of Christendom, and also for much that is 
distinctively Roman, the French barrister, M. Auguste Nicolas, feels 
compelled to commence his chapter on Miracles by admitting the 
difficulty which arises out of the uncritical and easily-convinced 
temper of the Middle Ages. Mohler—and we can hardly mention a 
name of higher authority on the Roman side—regards the marvels 
recorded of St. Pachomius, in reference to the animal creation, as a 
kind of expression of the conviction that nature has no enemies for 
men thoroughly reconciled to God ; and he is inclined to believe that 
St. Athanasius in his Zife of Antony inserted some details for edifi- 
cation, rather than as statements of fact. ‘The Duc de Broglie, who 
appeals to Mohler ? for support, compares some of these narratives to 
scenes in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.3 It must not then be sup- 
posed that the difficulty of drawing the line of demarcation between 
the natural and the supernatural is a problem that only perplexes 
critics who are not of the Roman obedience. Jahn, the author of 
the Archaeologica Biblica,' treats the question whether demoniac pos- 
session was a form of natural malady as an open one, and now we 
have another Roman Catholic, Mr. Mivart, apparently suggesting the 
same view in the pages of the Vineteenth Century. If we are told that 
many Roman divines consider this a dangerous license, we reply that 


1 Janus, p. 62 (English translation). The 77zmes is right, in its article 
on Déllinger’s birthday (March 1889), in assigning to Dollinger the sub- 
stance as well as a great part of the actual wording of this book. 

* Life of Athanasius, bk. iv. (versus fin). 

3’ DEglise et PEmpire au [Vem Sidcle (tome iii. pp. 109-11). 

* An English translation was published at Andover in America and 
at Oxford (1836). Jahn, who was professor of Oriental languages in the 
University of Vienna from 1789 to 1806, underwent some censure, but on 
what grounds we have not been able to ascertain. 
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so do many Saihenmuaeinie Anglicans, who gladly follow in these 
matters the teaching of such writers as the late Archbishop Trench. ! 

But must not Adamnan be considered, despite our debt of grati- 
tude to him, as one of those writers who make us hesitate, if we are 
invited to accept him as a competent judge and critic of the marvel- 
lous? Even Dr. Bellesheim (vol. ii. p. 147) allows that instances of 
St. Columba’s skill as a good judge of wind and weather may by 
degrees have come to be held ‘as proofs of miraculous and prophetic 
power.’ Another exemplification of the same tendency has always 
struck us greatly. Adamnan records it as a manifestation of predictive 
power that St. Columba warned one of the brethren that, if he did not 
take care, a roll of manuscripts which he was carrying under his arm 
would fall into a vessel of water near at hand. ‘ And as the holy man 
prophesied, so it came to pass. For this brother, turning suddenly 
round, forgot the book, and it dd tumble into the pail of water.’ 

4. The chapter on the Celtic Liturgies (in which our author 
manifests a spirit of opposition to the views of Mr. Warren) is at any 
rate able and ingenious. But we have only space for a few words on 
those previous chapters in vol. ii. (the fifth and sixth) which tell the 
tale of the overthrow of the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland. 
Do they solve the problem? How did it come to pass that a Church 
with so many high gifts, so seemingly entwined with the national life, 
capable of rearing such saintly statesmen-prelates as Archbishop 
Kennedy, fell almost as if it had been a child’s house built out of a 
pack of cards, and for at least two hundred years not only failed to 
make its voice heard in the nation’s heart, but seemed to languish as 
if it had never been ? 

One point which our authors (for we here conjoin writer and 
translator) have noticed had long struck us as an element worth 
consideration. It is one brought forward by Mr. Buckle, namely, 
the lack of powerful towns in Scotland which might have proved a 
check to the ultra-feudalism of the land. We are further told in these 
pages that the Scottish bishops of the Reformation period were better 
than their English brethren. It is also implied that the charges of 
immorality brought against the character of John Knox are probably 
well founded. Well, but to our thinking, this only increases the 
difficulty. Why were the better men the more easily laid prostrate ? 
How did an immoral reformer come to gain more power and influ- 
ence than men who were not charged with personal obliquities of 
conduct? We fear that our authors have different weights and 
measures when they estimate the evidence against Beaton and against 
Knox. But on that we cannot pause to dwell. Zhe TZad/et, in re- 
viewing a recent work on Scottish history, reminded us how many of 
the accusations against the medizeval Church of Scotland come from 
enemies, and the warning is repeated in these volumes. Granted ; 
but strike out all that is urged by foes, if you will, and just read the 
evidence from friends alone which is set forth by Professor Grub and 
Miss Kinloch. 

The authors before us have every right to dwell on the greed of 


' Notes on the Miracles. 
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the nobles and on the gold of Elizabeth. Nor have they shirked 
the testimony that reminds us of the words, ‘Ye are witnesses unto 
yourselves.’ They admit the faultiness of a condition of matters, 
in which lay impropriators, often illegitimate sons of nobles, had long 
held abbacies and other ecclesiastical positions. But they do not 
seem to us to impress on the mind of the reader, as Professor Grub 
does, the bad example of many high functionaries and the dearth of 
preaching (though they allude to the lack of catechisms), nor do their 
extracts from the pages of that gallant defender of a failing cause, 
Ninian Winzet, make us feel so deeply as do those given by Miss 
Kinloch,! how painfully conscious Winzet was that it was lack of 
trustworthy allies, far more than even the energy of opponents, that 
made his position so dreary, melancholy, and all but hopeless. They 
do not, with Lingard,? seem to hint that the satires of a Sir David 
Lindsay were powerful, because based on truth. We do not in the 
least accuse Dr. Bellesheim or F. Hunter Blair of intentional reti- 
cence. But we do think that students of the above-named works, 
and of the late Lord Crawford’s Lives of the Lindsays will—we do not 
say have solved the problem under consideration—but will at least 
have come nearer to its solution, than those who only trust to the 
treatment allotted to it in the volumes which we have been attempting 
to review. 


The Minister of the True Tabernacle, and his Ministry in the Church 
on Earth. By the Right Rev. ALLAN BECHER WEsp, D.D., 
Bishop of Grahamstown. (London: Skeffington & Son, 1888.) 

THE Bishop of Grahamstown, being in England for the Lambeth 

Conference, was asked by the Bishop of Truro, disabled by ill health, 

to ordain for him at Whitsuntide last. The seven addresses delivered 

immediately before the ordination, ‘ when the strain of examination 
and anxiety was over,’ are now printed, and they are quiet, thought- 
ful meditations, which must have been very profitable to those who 
heard them. In the first address, ‘On the Anglican Principles of 

Worship,’ we find a number of propositions entirely in accord with 

those that have been more than once of late set forth in this Review. 

The Bishop sees clearly enough the disastrous effects that will follow 

the taking of not merely principles, but details of ritual from the Pian 

books. He deplores the adoption of ‘a servile conformity to a local 

Latin use’ (p. xiv), which may cause, ‘on the one hand, a violent 

Puritan reaction, and on the other, possibly on a large scale, a suicidal 

submission to the Papal claims from amongst the ranks of the many 

pious and devout, but not very thoughtful or well-read, followers of 
this school.’ The Bishop charitably suggests that this servile con- 


* History of Scotland, chiefly in its Ecclesiastical Aspect (Edinburgh : 
R. Grant and Son, 1888). Even Zhe Tad/et in its review admitted the 
fairness of the author. 

* The pride of the clergy, their negligence in the discharge of their 
duties, and the rigour with which they exacted their dues, had become 
favourite subjects of popular censure’ (History of England, vol. vi. chap. i. 
p. 13, 6th edition). 
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formity is adopted as ‘a way of asserting our own identity with the 
Church of our fathers.’ But surely the last thing that they should 
do who wish to demonstrate the continuity of the present Church of 
England with the Church before the Reformation would be to adopt 
any ceremony on Roman authority only. It cannot be too frequently 
insisted that the modern Roman books have been so changed, 
‘reformed,’ added to, or mutilated, that they cannot be appealed to 
as evidence of ancient practice with any certainty of an accurate 
reply. Most of the Roman customs that we are asked to adopt, 
in order to show the continuity of the Church in this land, are not 
even medieval or post-medizeval ; they are of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. If Sir Thomas More were to come back to 
this earth, and were to be shown a modern fiddle-backed Roman 
chasuble, he probably would not be able to recognize it as a Church 
vestment at all. And he certainly would see no kindred in the 
miserable skimped cotta to the full surplice—a vests talaris—that he 
wore in his parish church of Chelsea. The Italian birretta would 
be entirely unknown to him. A ‘servile conformity,’ as an historical 
assertion, is, therefore, perfectly useless.) Some Roman Catholics 
look upon an appeal to history as treason ; while the more intelligent 
have but little sympathy with those who practise ceremonies, such as 
the reading of the last Gospel at the altar, which they tell us only 
began with the reform of Pius V. Shall we soon see added to our 
English service the new prayers which the present Pope has ordered 
to be said at the end of Mass? 

There are many points in which the Bishop speaks a language 
dictated not only by prudence but by liturgical science. Crriticizing 
unfavourably a little work which we have already noticed, he con- 
demns the rule that ‘at a Mass other than the “ High Mass” the 
assistants are not to be priests, though they may be available and 
present in the church, but lay servers, possibly young lads. No 
amount of correct ritual accessories,’ adds the Bishop, ‘can really 
make up for a lowering of the great ministry of the Eucharist by such 
substitution’ (p. xviii). Of the assumption whatever is not expressly 
prohibited is permitted the Bishop says truly that it would play as 
great havoc with our ritual as the dictum that whatever is not expli- 
citly enjoined is prohibited (p. xix). 

The ‘sotto voce utterances of the officiating priest with his assist- 
ants, or inaudible recitation of public offices,’ which the Bishop con- 
demns, are doubly irritating, because they show an entire want of 
knowledge of the practice of the Church of Rome, which these clergy- 
men think they are imitating. Let them go to St. John Lateran at 
Rome, and they will hear all over that great basilica the voice of a 
priest saying Mass in one of the side chapels. ‘The Bishop speaks of 
‘the huge scandal of a muttered or gabbled consecration’ (p. xxviii). 
Only last Lent we heard Mass said by a Carthusian abbot, and every 
word of the canon was audible. The scandal that the Bishop de- 
plores is thus not so delightfully Roman as some may think, and half 
its attraction will be lost. It is these men on the fringe and outskirts 
of the Church party, with their grievous folly and ignorance, that 
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bring upon us such calamities as the prosecution of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

What the Church of England needs is not a number of anony- 
mous directories which assume ‘the function of a congregation of 
rites’ (p. xvii), but an authoritative setting forth of a few manly, 
scholarly, sound English principles of worship. As the Bishop tells 
us, if English me are to be drawn to our churches the worship must 
appeal quite as much to the intellect as to the emotions. And intel- 
lect is not likely to be attracted to the ritual set forth by the ordinary 
directory-maker. 


Histoire de la Vie et des Quvres de Monseigneur Darboy, Archevégque 
de Paris. Par Mgr. J. A. Fouton, Archevéque de Lyon. 
(Paris : Poussielgue fréres, 1889.) 

In the vestry of Notre Dame at Paris there are preserved as relics 

the torn cassocks of three Archbishops of Paris. One is that of 

Mgr. Affre, who fell on the barricades in 1848, saying, ‘ Bonus 

pastor animam suam dat pro ovibus.’ Another is that of Mgr. 

Sibour, who in a procession at St. Etienne du Mont was stabbed to 

the heart by an unfrocked priest. The third is that of Mgr. Darboy, 

the subject of this memoir, whose cruel murder by the Communists 
in 1871 many of us can remember. There are few Churches in 
modern times able to boast that three of their chief pastors, almost 
in succession, have been cut off by violent hands in the midst of 

their duty. It is a great honour to the Church of Paris that, in a 

corrupt and demoralized society, it has been able to bring forth 

martyrs not unworthy of the first ages of Christianity. - 

Georges Darboy was born on January 16, 1813. His parents 
lived in a little town called Fayl-Billot, in the diocese of Langres. 
They gained a modest livelihood by means of a ‘commerce d’épi- 
cerie.’ Their son was ordained priest on December 17, 1836. In 
1839 he was made professor in the seminary of Langres ; and we 
are told by the Archbishop of Lyons of two changes that he made 
in the teaching of the seminary: one was to introduce the easy 
ethics of Liguori in place of the more austere morals which were the 
French tradition from Port Royal; the other change was to insist 
upon the doctrinal infallibility of the Roman Pontiff (p. 47). Neither 
of these changes can seem to us improvements ; and they surprise us. 
The first work by which the Abbé Darboy came into notice was an 
edition of St. Denys the Areopagite (Pseudo-Dionysius scholars are 
wont to call the writer), but in which the Abbé maintained the 
almost exploded hypothesis that Dionysius the Areopagite and the 
founder of the Church of Paris are the same. Nevertheless, the 
work served to recommend him to Mgr. Affre, who called him to 
Paris in 1845 ; and thus began the connexion of Georges Darboy 
with the metropolitan see, which, with the exception of a few years’ 
interruption when he was Bishop of Nancy, was to continue till the 
fatal days of May 1871. 

Most of us, in turning over the pages of this memoir, will look at 
once for the chapters which tell us of the Vatican Council in 1870 
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or of the imprisonment of the Archbishop in 1871. The only feel- 
ing that we have in reading the chapter on the Vatican Council is 
disappointment. Mgr. Darboy led the Opposition, or Minority, as it 
is less respectfully called, at the Council. The part which the Arch- 
bishop played at Rome in 1870 is by far the most important episode 
in his life ; yet all that is said about the Council is given in a chap- 
ter of less than thirty pages, out of a volume of 644. Ce gui se 
passe au Concile is not even mentioned. A part of a letter to Louis 
Napoleon, in which the Archbishop invokes an intervention of the 
civil power, is indeed printed in a footnote (p. 461) ; but a presen- 
tation of the whole of such documents is needed. ‘There is not even 
a list of the Archbishop’s published works. The whole of the pas- 
toral letter issued before leaving Paris for Rome would have been of 
the highest historical interest ; but only excerpts are given us, though 
the letter submitting to the Vatican decrees is printed in full. No 
doubt the Archbishop of Lyons would have found it a hard matter 
to have spoken fully on all points without wounding Ultramontane 
sensibilities ; but a life of Mgr. Darboy, which does not deal fully 
with the Vatican Council, must be singularly imperfect. 

The chapters which tell of the imprisonment and death of the 
Archbishop are the most edifying in the book. The Archbishop was 
imprisoned and murdered because he was a Christian. ‘ For eighteen 
hundred years,’ said a man named Raoul Rigault, the president of 
the Communist tribunal (?), to the Archbishop, ‘ you have imprisoned 
free thought in the name of your religion : now it is time for free 
thought to settle with you’ (p. 519). It was with the greatest danger 
that the Holy Sacrament for their last Communion was conveyed to 
the prisoners. The incident reads like an episode out of the cata- 
combs ; the sacred elements had to be entrusted to the hands of a 
pious woman, Mademoiselle Delmas, who secretly and at the risk of 
her life carried the precious gift to the prison of La Roquette. It 
was from this source that the Archbishop was able to communicate 
himself on the day of his death (p. 579). 

When the Archbishop and his companions were led out for 
execution two rounds of bullets were discharged upon them. After 
the first round the Archbishop was seen still standing, with his right 
hand raised in the act of blessing his murderers. But this most 
touching spectacle did not soften the hearts of all who beheld it. 
‘ Ah, tu donnes ta bénédiction ; tiens, voilA la mienne,’ cried one of 
the Communists, who at once fired his rifle at the prelate. The 
front of the cassock at Notre Dame is pierced with numerous bullet- 
holes, while the back shows as many bayonet-thrusts: the Com- 
munists were not content with simply inflicting death. Surely the 
last archbishops of Paris have made some amends for the mistakes 
of a De Retz and a De Harlay. Mgr. Affre gave his life for his 
flock, Mgr. Sibour for the discipline of the clergy, Mgr. Darboy for 
the Christian faith—it may almost be said that he died as a witness 
for the belief in the existence of God. There may be still some hope 
for the nineteenth century when it can bring forth such Christian 
heroes as Monseigneur Darboy and General Gordon. 
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It must have been a troublesome task for the Archbishop of 
Lyons, the writing of this memoir of his martyred friend. On the 
one hand it was impossible to avoid all mention of the Vatican 
Council, and yet on the other, in speaking of it, it was a hard matter 
not to give offence to the Roman Court even by a simple setting forth 
of historical facts. A good part of the book is given up to hinting 
that Mgr. Darboy was always an ardent infallibilist and on the best 
of terms with the Roman Court. It would almost appear from 
the book that only once was there any friction between Mgr. Darboy 
and Pius IX. On October 26, 1865, the Pope administered a 
severe scolding to the Archbishop of Paris (p. 382) for having been 
present at the funeral of a Freemason, and also for attempting to 
visit, in accordance with ancient custom, the houses in the diocese of 
the Jesuits and Capuchins (p. 279), both old offenders against episcopal 
rights. ‘Three years later this letter found its way into print, to the 
just annoyance of the Archbishop. We are carefully told that 
Mgr. Darboy assented to the introduction into the diocese of Nancy 
of the ‘Roman liturgy ’—that is, of the modern Pian books (p. 233). 
It appears, however, that all the steps necessary for this innovation 
had been taken by Mgr. Menjaud, his predecessor. And we are not 
told that Mgr. Darboy steadfastly refused to abolish the Paris rite, a 
destruction only accomplished by his successor, immediately after his 
appointment to the see. Mgr. Foulon tells us a curious fact, which 
will astonish many an English Churchman—that Notre Dame remained 
unconsecrated till May 31, 1864 (p. 346). We all thought that 
Notre Dame was a cathedral church which became metropolitan in 
the seventeenth century. It will be news to many of-us that it was 
only consecrated by Mgr. Darboy. 

There are two points in this book on which we should like to 
have some explanation. At p. 578 it is said of M. Bonjean, who 
shared the imprisonment and death of the Archbishop, that in the 
Senate he was the chief defender of Gallicanism, and that he had some 
dislike to the order of the Jesuits ; but in the prison this dislike was 
overcome. ‘Le christianisme revenait tout entier dans cette grande 
Ame.’ Does this mean that an admiration of the methods of the 
Jesuits is necessary to the perfection of a Christian man? If so, we 
know several excellent Roman Catholics who are very imperfect 
Christians. For instance, it is hardly possible for a liturgical scholar 
to be very much taken with either Jesuits or Franciscans. Both 
orders have done their best to extinguish liturgical studies in the 
Church of Rome. Next, at p. 118, we are told of Mgr. Darboy’s 
work Sur le Caractire et le Diclin de ! Anglicanisme that it was one 
of the best of his books. We there read passages within inverted 
commas which need only the learning of an English schoolboy to 
refute their statements. 


‘I defy the English Church, says Mgr. Darboy, ‘to pass through the 
storm which sixty years ago threw down our churches, destroyed their 
political rights and many privileges, and brought the principal members 
of the clergy to the scaffold. I defy it to submit to this test and to 
reappear again in England in ten years after its destruction with the 
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same doctrine and religious organization, wth zts lay pope (!!), its wor- 
ship and discipline of to-day.’ 


Evidently Mgr. Darboy had never heard of the Great Rebellion, 
when the English Church underwent the very test which he proposes 
during a longer period than he names. Mgr. Foulon would have 
been better advised if he had not reprinted a challenge to Anglicanism 
so easily taken up, for it can hardly increase the reputation of Mgr. 
Darboy as an historical student. On our side of the Channel does 
it seem likely, for instance, that the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
or Bishop of Oxford would have been found so entirely wanting in a 
corresponding incident of English history? But we may console 
ourselves with the thought that sound historical views are not, after 
all, necessary for those highest forms of Christian endurance and 
heroism which were evoked by the wretches of the Commune in the 
prison of La Roquette. 


Advent in St. Paul's: Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two Comings of 
Our Lord. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. 2 vols. (London : 
Rivingtons, 1889.) 


THESE volumes exhibit the well-known characteristics which every- 
body associates with one who, to our minds, retains his pre-eminence 
among the preachers of the English Church. The sermons now pub- 
lished are, as usual, rich in theology : that essential element appears 
naturally, just where it should be, and where in some other hands it 


would fail to be present ; a discourse on ‘Joy in the Lord’ gives 
occasion for an exact statement of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
{i. 290): the ‘Blessings of our Lord’s First Coming’ suggest the 
familiar argument from His self-assertion, which is reiterated in a 
sermon on ‘Welcome to the Incarnate Saviour’ (i. 186, 424): we 
are reminded that ‘every act and every suffering of His is weighted ’ 
by His eternal Godhead ‘ with an infinite value, a value transcending 
all earthly estimate’ (i. 225, 294), while the routine of His life ‘as a 
young Man in the carpenter’s shop’ is sketched with almost startling 
realism (ii. 334) ; and the Sacraments are vindicated against deprecia- 
tion by being set forth as the special means of union with His sinless 
Humanity (i. 241). Grace is defined as a divine ‘influence or in- 
vigorating power streaming from Christ by the agency of His Spirit,’ 
and ‘acting upon the understanding and the will’ (i. 235, 328). 
The difficulties which keep so many minds from the faith are 
seriously faced, while impatience in regard to them is deprecated 
(i. 119). What the argument from causation can do is compared 
with what it cannot (i. 131) ; the stern or repulsive side of natural 
facts is acknowledged, or even emphasized (i. 119, 132, 322) ; an 
answer is suggested to the old question, Why does not a good God 
crush out evil? (ii. 112); the probability that God would give a 
revelation is urged on the ground of human ignorance and weakness 
(i. 194) ; His ‘rights’ are enforced as against a theory which denies 
them (ii. 26) ; freewill in man is set forth as real, yet as limited 
(i. 336, ii. 322); the old cavil about a ‘self-seeking’ element in 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. R 
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Christian morality is once more refuted (ii. 89) ; a sense of ‘steward, 
ship’ in property is recommended as ‘ the best insurance against the 
anti-social doctrines which treat it as robbery’ (il. 354) ; and in one 
of the most impressive of all these discourses it is contended, against 
positivists or secularists, that the present life receives from faith a 
‘moral enrichment’ which it cannot possess for those who treat it as 
their all (ii. 237). ‘Those who recollect with gratitude the author’s 
expository lectures will welcome with a smile of recognition the 
advice to ‘ put a great red line’ against Heb. xii. 1-11 in a long-used 
copy of the New Testament (i. 261). The teaching is enlivened by 
anecdotes, by reminiscences, by homely allusions to such moral and 
religious trials as beset young men in London workshops or houses of 
business (i. 279, ii. 273). And the humorous element, which has been 
perhaps increasingly discernible in Dr. Liddon’s late preaching (e.g. 
ina passage about ‘earthworms’ in the Easter sermons), is strongly 
represented by such observations as that some persons see in life only 
an opportunity for ‘a long doze’ (i. 397), that others ‘saunter through 
the Bible as if zaking a stroll up and down a backgarden, and ‘languidly 
note the Immensities as if they were daisies or dandelions’ (ii. 214) ; 
or that certain organs of public opinion in discussing religious subjects 
resemble a body of ‘ wel/-disposed and earnest persons armed with 
brooms, bursting into the National Gallery with a view of improving 
Raphael and Turner’ (i. 411). Sarcasm, in steady and delicate hands, 
is often as effective as the irony occasionally employed by St. Paul. 
If coarsely treated, it links itself to vulgarity, desecrates the preacher’s 
theme, and simply defeats his object. It is Dr. Liddon’s perfect taste, 
his exquisite refinement of mind, which gives so bright-a polish to this 
rapier ; and it is the pervading solemnity and intensity of his whole 
preaching which prevents its humour from being for a moment 
misunderstood. These volumes repeatedly inflict on the mind one 
sombre image, one awful inevitable fact (i. 81, 263; il. 200, 301, 
387), and nowhere more powerfully than in a sermon bearing the 
title, ‘The First Five Minutes after Death’ (ii. 68). The one 
criticism which we shall offer touches but the surface : the abundance 
of initial capitals is such that their significance is, to our thinking, 
impaired : it is frequently a case of ‘not seeing the wood for the 
trees.’ 


On Behalf of Belief: Sermons preached in St. Pauls Cathedral. By 
H. S. Hottanp, M.A. (London : Rivingtons, 1889.) 


In these remarkable sermons we have another of Canon Scott 
Holland’s beautiful and suggestive contributions to the Church’s 
apologetic literature. Perhaps there is, in his treatment of this great 
theme, a certain onesidedness : perhaps the preface to the book 
betrays a certain distaste for, a certain impatience of, ‘the apologetic 
handling of historical evidence.’ It is most true that the divine acts 
which the Creed recognizes are spiritual in their character, and that 
faith, as a ‘self-surrender to their power, is an affair of the will, of 
love, of the spirit of dedication.’ But, clearly, they are acts which 
have taken an historical form in that life, death, resurrection, which 
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are nothing unless historically real; and while the evidence re- 
lating to this point is but ancillary to ‘self-surrender,’ it is, 7# that 
character, momentous. And if the reader passes on from the preface 
to the first or the second sermon in this volume, he finds this prac- 
tically acknowledged, and may thus correct the impression which the 
preface is not unlikely to have made. Canon Holland looks on the 
objective fact of our Lord’s Resurrection as the one thing which ‘can 
account for Christian belief in the Lord, or for the creation of the 
Church.’ Without it, His life would have been a failure, a tragic 
overwhelming defeat ; only when He rose from the dead was that life 
‘lifted up into its real light.’ The ‘human career’ by itself would 
have been no basis for, no suggestion of, devoted trust or loyal adhe- 
sion on the part of followers ; criticism which tries to ‘extract’ such 
an ‘impulse’ from it ‘has slipped out of the scientific track.’ Belief 
in a risen Christ, ¢ha¢ has got to be explained. Other critics, says 
Canon Holland, admit this; only they reduce the Resurrection to a 
spiritual idea, and try to detach this idea from the ‘ myth,’ so called, 
of Christ’s human life. But if we believe the Resurrection, we secure 
both the ‘spiritual ideal’ and the ‘gracious Gospel story.’ Of course, 
there is no possibility of believing the Resurrection except as histori- 
cally true. This is just what is involved in the ‘indeed ’ which occurs 
five times over in pp. 46, 47. In the third sermon, the objections from 
‘uncertainty’ as to the authorship of the Gospels are met by point- 
ing to a story which preceded the writings, and can be ‘tracked back 
to a warranted, certified, authentic source ;’—only, while ‘ the facts of 
which we offer proof are historical,—that is, they are human, they are 
living,—the probability of their occurring will turn entirely on our 
personal estimate of human life and of its possibilities ; and what that 
estimate will be must always depend on our spiritual condition,’ so 
that if we do not, to begin with, believe in a ‘spiritual world,’ no 
external evidence can ever win our ‘ confidence,’ for we shall have a 
fixed preconception against its credibility. Another sermon treats of 
the ‘elemental enigmas,’ Can man know God ? is his moral recovery 
attainable ? and gives the answer ‘ Yes, but in Christ as risen, and in 
Him alone.’ The second subdivision of the volume deals with the 
‘necessary and vital correspondence between faith and the Church.’ 
Here, as before in Creed and Character, we are warned against the 
false antithesis which assumes, without warrant, the spirituality of 
mere individualism, whereas, in fact, faith’s true home is in Christ’s 
sacred household,—it is trained and matured by sympathy with the 
Church’s work, and involves that stress of faithful effort which was re- 
presented by the long struggle to which we owe our Creeds ; and 
here, in a few pages (p. 173 ff.), we have an extraordinarily vivid and 
true picture of the anxieties, the suspense, the scandals, the terrible 
trials of patient loyalty, which stretch between the first and the fourth 
General Councils, and contrast so sternly with ideals of easy-going 
success. ‘The last four sermons aim at showing that Christianity does 
not contradict, but respects, the facts of human nature. We have not 
space to dwell upon them ; but we would fain refer our readers to 
the noble context which exhibits the Incarnation as proving God’s 
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regard for our humanity (p. 252), and again, to the pathetic pages which 

suggest, not ‘universal restitution,’ but the prospect of salvation, 

‘though atter many stripes,’ of a soul which, ‘ below all its defilements,’ 

retains ‘something of belief in goodness, of appeal to God,’ and so 

passes out of this world ‘just snatched out of the jaws of the lion’ 

(P. 233): 

The Students English Church History: a History of the English 
Church. Third Period: From the Accession of the House of 
Hanover to the Present Time. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon 
of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington. (London: John Murray, 
1887.) 

In this volume Canon Perry completes his extremely valuable history, 

which covers the whole ground ‘ from the planting of the Church in 

Britain to the present time.’ This last volume is worthy of its two 

predecessors ; it contains a mass of information wonderfully accurate 

and most pleasantly told, but so condensed that it would be quite 
impossible within our limits to give anything like an analysis of its 
contents. It must, therefore, suffice to recommend it generally, and 
to select two or three salient points which it seems especially desirable 
to impress upon our readers. One of Canon Perry’s chief merits is, 
that he is not only accurate in his facts, but that, as an experienced 
historian, he knows how to give the right weight to each ; the features 
of his portraits, so to speak, are never out of proportion. Not only 
will the ‘students’ for whom it is written not be led astray by actual 
misstatements ; they will also learn to give each event its proper, and 
not more than its proper, importance. His method, particularly in 
the early part, is to take subjects rather than to write a chronicle. He 
thinks—and we thoroughly agree with him—that ‘the history of the 
Church of England during the eighteenth century cannot well be written 
in the way of chronicle, preserving an exact order in the sequence of 
events.’ It will be remembered that other historians of the eighteenth 
century, such as Mr. Lecky and Messrs. Abbey and Overton, to the 
value of whose joint work Canon Perry gives a generous testimony in 
his preface, have found it necessary to adopt the same course. And, 
probably because so much has been written of late years respecting the 
English Church in the eighteenth century, Canon Perry wisely devotes 
not much more than a fourth of his volume to that period, and reserves 
the remaining three-fourths for the more exciting and eventful period 
of the nineteenth century. His treatment of the earlier part of this 
later period is a notable instance of his true historical instinct. Those 
who have been accustomed to regard all the early part of the nine- 
teenth century before the autumn of 1833 as a time when the Church 

was fast asleep will be startled to see that he entitles chap. ix. 

(1800-1812) ‘The Commencement of the Church Revival ;’ but he 

is perfectly right in doing so, and none would have more cordially 

agreed with him than the great leaders of the Oxford movement 
themselves. There is, however, one name which should, we think, 
have been put more prominently forward in connexion with the com- 
mencement of the Church revival. It is that of Charles Daubeny, 
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who was so bold and able an exponent of Church principles that he 
used humorously to be called ‘the Guide to the Church,’ in allusion 
to the title of one of his most popular works. 

There is one other point on which Canon Perry’s thorough know- 
ledge of history leads him to take a different view from the popular 
one. From very opposite quarters one hears the whole blame of the 
unfortunate schism which was made by the Methodists attributed to 
the mismanagement of the Church, and especially of the clergy. It 
is SO very easy to say, ‘If we had been in the days of our fathers we 
would not have been partakers with them ;’ but let those who thus 
airily settle the whole matter—obviously without having studied the 
difficulty of the problem, and without any real insight into the mind 
of the eighteenth century—weigh well the following remarks, which are 
so important that we cannot better conclude this too short notice of 
a very valuable work than by quoting them in full :— 


‘The clergy of the eighteenth century are usually greatly blamed for 
their attitude towards the Methodists, and it is frequently asserted that 
the Wesleys and their followers were thrust out of the Church, to her great 
loss and danger. These accusations are made without due foundation. 
It was certainly open to the clergy, if not their bounden duty, to preach 
and write against the Methodist doctrines of sensible and instantaneous 
conversion, assurance as the test of safety, sinless perfection, and other 
eccentricities. Upon what principle could it be shown that parish priests 
were at once to accept views so entirely opposed to the sober doctrines 
of their Church, and to countenance their being taught to their people, 
merely because certain clergy, full of zeal indeed, and in the main orthodox, 
claimed the right of teaching them at all times and in all places? Those 
who had been zealous to inculcate on their people the requirements of 
practical religion would not welcome this disturbing element, which, 
though it did not in theory reject the importance of good living, practi- 
cally ignored it, and seemed to place the seat of religion in the sensations. 
That the opposition of the clergy to the Methodists was often attended 
with coarseness and rudeness is greatly to be lamented, but in itself oppo- 
sition was justifiable, and indeed ought to have been more systematic and 
upon more distinct Church principles. As a matter of fact there were 
not a few, both among the bishops and the clergy, who favoured the 
Methodists, and to assert that the Wesleys were driven out of the Church 
by anything but their own acts is inconsistent with the facts of the case’ 
(chap. iv. § 20). 


-Vanuals of Catholic Philosophy. The First Principles of Knowledge. 
By Joun Ricxkapy, S.J. (London: Longmans, 1888.) Lagic. 
By RicHarpD F. CLarkKg, S.J. (London: Longmans, 1889.) 
Moral Philosophy, or Ethics and Natural Law. By JosePu 
Rickasy, S.J. (London: Longmans, 1888.) 


THESE three volumes form a part of a series of works intended to 
present in an easily accessible form the philosophy which the Roman 
Church delights to honour. They are written by three different 
members of the Society of Jesus, and though remarkably similar in 
tone present some few differences of detail. The third—that on 
Ethics—is rendered additionally interesting by a list of authorities 
appended to each section. The style of the three is popular and 
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easily intelligible ; the uiadéinn are fully illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples, and there is plenty of rather blustering criticism of Idealism. 
The Reformation, of course, is censured as the cause of much error 
in philosophy, and this is done with vehemence in a tone resembling 
rather the controversy of two hundred years ago than that of a sober 
philosophical polemic. Of the three the first named above is perhaps 
the most interesting, as the foundations are laid in it upon which the 
others are reared. 

The burden of Mr. Rickaby’s utterance is that Idealism is wrong 
and Realism is right ; that Idealism is a mere blind, concealing a 
general scepticism as to the possibility of truth at all, whereas Realism 
alone will explain the facts of knowledge, and strengthen a man’s 
conviction of the validity of his rational processes. In a somewhat 
different form the same contention may be thus expressed. Since 
philosophers ceased to base their teaching upon St. Thomas Aquinas 
they have been moving on wrong lines. Descartes especially is 
responsible for many grievous errors, notably in his adoption of the 
principle, Cogito, ergo sum. ‘The false theories initiated by Descartes 
have been carried further and further in the direction of ineptitude, 
Hegel being, perhaps, the climax of all that is absurd. We should 
be the last to deny the supreme value of the work of St. Thomas in 
his own age, and the importance of a study of his writings for any one 
who wishes for a clear understanding of the problems of philosophy ; 
but we do not regard the questions of philosophy as capable of final 
settlement in any one age, still less can we join Mr. Rickaby in his 
contemptuous estimate of the philosophers of the critical school. We 
have not space to discuss the interpretation given of St. Thomas’s 
philosophical position, or of the relation of St. Thomas to Aristotle. 

The Realism of Mr. Rickaby consists chiefly in a dogmatic as- 
sumption of all the points at issue. We assume, first, that thoughts 
are in some sense like the things. ‘The likeness which is asserted 
is quite suZ generis’ (p. 5), and it is not meant ‘that knowledge, in 
order to be true, must exhaust the whole object’ (p. 4). This, how- 
ever, explains so little that we are told that our best course is, ‘ while 
admitting that 4ozw knowledge is possible is inscrutable to us, yet to 
insist that the fact is manifest to experience’ (p. 9). The knowledge 
thus assumed is expressed in judgment. The mind is capable of 
attaining certitude, metaphysical, physical, and moral. To justify 
this certitude in various regions certain primary truths are laid down. 
There is the first fact of all ‘knowledge, ‘the recognition by the subject 
of self’ ; also the ‘ first condition, ‘the subject’s power to know, also 
recognized as a fact,’ and there is further ‘a First Principle on the 
objective side, namely, the Principle of Contradiction’ (p.173). To 
these must be added a fourth : ‘ The Principle of Sufficient Reason’ 
(p. 175). All these are asserted at the end of an extremely incom- 
plete analysis of the facts of the mind. With these and the ultimate 
criterion of all Truth, viz. Evidence, the mind goes to work upon the 
world. ‘ Evidence is that character or quality about proposed truths 
or propositions oan mr make themselves accepted by the in- 
tellect or win assent’ (p. 221). It is worth while quoting one instance 
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of ve working of this osiinilaian ‘Consultee the proposition, ‘* Nothing 
can arise by chance, everything must have a sufficient reason.” In 
viewing the terms here we feel that the relation between them forces 
itself upon us by way of objective evidence ; we as distinctly feel the 
pressure put upon intelligence by some reality other than itself, as we 
feel on our bodily organs the pressure of an external weight’ (p. 22 
Comment upon this is not required. There is, of course, in various 
parts of the book much criticism of various authors who do not agree 
with Mr. Rickaby ; the most scientific and serious discussion of the 
questions at issue is in the section, ‘ Special Treatment of Certitude,’ 
chaps. il. and iii. In chap. iii. there is a naive admission of the in- 
adequacy of much that has gone before. ‘If the argument against 
idealism should to some appear scarcely to be an argument, the reason 
lies, not in the weakness of the cause, but in the fact that the case is 
too elementarily clear to allow of demonstration strictly so called ; and 
in that sense alone “the opposite of idealism cannot be proved”’ 
(p. 313). Is thecriticism of idealism to be assumed as well as all the 
other things above mentioned? We must not omit to mention a 
note, pp. 129-32, on Tractarianism, in which the orthodox Roman 
argument is reproduced, that Tractarianism was deficient in Logic. 
To illustrate this point, passages from T. Mozley’s Reminiscences and 
Mark Pattison’s AZemoirs are quoted side by side with one from M. 
Renan! Cvredat Romanus Apella. 

We have left ourselves comparatively little room for the treatment 
of the other two manuals. That which deals with Logic requires less 
complete discussion, since in its general outline it follows the order 
of the Formal Logic which is still required in the Oxford schools, 
and is familiar to most people who are in any way interested in 
philosophy. The author has had a wider aim in view than merely 
providing a manual for Catholics ; he would appeal also to perplexed 
Protestants, and to women who have shared the advantages of higher 
education (Pref. pp. xiii and xv). The principles laid down in the 
volume just described are assumed in this ; we may, therefore, leave 
them aside. Two points seem to deserve notice: the Doctrine of 
Universals and the Syllogism. It is needless to say that Mr. Clarke 
maintains the scholastic doctrine of Universals. ‘There is an inte- 
resting chapter in which this is discussed. The question is made to 
turn on differences in the conception of Unity. Mr. Clarke urges, 
and it is an important and valuable distinction, that there is a dif- 
ference between the Unity of the Individual and the Unity of the 
Universal. The former is numerical unity, the latter a unity of 
nature (p. 143). This Universal so characterized exists ‘in the In- 
dividua! object outside of us previously to and independently of any 
operation of the human intellect by means of which it is arrived at.’ 
It is not ‘the same in all the individuals. . . . It is a/ke in all with 
a most perfect likeness.’ ‘The Universal nature is represented in the 
human intellect as one and the same in all.’ But this aspect of it is 
due to the ‘inadequacy’ of the human mind, and depends ‘upon’ its 
‘ power to recognize the common nature in the various members of a 
class’ (pp. 161-2). This theory, though clear and intelligible, strikes 
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us as extremely difficult to accept in its present form. If it be really 
true that these Universals are attained by a mediate process, and 
after all inadequately attained, is there not a loophole for the idealistic 
position in this very incapacity of the mind to realize them as they 
are ? 

Next with regard to the Syllogism. On this point Mr. Clarke’s 
views are of the most scholastic kind ; he has contrived to keep him- 
self free from any contaminating influence from the modern schools, 
and presents us still with the Syllogism as the universal form of 
Thought. ‘All inductive reasoning must be reducible to syllogistic 
form in order to be valid’ (p. 309). Still more, of course, deductive 
reasoning. Asa specimen of an argument, which is hard to persuade 
into this form, we will cite from Mr. Bradley’ s Principles of Logic, 
p. 226, the following : A is to the right of B, B is to the right of C, 
therefore A is to the right of C. A major premiss can be constructed 
so as to assume the conclusion involved in the above argument ; it 
is this': ‘ A body is to the right of that which that, which it is to the 
right of, is to the right of.’ ‘This premiss is never heard in conversa- 
tion, and probably exists only in the heads of those who have studied 
Mr. Bradley, and not in those who wish to use the argument. For 
examples of the Fallacy of JZgnoratio Elenchi the reader should 
turn to the Appendix on the Scholastic Methods. The accusation 
of indifference to scientific discovery on the part of the Schoolmen 
is met by the contention that Theology is a much better science than 
Chemistry, &c. 

The treatise on Ethics is closely bound up with the philosophy of 
Aristotle. The definitions of the end of man’s existence (p. 7), of the 
difference between involuntary and non-voluntary actions (p. 27), of 
the mean in virtue (p. 77), are all purely Aristotelian. They might, 
we think, have been explained a little more into accordance with 
modern terms and ideas. But this is a mere detail. And the ad- 
ditions which are made to Aristotelian doctrine are not so attractive 
as to make us regret that there are not more of them. © It is true that 
the authority of the moral law is asserted admirably as a binding 
Imperative, and not as a mere utterance of the autonomous reason. 
And there are many true and valuable statements in most parts of the 
book. But these lose much of their force by appearing side by side 
with some astonishing specimens of evasion of the real bearing of the 
moral law. These, as may be anticipated, occur in connexion with 
Truthfulness. A lie is defined formally (p. 225) as ‘saying what one 
believes not to be true, or promising what one intends not to perform: 
briefly, it is speaking against one’s mind.’ If, however, one is pressed 
with questions about a matter which is secret ‘there is nothing left 
for it... but to lock your secret up, as it were, in a separate com- 
partment of your breast, and answer according to the remainder of 
your information, which is not secret, private, and confidential. This 
looks very much like lying ; but it is not lying, it is speaking the truth 
under a broad mental reservation’ (p. 233). On the next page Mr. 


1 Bradley, p. 227 
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Rickaby naively remarks : ‘ The point to make out is that no lie is 
told.” And the method he adopts is the following :— 


‘In the case contemplated the thought of the heart is, secrets apart, 
nay ; and though the word on the lips is zay simply, yet we must not take 
that word as the whole locution, but as a mere text, to which the situation 
of the speaker and the matter spoken of form a commentary, legible to 
any observant eye. The word is an annotated text: nay in the body of 
the page, with secrets apart inscribed in the margin. The adequate ut- 
terance is the whole page, text and gloss together : that speech answers 
to the speaker’s mind : therefore it is no lie’ 


It is rather difficult to conceive a case where the assertion made and 
the unspoken gloss do not together answer to the speaker’s mind. 
There are, moreover, some very curious utterances on the subject of 
killing in self-defence (pp. 210-11), which we have not space to quote. 
All these questions seem to us to be raised at the wrong point. The 
question for ethical consideration is not whether such and such an 
act can possibly be held to have escaped the condemnation of the 
moral law. ‘That may sometimes be a consideration for a priest 
hearing a confession, but it is not for a moralist. With all these 
casuistical investigations Green’s remarks on the process of moral re- 
form in the Prolegomena, and the right of the individual in time of 
war ! contrast most favourably. 

We cannot think that these attempts to refurbish Scholasticism 
for modern use are successful. Scholasticism is a study of very great 
interest, but we prefer to look for it in the ‘inscrutable Latin text- 
books,’ of which Mr. Clarke complains. In these we have at least 
the advantage of studying scholastic philosophy in its own form, with 
its own technical terms, and gathering from these its history and the 
problems really under investigation. Philosophy, though always 
changing, is always discussing the same questions, and the philosophy 
of the past can only claim a right to impose its forms upon the present 
by showing its superior fitness for dealing with the eternal problems. 
We do not think that this claim has been made out for Scholasticism, 
and we cannot imagine any reason for thus resuscitating it, unless, 
perhaps, the Congregation of the Index, which has decided that 
‘Reason can establish with certainty the existence of God, the 
spiritual nature of the soul, and the freedom of man’s will,’ ? has also 
decided that the scholastic form is the only right form for philosophy. 


The Counter-Reformation. (Epochs of Church History.) By 
ApotpHus W. Warp, Professor of History in the Owens 
College, Victoria University. (London: Longmans, 1889.) 

PROFESSOR WARD has had a far more difficult task to perform than 

any of his predecessors in the able and interesting series of little 

volumes edited by Canon Creighton. He has had to compress 
within two hundred small pages the history of the Roman Church, 
not in our own country, but in every part of Europe, during by far 
the most active and eventful period of her wonderful career. We 


1 Works, vol. ii. * First Principles, p. 133. 
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are hurried with bewildering rapidity from Italy to Spain, from Spain 
to Germany, from Germany to France, from France to England, from 
England to the Netherlands, from the Netherlands to Sweden, from 
Sweden to Switzerland—all the wearisome but most important pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Trent, the formal establishment and early 
work of the Jesuit order, the Inquisition, the Index, the Edict of 
Restitution, the history of the so-called Mystics in the Church of 
Rome, including St. Theresa, St. Philip de Neri, St. Charles de 
Borromeo, St. Frangois de Sales—each in themselves requiring a 
volume—all this has to be passed in review, together with innumer- 
able other points which fall within the range of his subject. To say 
that he has succeeded in his gigantic task would be to say that he 
has achieved an impossibility. What may be said is that he has 
condensed an enormous amount of information within a very brief 
space ; but it must be confessed that his volume is a very difficult 
one to read continuously. The writer takes for his text, as it were, 
Macaulay’s remark in his review of Ranke’s History of the Popes : 
‘The Church of Rome, having lost a large part of Europe, not only 
ceased to lose, but actually regained nearly half of what she had lost ;’ 
and it seems to us that the Professor has regarded his whole subject 
far too much from the Macaulay point of view. Instead, therefore, 
of attempting to summarize that which is itself (in the author’s words) 
a ‘mere summary,’ it will be better to dwell on this point, which is a 
most important one. We quite agree with the Professor that ‘ reli- 
gious partisanship, deplorable as it is in elaborate narratives, would 
be unbearable in a mere summary’ (Pref.) ; but this is the whole 
gist of our complaint. The volume is written in English, and is 
presumably intended for English readers, who are not very well 
acquainted with Church history ; and surely among English-speaking 
people the great historical Church of England should count for 
something. Now we contend that the whole phraseology and the 
whole tendency of this volume are totally at variance with the 
language and spirit of the Church of England. That Church puts 
into her children’s mouth such expressions as, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholick Church ;’ ‘I believe one Catholick and Apostolick Church ;’ 
‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholick Faith ;’ ‘ More especially we pray for the good 
estate of the Catholick Church ;’ ‘Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, who hast purchased to Thyself an Universal Church.’ Pro- 
fessor Ward’s second chapter, which occupies thirty pages, is entitled, 
‘The Beginning of the Catholic Revival ;’ and all through the 
volume, Catholic and Roman are identical terms. Now, we have no 
objection to the volumes of this useful little series being colourless ; 
by all means let them present bare historical facts without drawing 
even the most obvious deductions from them ; we desire no more than 
Professor Ward does that religious partisanship should be introduced ; 
but what we complain of is that this way of writing zs putting a colour 
upon things, that it zs drawing deductions, that it zs religious partisan- 
ship. ‘The Beginning of the Catholic Revival’ is just what the 
English Churchman, if he is true to his Creeds and his Prayers, 
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should welcome with effusion ; but we know that he did not then, 
and would not now, welcome any such thing as that which Professor 
Ward means. Nor is it a mere question of names. The terminology, 
which would, of course, be accepted by Rome, and would not be 
objected to by many of her adversaries, points to a cause of, and a 
source of strength to, the Counter-Reformation which Professor 
Ward has not noticed. We quite agree with him that the Council of 
Trent, by solidifying and, as it were, stereotyping Roman doctrine, 
and by making ‘the Church more united, less worldly, and more 
dependent upon herself ;’ that the vast influence of Spain, which 
threw itself heart and soul into the Roman scale ; that the terrible 
power of the Inquisition, and the less terrible but no less real power 
of the Index; that the astuteness and indomitable energy of the 
Jesuits, and the saintliness and active efforts of the Mystics, had 
much to do in bringing about the Counter-Reformation which 
restored to Rome nearly half of what she had lost. We are also 
quite in accord with his remark that ‘the best ally of the Roman 
reaction was the incurable disunion among the Protestants.’ But 
though this is coming nearer to the point, we would go a step 
farther, and say that even if they had been as united as they were 
disunited there would still have been an inherent weakness in their 
position, which would have given Rome a fatal advantage whenever 
she chose to avail herself of it. Mere Protestantism, under which 
Professor Ward lumps together all that was hostile to Rome, has no 
mov ord: Catholicism has. ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,’ is an argument which has some little force. And we con- 
tend that the English Church, by its marked avoidance of any such 
term as Protestant, and its marked emphasis of such terms as 
Catholic, felt this ; and whether it was right or wrong—that is not 
now the question—its position was at any rate important enough 
not to be entirely ignored ; and the more so because it offered a 
refuge, at the very time of which the Professor writes, to some not 
altogether contemptible thinkers who could find no rest either in 
‘Catholicism’ or ‘ Protestantism.’ May we advise Professor Ward 
to study the writings and career of one who lived at the very time 
about which he gives us so much information—Isaac Casaubon? We 
can assure him that he will find that Casaubon was not altogether 
an ignoramus ; that he certainly had some little tincture of scholar- 
ship about him ; in fact, we might even go so far as to say that he 
will find him almost as good an authority as Macaulay. Or, if he 
prefers an Englishman, there was a man called Francis Bacon, who 
lived about the same time, also a man not quite unknown to fame, 
and one who might almost be put upon a level with Macaulay. 
He wrote a treatise— De Unitate Ecclesie—which would be well 
worth Professor Ward’s perusal. Nor is Isaac Barrow, who wrote a 
few years later, very much inferior to Macaulay as an authority ; at 
any rate, his remarks on the Church are worth a cursory glance. 
Or, to mention one other name. Whether Richard Hooker was a 
greater divine than Macaulay, we will not presume to decide ; but he 
is thought by some to have possessed some little knowledge of 
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history and theology ; and, at any rate, he had the advantage of 
being a contemporary, which, with all his merits, Macaulay was not. 
If Professor Ward would give a little time to the study of Casaubon, 
Bacon, Barrow, and Hooker—four names which perhaps our insular 
prejudice inclines us to think great names—we cannot but think that 
in a second edition he would modify some of his expressions. 


John Wesley and Modern Methodism. By FREDERICK HockIn, 
Rector of Phillack, Honorary Canon of Truro, and Proctor in 
Convocation. Fourth Edition, much enlarged. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1887.) 

In this little volume, which, we are glad to see, has reached a fourth 
edition, Canon Hockin conclusively proves, not by any arguments of 
his own, but by quoting Wesley’s own words, the fundamental dif- 
ferences between John Wesley and Modern Methodism. He shows, 
not only that John Wesley was attached to the Church of England 
generally, but also that on the crucial points on which High Church- 
men and Low Churchmen differ, Wesley distinctly and repeatedly 
expressed sentiments which are in harmony with those of High 
Churchmen. He explodes utterly the theory, held by Dr. Rigg and 
others, that Wesley was a High Churchman up to the time of his 
‘conversion’ in 1738, but that after that date he entirely changed 
his views ; for almost all his extracts are taken from writings of a 
later date than 1738. In fact he furnishes us with a connected 
chain of evidence reaching almost to the very time of Wesley’s 
death in 1791, and all tending to the same conclusion. He does 
not disguise the fact that Wesley, by consecrating Dr. Coke as 
‘Bishop’ or ‘Superintendent’ for America, and then making two of 
his preachers, Whatcoat and Vasey, ‘ Presbyters,’ ‘outraged the laws 
of the Church of which he professed himself a devoted member, and 
was guilty of an amazing inconsistency ;’ but he gives good reason 
for believing that Wesley’s mental faculties and moral firmness were 
impaired when the unfortunate step was taken. 

The only difficulty that will occur to an intelligent reader, not 
acquainted with the whole history, in reading the overwhelming mass 
of evidence, which in a brief compass Mr. Hockin brings to bear upon 
his point, will be, we should imagine, ‘ Does he not prove too much? 
Surely there must be something to be said on the other side; for it is 
inconceivable that a large body of men should be professed followers 
of Wesley, and still hold his name in profound, almost superstitious, 
veneration, and yet have drifted so utterly from the most cherished 
convictions of their founder.’ The explanation of this difficulty may 
be found in various circumstances, some of which Mr. Hockin 
notices, though he does not touch upon what seems to us the most 
important of all. He shows beyond a doubt that some of Wesley’s 
utterances have been manipulated, and others entirely suppressed, 
for the benefit of the faithful. He also hints, though he might have 
illustrated this more fully, that Wesley was often quite inconsistent 
with himself, and, indeed, made no secret of his inconsistency ; he 
thought nothing of throwing to the winds over and over again senti- 
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ments which he had expressed most emphatically. Hence it is not 
difficult to prove almost anything from Wesley ; and modern Wes- 
leyans are of course careful to prove only that which suits their 
purpose. 

But there is another point not noticed by Mr. Hockin, and which, 
indeed, we have never seen fully brought out in any account of John 
Wesley. Flying about, .meteor-like, as he did through all parts 
of the kingdom, how was it possible that he could impress himself 
upon any one congregation? He founded ‘societies,’ of which 
the organization was perfect, but he had no time to insense them 
with his own views. We might search in vain for any traces of Wes- 
ley’s Church principles even in his own immediate followers ; and of 
course the farther they are from the fountain-head the less likely 
they are to be true ‘Wesleyans.’ But itis not unreasonable to ask, 
as Mr. Hockin does, that those followers should not abuse, as they 
do, Churchmen for holding the very views which their founder held. 
We heartily thank Canon Hockin for this useful volume, which will, 
we trust, be widely read. 


A History of the University of Cambridge. (Epochs of Church 
History, edited by Professor Mandell Creighton.) By J. Bass 
MuLuncER, M.A., Lecturer in History at St. John’s College. 
(London : Longmans, 1888.) 

In this unpretending volume Mr. Mullinger has made, almost uncon- 
sciously, an important contribution to historical literature. He is 
well known as the author of a most learned and accurate history of 
the University of Cambridge ; but those bulky volumes are somewhat 
uninviting to the general reader, and in these days of hurry-scurry 
probably no one except a student would dream of attacking them. 
He has therefore done wisely to recast the matter so laboriously accu- 
mulated into a short and popular treatise. We use the word ‘recast’ 
advisedly, because we wish to make clear the important fact that this 
is no mere abridgment, but an original work, written by a ripe 
scholar, to bring out clearly in a small compass the results at which 
he has arrived. It is at the same time a frécis of the larger work (to 
which we hope it may lead those who have never read it) and a com- 
plete short history. Moreover, while the former terminates with the 
accession of Charles I., the book before us is brought down to the 
present day. We believe that no other University history covers so 
wide a space of ground in so small a number of pages. But, though 
the events of six centuries are told in 223 pages, there is no sign of 
undue compression, and nothing of essential importance has béen 
omitted. The author has found space for a history of thought and 
study as well as for a narrative of events, and has traced with a firm 
hand the outline of the various steps by which the present educational 
position of Cambridge has been achieved. 

The usefulness of such a rapid sketch as this becomes especially 
apparent when the present day is reached, for it is always difficult to 
estimate the importance of contemporary changes, or of those imme- 
diately preceding our own time, and to understand their true relation 
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to the past. Those who are tempted to deplore the various alterations 
to which the University has been subjected during the last forty years, 
or, to speak more exactly, since the Commission of 1850, may be 
comforted when they learn that the University of to-day is approaching 
the medieval conception of what such a body ought to be. Mr. 
Mullinger pcints out that, during the first half of the present century, 
‘ from being at once national and popular, the University had become 
oligarchical and exclusive ; from a recognized training school for the 
professions, and a home for all branches of learning, it had dwindled 
to little more than a seminary for the Church ; from a munificent 
endowment for the poor it had been converted into something like a 
monopoly of the wealthier classes ’ (preface, p. vi). At that period, no 
doubt, college influence was paramount. No one cared to remember 
that the University had existed, as a teaching body, long before colleges 
were thought of. It used to be spoken of as something extraneous to 
the place, which ought, as far as possible, to be kept out of sight, and 
checked if it attempted to assert itself. Under the shadow of seven- 
teen corporations, some powerful, and all jealously tenacious of their 
prerogatives, any educational attempts that the University made were 
sure to dwindle. The praiseworthy efforts of Dr. Whewell and others 
to cajole or to compel the unwilling undergraduate, and the still more 
unwilling college tutor, to recognize the lectures of University pro- 
fessors only ended in ludicrous failure. We advise all who are 
interested in education to read carefully Mr. Mullinger’s eleventh 
chapter, where he will find a succinct narrative of the institution of 
the new Triposes, and the gradual extension of the University curri- 
culum so as to include all branches of knowledge. Hf we may be 
allowed to hint a fault in this part of his work, we should say that 
Mr. Mullinger does scant justice to the Natural Sciences Tripos ; and 
yet, whether it be approved of or not, it has certainly been one of the 
great successes of recent times ; and the museums and class-rooms 
devoted to those subjects, thronged as they are with eager students, 
constitute one of the chief glories of modern Cambridge. These 
latter are not so much as mentioned. 

Finally, in the last chapter, we come to the relation of the Uni- 
versity to National Education. Here the establishment of the Local 
Examinations, and the University Extension movement are fully 
related. On the importance of these it is unnecessary to dilate. 
Those who set them on foot were not merely benefactors ; it is 
hardly too much to say that they saved the University from the hand 
of the spoiler. When those who knew nothing and cared less about 
the past were ready to seize upon University property and distribute 
it with some vague idea of improving the national education of Eng- 
land, these movements showed that the University was itself ready 
to take the matter in hand and apply the old methods to new re- 
quirements. 

Weare glad to notice a useful index, but we hope that in a future 
edition a chronological summary may be added. It need not occupy 
more than a couple of pages, but it would form a valuable addition 
to a book which we strongly recommend everybody to buy, and, what 
is more, to read. 
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The Fulness of the Nations. By ALpER SmiruH, M.B., F.R. Cs. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1889.) 


THERE is something very captivating to a certain class of minds 
in unravelling puzzles and finding solutions for difficult pro- 
blems. If the problems affect religious questions, and the in- 
vestigator is a religious man, the interest is necessarily heightened. 

It is, therefore, only to be expected that in every age there should 
arise students of prophecy who satisfy themselves, if they satisfy no one 
else, that they have unravelled the hidden mysteries of prophetic 
announcements and have mastered the meaning of what has long 
since been foretold by inspired writers, and are prepared to give an 
interpretation of their utterances which no reasonable person can 
dispute. If the facts before them were the only facts which for cer- 
tain could be known before the fulfilment of the prophecies takes 
place, there might be much to be said in favour of some of the views 
for which they contend. But examination of the recorded fulfilment 
of prophecies warns us not to be confident concerning the future. 
Clear and plain as were our Lord’s prophecies to His disciples con- 
cerning Himself, an were not understood by them till after they 

had been accomplished. His words, ‘ Now I tell you before it come, 

that when it iscome to pass ye may believe that I am He,’ seem to 
be overlooked, and some students of prophecy seem to be convinced 
that they can read and understand the hidden meanirg before any 
evidence can be produced which would satisfy dispassicnate persons. 

The writer of the book named at the head of this notice seems to 
have fallen into this snare. We welcome the evidence of religious 
interest shown by the writer in such a subject, for members of his 
profession are not frequently found such careful students of Holy 
Scripture as he evidently is, but we cannot accept his conclusions. 
He starts apparently with his mind made up on two points : (1) that 
these are the last days, and that the Millennium will soon be mani- 
fested ; and (2) therefore that, by piecing together all that is foretold 
concerning the fortunes of the houses of Israel and Judah in the last 
days, we must have a record of what is now passing before our eyes, 
and that if we fail to reconcile certain current events with the announce- 
ments of prophecy it is because of our preconceived prejudices, which 
interfere with our seeing things as they really are. ‘The author’s argu- 
ment may be summed up in these words of his :— 


‘We have just seen that the term “ Israel” in Isaiah usually refers to 
the “house of Israel” in contrast with the “house of Judah,” and that 
the “cast out,” “desolate,” or “divorced wife of youth ” (described in the 
54th chapter) refers to the /zteral seed of Abraham, even to “ Ephraim 
Lsrael”—the so-called lost Ten Tribes—who are prophesied to multiply 
as fishes do increase and “as the sand of the sea,” to be “ redeemed” by 
Christ, and to be vemarriedto God in the New Covenant, during the pre- 
sent Christian dispensation, or the “ /atter days.” Thus the multiplica- 
tion promised to the house of Israel must be fulfilled defore the Millennial 
reign of Christ ; and therefore must be fulfilled at the present time, as we 
are undoubtedly very near the end of this present dispensation and the 
second coming of our Lord,’ 
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The English are the only people who seem to answer to the 
requirements, and therefore he assumes, more confidently than wisely, 
that they must be the lost tribes. In the concluding chapters he 
sets forth some reasons which he thinks favour this conclusion ; to 
us they seem quite inadequate to bear the burden placed upon them. 
He appears to make the great mistake of supposing that the truth ot 
prophecy is to be upheld by faith constraining us to see in what is 
passing around us the fulfilment of its predictions, instead of our 
regarding prophecy as a support to faith by subsequent events mani- 
festly agreeing with what it had foretold. Whilst, therefore, we admire 
the earnestness and obvious sincerity with which the book is written, 
we cannot regard it as having accomplished the purpose it was in- 
tended to answer. ‘That there will be an unrolling of events in 
accordance with the prophecies contained in Holy Scripture before 
the end arrives we cannot doubt, but we are equally persuaded that 
such an unrolling will be in a manner plain and comprehensible 
by all who will honestly examine what is happening around them ; 
at present it seems to us that the required evidence is not forth- 


coming. 


BRIEF NOTES ON NEW BOOKS, NEW EDITIONS, SERMONS, 
PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Ir seems but yesterday we were dealing in these pages with Roman 


Catholic Claims, by Charles Gore, M.A. (London: Rivingtons, 
188g), and already it has reached a second edition. In the Preface, 
which contains izfer alia some valuable remarks on Dr. Salmon’s 
Infallibility of the Church, Mr. Gore calls attention to what is too 
often forgotten, viz. that in the Vincentian Canon ‘quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ its author ‘never meant by “ab 
omnibus ” what is held by all men without exception, or by all who 
call themselves Christians, but by the Church as a body, as opposed 
to individual teachers’ (p. xi). After turning from the subterfuges 
and sophistries which must consign Mr. Rivington’s book on Autho- 
rity to a speedy and deserved oblivion, it is refreshing to inhale the 
healthy atmosphere of Mr. Gore’s learned and scholarly discussion of 
the points at issue, which will ensure to Roman Catholic Claims a 
permanent place in the literature of theological controversy. 

We are also glad to welcome a second edition of Dr. Paget’s 
thoughtful volume on the Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and Dis- 
belief (London: Rivingtons, 1889), which has already been more fully 
noticed in the pages of this Review. We share the author’s regret 
at his having chosen a somewhat infelicitous title ; but we under- 
stand the embarrassment he felt at changing it. As he quaintly puts 
it: ‘It seems even harder to change a bad name than to get a good 
one ; and so, regretfully, I must bide by my mistake.’ But it would 
indeed be captious and churlish criticism to quarrel with the name 
on a door which gives us access to the innermost chambers of a 
mind so highly gifted with spiritual insight and intellectual culture, 
and which introduces us to pages so richly jewelled with thoughts 
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which lift men’s hearts and hopes beyond this earth and turn them 
heavenwards. 

Canon Mason’s beautiful book on Zhe Faith of the Gospel. A 
Manual of Christian Doctrine (London : Rivingtons, 1889) has also 
reached, in little more than a year, a second edition. The principal 
additions are to be found in the first chapter, On the Being and 
Nature of God. But a comparison of the two editions shows with 
what care the revision has been effected. So minute are some of 
the changes that they might almost escape detection altogether. The 
new edition contains at the end a ‘Table of Patristic Passages re- 
ferred to.’ More important, perhaps, would have been an Index of 
Texts from Holy Scripture. We are sorry to see that the addition 
of such an Index, which was an excellent feature of old editions of 
the Fathers, and of some of our own Divines, such as Andrewes and 
Jeremy Taylor, has fallen into desuetude. Then, again, an Index of 
Subjects is a great desideratum which is not fully met by a Table of 
Contents. We cannot doubt that Canon Mason will have ample 
opportunity in successive editions—so great will be the demand for 
this excellent book—for supplying these and other /acune. 

Two new volumes of the Story of the Nations Series amply sus- 
tain the merits of that publication. They are Medieval France, by 
Gustave Masson (London: Fisher Unwin, 1888); and /ersia, by 
S.G. W. Benjamin (the same). M. Masson gives us a most valuable 
list of the historical sources for the period under discussion. We 
think it is to be regretted Mr. Benjamin did not do the same. 

It is difficult to keep pace with the activity of Zhe Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature (London: Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden and Welsh, 1889). Five volumes have appeared since our 
last issue. ‘Two of them will be specially dear to all English Church- 
men, viz. : Ken’s Prose Works and the Cathedral by Isaac Williams, 
which last we hope will be succeeded by the Bapéistery from the same 
author. The plates no doubt in the latter work would be a sine gud non, 
but that need not be a difficulty when so many cheap processes of 
artistic reproduction are available. We may say, in passing, that those 
two poems are far too little known by the present generation. The 
other two volumes are parts 1 and 2 of the Afostolic Fathers. They 
contain S¢. Clement of Rome (including the recent discoveries), S¢. 
Barnabas, The Shepherd of Hermas, The Epistles of St. Ignatius, of St. 
Polycarp and of the Church of Smyrna, The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, and The Epistle to Diognetus. All this, it must be remembered, 
at the exorbitant price of two shillings! A critic is nothing if he does 
not find fault, so we may say that we think that the introductions from 
Professor Burton on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and 
Second Centuries and the epilogue on the Right Use of the Fathers, 
by William Reeves (1709), might with advantage have been omitted 
if nothing more up to date has been available. We hope the 
publishers will some day include in this admirable series Professor 
Blunt’s volume on the Use of the Fathers. One more volume has to 
be named, viz. Zhe Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Cold as ice and hard as the nether millstone must the hearts of 
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those undergraduates have been who on the last Festival of St. Simon 
and St. Jude did not feel their pulses quickened into high resolves 
as they listened to the noble sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge in Great St. Mary’s Church on Devotion to the Church 
of Christ, by H. P. Liddon, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
(London : Rivingtons, 1889). That such a sermon should show 
marks in every line of spiritual elevation is only what we might ex- 
pect ; but it also abounds in shrewd views of things, as in the fine 
passage (pp. 21, 22) on the excessive ‘ publicity’ of modern life, and 
on the temptation to act or speak or keep silence ‘ with a view to 
shaping a paragraph in a newspaper.’ ‘Our business,’ says the 
preacher, ‘is not to win a name but to do a work’ (p. 27). See also 
the thoroughly practical remarks on celibacy (pp. 18, 19). Very 
beautiful are the illustrations of a life of retiringness, a life of ‘silent 
preparation,’ drawn from the examples of the ‘greatest divine Cam- 
bridge has ever produced’ (p. 25), Lancelot Andrewes, and of the 
‘long years of silent labour which have at last led to the position of 
authority, rare indeed in any generation, now occupied by the Bishop 
of Durham.’ Not since the days of Hugh James Rose has such a 
sermon been heard from the University pulpit. May it bear fruit an 
hundred fold ! 

Another sermon from the same author, Ze Mame of Names. A 
Short Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Feast of the 
Circumcision (London : Rivingtons, 1889), is a much humbler effort, 
on a much smaller scale. But even here we detect the touch of a 
master hand in the remarks on the significance of the name Jesus, 
on the persons by whom it was borne—‘ once only so far as we know 
was it ever borne by a Christian’ (Col. iv. 11)—and, more generally, 
on the care which parents ought to take in naming their children. 

In view of the judgment, so long delayed, on the reredos of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Canon Gregory’s wise and weighty words on Zhe 
Virgin Mary: the reverence due to her. A Sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the Third Sunday in Lent, being the Eve of the Feast of the 
Annunciation (London : Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh, 1889), 
will be read with interest and attention, which they will amply repay. 
We think the monstrous excesses into which the Church of Rome 
has been betrayed in doing honour to the Blessed Virgin at the 
expense of the Second Person of the Trinity might with advantage 
have been denounced in less measured language. Everyone, how- 
ever, will agree in the sober conclusions at which Canon Gregory 
himself arrives on the subject. No one but a member of the 
Church Association, could entertain a suspicion after reading this 
sermon that the figure of the Theotokos on the reredos at St. Paul’s 
was designed or calculated to cover superstitious uses. 

The Relation of Spiritual and Civil Authority: in view of the 
approaching Trial of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. A Sermon preached 
at All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, on Sunday, January 20, 1889. 
By W. Allen Whitworth, M.A., Vicar (London: Temple and Co., 
1889). Zhe Clergy and the Courts. A Sermon preached in substance 
at St, Peters, Eaton Square, in view of the Prosecution of the Bishop 
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of Lincoln. By the Rev. J. Storrs (London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
and Welsh, 1889). Such are the titles of two sermons to which 
the unfortunate trial of Bishop King has given rise. Of the two, 
Mr. Whitworth’s is the most original, but neither he nor Mr. Storrs 
meets the difficulty or solves the knot which the Dean of Windsor 
has exposed in his very able and temperate letter in the Zimes of 
March 27, where he practically says to the Ritualists (so called) : 
‘You do not like the existing Courts. Can you tell us what Courts 
you do like? You are not agreed among yourselves.’ ‘To this taunt, 
if we may be pardoned the expression, no feeble rejoinder has been 
made in the columns of the same paper by Dr. Paget and Lord 
Halifax. This, however, is too big a question for a ‘brief note.’ 
Our object is served by putting these sermons and letters on record, 
as pitces pour servir. 

Those who may have been induced, by the authority which not 
unjustly attaches to the name of Professor Driver, to give credence to 
the existence of a Deutero-Isaiah, will do well to turn to /satah and 
the Unity of his Prophecy. Two Advent Lectures (with Notes and 
Appendix) delivered at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 
By the Rev. Michael Rosenthal (London : Skeffington, 1889). It is 
a most powerful refutation of the so-called higher criticism, and 
comes with all the greater weight from ‘one born a Jew, who has 
studied Hebrew from his childhood, and to whom the language is 
familiar as a mother-tongue’ (p. 62). 

The author of Zhe Daily Round has placed the religious public 
under still further obligations by Ze Morning Psalms: Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year (London: Whitaker and Sons, 1888). The 
scheme of the book is best explained in the author’s own words. ‘A 
verse from the Morning Psalms of the day of the month is taken as 
the subject of each Meditation, and is treated in the light of the 
whole passage in which it stands’ (Preface). The author would 
have done well to adopt the Prayer-Book version of the Psalter, 
which must obviously be the most familiar to those who habitually 
use what has been called the Prayer-Book of the world. 

The Prayer-Book Interleaved (London : Rivingtons, 1888), we are 
glad to see, holds its ground. It has recently reached the eleventh 
edition, of which the distinguishing features are (1) a much fuller 
account of the use of the Psalms in Jewish Rituals, furnished by 
Dr. Schiller-Sziness , (2) some notes on the Acts of Uniformity, and 
(3) an English translation of the definitions concerning the Immacu- 
late Conception and Papal Infallibility published by Pope Pius IX. 

The Classical Review (London : David Nutt, 1889) has reached 
the fourth number of its third volume. It has now secured the 
co-operation of American scholars, and its size has in consequence 
been materially increased. We call special attention to the review of 
‘Swete’s Edition of the L.XX,’ by Professor Hatch, in No. I. ; to Dr. 
Abbott’s article on ‘The Athos Codex of Hermas ;’ to Mr. F. H. 
Chase’s review of ‘ Harnack’s De A/leatoribus ;’ and to Professor 
Ryle’s notice of the first instalment of Niese’s Josephus. 

The Archeological Review (London: David Nutt, 1889) has 
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also entered on its third volume. We do not think it will add to its 
reputation by its treatment of Biblical subjects. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review has appeared since 
January in a new shape—monthly instead of qu y—and under a 
new designation, Zhe Theological Monthly (London: J. Nisbet and 
Co., 1889). The four numbers now before us contain some very 
interesting articles. We would call special attention to the opening 
article of the April number on ‘ Partial Exegesis,’ by C. H. Waller. 
This periodical does not look at matters from quite the same stand- 
point as ourselves, but we wish it all success, and trust it may render 
as good service in the cause of Christian truth as its predecessor did 
in a quarterly issue for thirty-five years. 

The new number of the Jewish Quarterly Review (London : 
David Nutt) contains the sequel of Dr. Neubauer’s article, ‘ Where 
are the Ten Tribes?’ and a very interesting, not to say profound, 
article on ‘ Mystic Passages in the Psalms,’ by C. G. Montefiore. 

The Zudian Church oe Review for January 1889 (Calcutta : 
Oxford Mission Press. London: Fisher Unwin) contains more than 
usually interesting articles. Chief among these we would place a 
short but singularly powerful article by the Bishop of Bombay, en- 
titled ‘Recent Attacks on Marriage. The object of it is to show 
that all measures which facilitate divorce tend ultimately towards 
abolishing marriage as an institution. In support of this contention 
the Bishop submits two simple propositions. ‘ First, if marriage is to 
be retained as an institution, it must have some fixed basis of prin- 
ciple with which it is impossible to tamper ; and, second, that basis of 
principle must be its practical indissolubility, as laid down by our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (p. 99). These two propositions are supported, 
not only with great eloquence, but with cogent reasoning. Denuncia- 
tions of the evils of divorce are never, thank Heaven, wanting. But 
perhaps it is not less important to point out the actual blessings 
which indissolubility is calculated to confer on the married state. 
And this side of the argument is brought out with great force by the 

3ishop of Bombay in the article before us, which we would like to 
see reprinted and circulated by the thousand. 

Among other articles of interest we may mention one by the 
Rev. F. R. Michell, archdeacon (offg.) of Calcutta, entitled ‘ Are 
Christian Missions a Failure?’ and intended as a reply to Canon 
Isaac Taylor’s rude and crude attacks on Christian Missions and 
Missionaries, attacks founded, as Mr. Michell says (in words borrowed 
from the author of the ew Republic), ‘on little more than a few 
principles imperfectly understood, obscured by a few facts imperfectly 
remembered.’ 


A CORRECTION. 

In the review of the Dictionary of Christian Biography, &c., 
the January number of the Church Quarterly Review (vol. xxvii. 
p. 303) the article on ‘ St. Athanasius’ was inadvertently attributed to 
the Bishop of Durham instead of Canon Bright. 





